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CHAPTER II. 

THE HISTORT OF XVRXES, CONNECTED WITH THAT OF THE GREEKS. 

Xeiixes*8 reign lasted but twelve years, but it abounds witJk 
grea« events. 

SECTION I. 

Xerxes, after having reduced 'Egypt^ makes preparations for carrying the war Into^reeet. 
He holds a council. The prudent speech of Artabanns. War is resolved upon. 

A. M. 3519. Xerxes having ascended the throne,* employed the 

Ant. J. c. 485. first year of his reign jn carrying on the preparations 
begun by hi^ father, for the reduction of Egypt. He also confirm- 
ed to the Jews at Jerusalem all the privileges granted them by his 
father, and particularly that which assigned to them the tribute of 
Samaria, for the supplying them with victims for the service of the 
temple of God. 

A. M. 3330. In the second year of his reignf he marched against 

Ant. J. c. 484. the Egyptians, and having defeated and subdued 
those rebels, he made the yoke of their subjection more heavy ; 
then giving the government of that province to his brother Achie- 
menes, be returned about the latter end of the year to Susa. 

Herodotus,! the famous historian, was bom in this same year at 
Ilalicamassus in Caria. For he was hAy-three years old when the 
Pelop<»mesian war first began. 

A. M . .^531 Xerxes,{ pu£ed Up with his success against the 

Ant J. c. «S3. Eg3rptians, determined to make war against the Gre- 
cians. (He did not intendy|| he said, to have the figs of Attica, 

• Herod. I. vU. c. & Joseph. Antiq. I. zi. e. S. t Herod, 1. vil. c. 7. 1 AnL 

«aLLxv.ft.83L $ Herod. Lvii.c8-ia y nm. to Apoph, p. ITX 
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^aich were tery excellent, bought for him any longer, because h9 
would eat no more of them till he was master of the country ) But 
before he engaged in an enterprise of that importance, he thought 
proper to assemble his council, and take the advice of all the great- 
esc and most illustrious persons of his court. He laid before them 
the design he had of making war against Greece, and acquainted 
them with his motives ; which were, the desire of imitating the ex- 
ample of his predecessors, who had all of them distinguished their 
names and reigns by ^oble enterprises ; the obligation he was un- 
der to revenge the insolence of the Athenians, who had presumed 
to fa|J upon Sardis, and reduce it to ashes ; the necessity he was 
under to avenge the disgrace his country had received at the bat- 
tle of Marathon ; and the prospect of the great aJ vantages that 
might be reaped from this war, which would be attended with the 
conquest of Europe, the most rich and fertile country in the uni- 
verse.- He added farther, that this war had been resolved on by 
bis father I>arius, and consequently that he only followed and exe- 
cuted his intentions ; he concluded with promising amp^e rewards 
to those who should distinguish themselves by their valour in the 
expedition. 

Mardonius, the same person that had been so unsuccessful in 
Darius's reign, grown neither wiser nor less ambitious by his ill 
Buccess, and extremely anxious to obtain the command of the army, 
was the first who gave his opinion. He began by extolling Xerxes . 
above all the kings that had gone before or should succeed him. 
He endeavoured to show the indispensable necessity of avenging 
the dishonour done to the Persian name : he disparaged the Gre- 
cians, and represented them as a cowardly, timorous people, with- 
out courage, without forces, or experience in war. For a proof of 
^ what he said, he mentioned his own conquest of Macedonia, which 
he exaggerated in a very vain and ostentatious manner, as if that 
people had submitted to him without any resistance. He presumed 
even to affirm, that not any of the Grecian nation would venture 
to come out against Xerxes, who would march with all the forces 
of Asia ; and that if they had the temerity to present themselves 
before him, they would learn to their cost, that the Persians were 
the bravest" and most warlike nation in the world. 

The rest of the council, perceiving that this flattering discourse 
was extremely agreeable to the king, were afraid to contradict it, 
and all kept silence. This was almost an unavoidable consequence 
of Xerxes's manner of proceeding. A wise prince, when he pro- 
poses an affair in council, and really desires that every one should 
speak his true sentiments, is extremely careful to conceal his own 
opinion, that he may put no constraint upon that of others, but 
leave them entirely at liberty. Xerxes, on the contrary, had openly 
•discovered his own inclination, or rather resolution, to undertake 
the war. When a prince acts in this manner, he will always find 
artful 'flatterers, who, being eager to insinuate themselves into 
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fiivoir, and to please, and ever ready to comply with hia inclina- 
tions, wiU not fail to second his opinion with specious and plausi- 
ble reasons , whilst those that would be capable of giving good 
counsel are restrained by fear ; there being very few courtiers who 
love their prince well enough, and have sufficient courage to ven- 
ture displease him by disputing what they know to be his taste 
or '^ :iion. 

ne excessive praises given by Mardonius to Xerxes, which 10 

J usual language of flatterers, ought to have niadethe kincr distrust 
him, and apprehend, that under an appearance of zeal for his glory, 
that nobleman endeavoured to cloak his. own ambition, and the vio- 
lent desire he had to command the army But these sweet and 
flattering words, which glide like a serpent under flowers, are 
so far ^om displeasing princes, that they captivate and j;harm 
them. They do not consider that men flatter and praise them, be« 
cause they believe them weak and vain enough to suffer themselves 
to be deceived by commendations that bear no proportion to their 
merit and actions. 

This behaviour of the king made the whole council mute. In 
this general silence, Artabanes, the king*s uncle, a prince ver^ 
venerable for his age and prudence, had the courage to make the 
following speech : Permit me, great prince, says he, addressinff 
himself to Xerxes, to deliver my sentiments to you on this occasion tcith 
a liberty suitable to my age and to your interest. JFhen Darius^ 
your father, and my hrotJier^ first thought of making war against 
the Scythians, I used all my endeavours to divert him from it. 1 
need not tell you what i/uxt enterprise cost, or what was the success 
of it. Tke people you are going to attack are infinitely more formic 
dable than the Scythians. The Grecians are esteemed the very best 
troops in the world, either by land or sea. If th^ Athenians alone 
were able to defeat the numerous army commanded by Daiis and 
Artaphemes, what ought we to expect from ail the states of Greece 
united together ? You design to pass from Asia into Europe, by 
laying a bridge over the sea. And what will become of us, if the 
Athenians, proving victorious, should advance to this bridge with 
their fleet, and break it "down? I still tremble when I consider, thai 
in the Scythian expedition, the life of the king your father, and the 
ecfety ofatl his army, were reduced to depend upon the fidelity of one 
single man ; and that if Hysticeus the Milesian had, in compliance 
with the urgent suggestions made to him, consented to break down 
the bridge which had been laid over the Danube, the Persian empire 
had been entirely ruined. .Do not expose yourself, sir, to the like 
danger^ especially since you are not obliged to do it. . Take time at 
least to reflect upon it. When we have maturely deliberated upon an 
e^air, whatever happens to be the success of it, we have no blame to 
impute to ourselves. Precipitation, besides its being imprudent, is aU 
most always unfortunate, and attended with fatal consefuences. 
Above atU do not suffer yourself, great prince, to be dazzled with ih^ 
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«am splendour ofima^nary glory, or with the pompous appearoMe 
of your troops. The highest and most lofty trees have the most Tea" 
son to dread the thunder. As God alone is truly great he is an enC" 
my to pride,* and takes pleasure in humbling every thing that ex- 
alteth itself: and very often the most numerous armies Jly before a 
Jiandful of men, because he inspires the one with courage, and scatters 
terror among the others, 

Artabanes, after having spoken thus to the king, turned himself 
towards Mardonius, and reproached him with his want of sincerity 
or judgment, in giving the king a notion of the Grecians so di- 
rectly contrary to truth ; and showed how extremely he was to 
blame for desiring raslily to engage the nation in a war, which 
nothing but his own views of interest and ajnbition could tempt 
him to advise. Jf a war be resolved upon, added he, let the king, 
whose life is dear to us all, remain in Persia ; and do you, since 
you so ardently desire it, march at the head of the most numerous 
army that can be assembled. In the mean tim^, let your children 
and mine be given up as a pledge, to answer for the success of the 
war. If the issue of it be favourable, I consent that mine be put to 
death .-f but if it prove otherwise^ cls I well foresee it will, then I de^ 
sire that your children, and you yourself, on your return, may be 
treated in such a manner as you deserve, for the rcuh counsel you 
have given your master. 

Xerxes, who was not accustomed to have his sentiments contra- 
dicted in this manner, fell into a rage. Thank the gods, says he to 
Artabanes, that you are my father's brother; were it not for thaty 
you should this moment suffer the just reward of your audacious 
behaviour. But I will punish you for it in another manner, by leav^ 
ing you here among the women, whom you too much resemble in your 
cowardice and fear, whilst I march cU the head of my troops, where 
my duty and glory call me. 

Artabanes had expressed his sentiments in very respectful and 
moderate terms : Xerxes nevertheless was extremely offended. * It 
is the misfortune of princesj spoiled by flattery, to look upon 
every thing as dry and austere; that is sincere and ingenuous, and 
to regard all counsel delivered with a generous and disinterested 
freedom, as a seditious presumption. They do not consider that 
even a good tnan never dares to tell them all he thinks, nor dis- 
cover the whole truth, especially in things that may be disagreeable 
to them ; and that what they stand most m need of, is a sincere 
and faithful friend, that will conreal nothing from them. A prince 
ought to think himself very happy, if in his whole reign he finds 
but one man born with that degree of generosity, who certainly 

uiytt d-toc, » tm'Jrof, 
t Whyjhould the ciiildren be punished for their fa!her'B faults 1 
X Ita finnatis princiimm auribus, ut aspera que uUlia, nec quicquam nlsi JucundOIB 

U Jsuim accipiank^ TociX. Mist, 1. lii. c 56. 
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OQgfat to be considered as the most valuable treasuTe of the state, 
as he is, if the expression may be admitted, both the most ne« 
cessary, and at the same time the most rare, instrument of govern- 
ment.* 

Xerxes himself acknowledged this upon the occasion we are 
speaking of. When the first emotions of his anger were over, 
and be had had time to reflect on his pillow upon the different 
counsels that had been given bim, he confessed he had been to 
bUune' to give his uncle such harsh language, and was not asiiamed 
to confess his fault the next day in open council ; ingenuouslv own- 
i::g, tl at the heat of^onth, and his want of experience, had made 
him negligent in paying the regard due to a prince so worthy of 
respect as Artabanes, both for nis age and wisdom ; and declaring, 
at the same time, that he was come r\er to his opinion, not with- 
standing a dream he had had in the night, wherein a ph^tom had 
appeare<^ to him, and warmly exhorted him to undertake that war. 
Ail who composed the council were delighted to hr»ar the king 
speak in this manner ; and to testify their joy, they fell prostrate 
before hii^, striving who should most extol the glory of such a pro- 
ceeding ; nor could their praises on such an occasion be at aJl sus- 
pected. For it is no hard matter to discern .f whether the praises 
given to princes proceed from the heart, und are founded upon 
truth, or whether they drop from tne lips onJy as an effect of mere 
flattery and deceit. That sincere and humiliating acknowledg- 
ment made by the king, far ^rom appearing as a weakness in him, 
Was looked upon by them as the eflbrt of a great soul, which rises 
above its faults, in bravely confessing them, by way of reparation 
and atonement. They admired the nobleness of this procedure 
the more, as they knew that princes educated like Xerxes, in a 
vain haughtiness and false glory, are never disposed to own them- 
sehes in the wrong, and generaJly make use of their authority to 
justify, with pride and obstinancy, whatever faults they have com- 
niitted through ignorance or imprudence. We may venture, I 
think, to say, that it is more glorious to rise in this manner, than 
it would be n&ver to have fallen. Certainly there is notlimg 
greater, and at tne same time more rare and uncommon, than to 
Gee a mighty and powerful prince, and that in the time of his 
greatest prosperity, acknowledge his faults, when he happens to 
commit any, without seeking pretexts or excuses to cover them ; 
pay homage to truth, even when it is against him and condemns 
hmi ; and leave other princes, who have a false delicacy concern- 
ing their grandeur, the shame of always abounding witn errors 
and defects, and of never owning that they have any. 
The night following, the same phantom, if we may believe 

^ Nnnttm najoa boni fanperU liMtnmientuxn qnAm bonus smteot. TadL NUL U 

t N«c ocdiHiun eat quando ex vcritate, qaaDdo tdhimbratA l«Uti&, fiicta imycttts 
nm cd«braatui . Tttek. JinnaL L iv. c. 31 • 
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Herodotus, appeared again to the king, and repeated the vn« 
solicitations, with new menaces and threatenings. Xerxes com* 
tnunicated what passed to his uncle ; and, in order to find out 
whether this vision proceeded from the gods or not, entreated 
him to put on the royai robes, to ascend the throne, and after- 
wards to take his place in his bed for the nishU Artabanes here- 
upon discoursed very sensibly and rationally with the king upon 
the vanity of dreams ; and then coming to what persondly re- 
garded him, / look upon Ut* says he, almost equally commendabU to 
think well one^t »eljy and to hearken with docility ^to the good coun- 
9eUqf other g* You. have both these qualities, great prince; and if 
you followed the natural herd -of your own temper^ U would lead you 
solely to sentiments of wisdom and moderation. You never take any 
violent measures or resolutions, hut when the arts of evil counsellor* 
urge you into them, or Vie poison qfjlattery misleads you; in the 
game manner as the ocean, of itself calm and serene, is never dis* 
turbed but &v ^^ extraneous impulse of other bodies, JFhat (^ffUct" 
ed me in the answer you made me the other day, when I delivered my 
sentiments freely in council, was not the personal affront to me, b%A 
the injury you did yourself, by making so wrong a choice between the 
different counsels that were offered ; rejecting that which led you to 
sentiments of moderation and equity; and embracing the other ^ 
which, on the contrary ^ tended only to nourish pride^ and to infl^une 
ambition. 

Artabanes, through complaisance, pa««ed the night in the king's 
bed, and had the same vision which Xerxes had before; that is,>in 
his sleep he saw a man, who severely reproached him, and threat- 
ened him with the greatest misfortunes, if he continued to'oppoae 
the king's intentions. This so much affected him, that he came 
over to the king's first opinion, believing that there was something 
divine in these repeated visions ; and the war against the Grecians 
was resolved upon. These circumstances I relate as I find them 
m Herodotus. 

Xerxes, in the sequel) did but ill support this character of mode- 
ration. We shall find in him only transient rays of wisdom and 
reason, which shine forth but for a moment, and tnen give way to 
the most culpable and extravagant excesses. We may judge, 
however, even from thence, that he had very ^od natural parts , 
and inclinations. But the most excellent qualities are soon spoil »I 
and corrupted by the poison of flattery, and the ptossession of absk;* 
lute and unlimited power : Vi domifiationes convulstu.j 

It is a fine sentiment in a minister of state, to be less afiecte4 
with an affront to himself, than with the wrong done his master by 
giving him evil and pernicious counsel. 

* This thought ia in Hedod. Opera H dies, v. 393. Clc. pro CluenL n. 84. et Tit. 
£Jv. I. xzH. n. 19. Utepe tg9 ai«/tvt, nkxl\le8, »iwn frintiLm esse virwrn, qvi ipse eonawLai 
qviu in rem sit; seeundum, sum, qvi bene numsnU obeditU: qiU nee qfse eansuUrSf nts 
uUeriparere sdat, sum extremi ingenii ess^ __ t TacU« 
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&(iurdommj's counsel was pernicious ; because, as Artabanes ob* 
«en%, it tended only to nourish and increase that spirit of haugh- 
tiness and violence in the prince, which was but too prevalent 
ID him already, v/^tf ttu^U^m ; and* because it disposed and ac- 
customed his mina still to carry his views and desires beyond his 
present fortune, still to be aiming at somethine farther, and to set 
DO baunds to his ambition. Thisf is the predominant passion of 
those men whom we usually call conquerors, and whom, according 
to the language of the holy Scripture, we might call with g'-cat 
propriety robbers of natioru.l If you consider and examine the 
whole succession of Persian kings, says Seneca, will you find any 
one of them that ever stopped his career of his own accord ; that 
was ever satisfied with his past conquests ; or that was not form 
ingsome new project or enterprise, when death surprised him? 
Nor ought we to be astonished at such a disposition- adds the 
8!ime author; for ambition is a gulf and a bottomless abyss, where- 
in every thing is lost that is thrown in, and where, though you 
Were to heap province upon province, and kingdom upon kingdom, 
jou would never be able to fill up the mighty void. 

SECTION II. 

Xerxes begins his march, and passes from Asia <nto Europe, by crossing the itraiti of 
the HeJleepont upon a hr -Jge of boats. 

A. M. 3523. The war being resolved upon, Xerxes, that he 

Abu J. c. 481. might omit nothing which could contribute to the 
success of his undertaking, entered into a confederacy with the 
Carthagmians, who were at that time the most potent people of 
the west, and made an agreement with them, that whilst the Per- 
Bian forces should attack Greece, the Carthaginians should fall 
upon the Grecian colonies that were settled in Sicily and Italy, 
in order to hinder them from coming to the aid of the other Gr(i- 
cians- The Carthaginians made Amilcar their general, who d d 
Dot content himself with raising as many troops as he could in 
Africa, but witn the money that Xerxes had sent him, enraged 
a great number of soldiers out of Spain, Gaul, and Italy, m his ser- 
vice ; so that he collected an army of 300,000 men, and a propor- 
tionate number of ships, in order to execute the projects and 
stipulations of the league. 

Thus Xerxes, agreeably to the prophet Daniel's} prediction, puvinff 
fhrough his great power and great riches stirred up all tho natioD« of 

*'Xlf %Axcf till SiSaffxuv vnf -^v^hv ^rxior Ti Si^ta-^iat etU) i;^* oS 
ar«{iorToc. 

t Nee tific Alexandri tantym Titlani fuit, quem per Liberl Hercull^qiie vestigia ^elix 
tmierftas egit; scd omnium, quos fortuna irritavit impiendo. Totum regni Pureicl 
nemmapercense: qiieni inveiiies, cai modum imperii ^ntie \s fecerit? rui non vitai*; 
in aliqiid uUerius prt)cedi)r}di cogitattone finierit? Nee id mirura est. Uuicqiiid ciipl- 
ditati coniigit, peuitus bauritur et eouditur: nee interest quantum eo, quod Inexpkbuil 
est, congeras. Sauc. L vii. de bene/, c. 3. 4 «^er. iv.7. ^ Dao. xL 2. 

Vol, ly. B 
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the then known world <i^ainst the realm of Greece^ thet is to say, of 
all the west under the coramanJ of Amilcar, and of all the 'east 
under his own banner, set out from Susa,* in order to enter upon 
this war, in the fifth year of his reign, which was the tenth after 
the battle of Marathon, and marched towards Sardis, the place 
of rendezvous for the whole land army, whilst the fleet advanced 
along the coasts of Asia Minor towards the Hellespont. 

Xerxest had given orders to have a passage cut through mount 
Athos. This is a mountain in Macedonia, a province of Turkey in 
Europe, which extends a great way into the Archipelago, in the 
form of a peninsula. It is joined to the land only by an isthmus of 
about half a league over. We have already taken notice, that the 
sea in this p^ace was very tempestuous, and occasioned frequent 
shipwrecks. Xerxes made th's his pretext for the orders he gave 
for cutting through the mountain : but the true reason was the 
vanity of signalizing himself by an extraordinary enterprise, and 
by doing a thing that was extremely difficult ; as Tacitus eaye of 
Nero: Eral incredihilium cupitor. Accordingly, Herodotus pb 
serves, that this undertaking was more vain-g!ohous than useful, 
since he might with less trouble and expense have had his vessels 
carried over the isthmus, as was the practice in those days. The 
passage he caused to be cut through the mountain was broad 
enough to let two galleys with ♦hree banks of oars each, pass through 
it abreast. This prince,| who was extravagant enough to believe 
that al7 nature and the very elements were under his command, in 
consequence of that opinion, wrote a letter to mount Athos in the 
following terms : Athos, thou proiA and aspiring mountain, that 
liftest up thy head unto the heavens, I advise thee not to he so auda" 
cious as to put rocks and stones, which cannot be cut, in the way of 
my workman. If thou givest them that opposition, I will cut thee 
entirely down, and throw thee headlong into the sea. At the same 
time* he ordered his labourers to be scourged, in order to make 
them carry on the work the faster. 

A travellerll who lived m the time of Francis the First, and who 
wrote a oook in Latin concerning the singular and remarkable 
things he had seen in his travels, doubts the truth of this fact ; 
and takes notice, that as he passed near mount Athos, he could 
perceive no traces of the work we have been speaking of. 

Xerxes,ir as we have already related, advanced towards Sardis. 
Having lefl Cappadocia, and passed the river Halys, he came to 
Celaena, a city of Phiyx^ia, near which is the source of the MaBan- 
der. Pythius, a Lydian, had his residence in this city, and next 
to Xerxes was the most opulent prince of those times. He enter- 
tained Xerxes and his whole army with an incjedible magnifi- 
cence, and made him an offer of all his wealth towards defraying 

• Herod. 1. vii. c. S6. f Ibid. c. 21. 24. % Plat, de irfi cohib. p. 455. 

$ Plut. de anim. traiiq. p. 470. | Bellon. siufful. rer. obierv. p. 79. f Herod. 
I. vii. 0.26.89. 
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the expenses of his expedition. Xerxes, surprised and charmed at 
60 generoub an ofibr, hat] the curiosity to inquire to what sura his 
riches amounted. Pythius made answer, that with the design of 
offering them to his service, he had taken an exact account of 
them, and that the silver he had hy him amounted to 2000 ta- 
lents* (which make 6,000,000 French money;) and the gold to 
4,000,000 of daricks,t wanting 7000, (that is to <>«/, to 40,000,000 
of livres, wanting 70,000, reckoning ten hvres French ni >• ey to ♦he 
darick.) All this money he offered him, tellmg him, that his reve- 
nues were sufficient for the support of his household. Xerxes 
ma<^e him very hearty acknowledgments, entered into a particular 
friendship with him, and, that he might not be outdone in generosi- 
ty, instead of accepting his offers, obliged hiTi to accept as a pre- 
sent the 7000 daricks, which were wanting to make up his gold a 
round sum of 4,000,000. 

After such a conduct as this, who would not think that Py- 
thius*8{ peculiar characteristic and particular virtue had been 
geiiorosity, and a noble contempt of riches ? And yet he was one 
of the most penurious princes m the world; and who, besides his 
sordid avarice with regard to himself, was extremely cruel and in- 
human to his subjects, whom he kept continually employed in hard 
and fruitless labour, always digging in the gold and silver miiics^ 
which he had in his territories. When he was absent from home, 
his subjects went with tears in their eyes to the princess his wife, 
laid their complaints before her, and implored her assistance. Com- 
miserating their condition, she made use of a very extraordinary 
method to work upon her husband, and to give him a clear notion 
and a palpable demonstration of the folly and injustice of his con- 
duct. On his return home, she ordered an entenainment to he 
prepared for him, very magnificent in appearance, but what in 
reality was no entertainment. All the courses and services were 
of gold and silver ; and the prince, in the midst of all these rich 
dishes and splendid rarilies, could not satisfy his hunger. He easily 
divined the meaning of this enigma, and began to consider, that 
the end of gold and silver wasnot merely to be looked upon, but 
te be employed and made use of; and that to neglect, as he had 
done, the business of husbandry and the tilling of land, l3y employ- 
ing all his people in digging and working of mines, was the direct 
way to bring a famine both upon himself and his country. For the 
future, therefore, he only reserved a fiflh part of his people for the 
business of mining. Plutarch has preserved this fact, in a f reatise 
wherein he has collected a, great many others, to prove the ability 
and industry of ladies. We have the same disposition of mind 
noticed in fabulous story, in the example of a prince,* who reigned 
in this very country, for whom every thing that he touched was 

• Ahont *55.000r sterling. f About 1,700,000Z. rterilng. X Plutarch call« 

liimi^yUite. F;ut. de viit. mulier. p. Wi. ^ Midas, king of Phrygia.. 
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immediately turned into gold, according to the request which he 
himself had made to the gods, and who by that means was in dan- 
ger of perishing with hunger. 

The same prmce,* who had made such obliging offers to Xerxes, 
having desired as a favour of him some time afterwards, that out 
of his five sons who served in his army, he would be pleased to 
leave him the elucst, in order to be a support and a comfort to him 
in his ok age ; the king was so enraged at the proposal, though 
po reasonable in itself, that he caused the eldest^ son to be killed 
before the eyes of his father, giving him to understand, it was a fa- 
vour that he spared the lives of him and tlie rest of his children ; and 
then causing the dead body to be uut in two, and one part to be 
placed on the right, and the other on the left, he made the whole 
army pass between them, as if he meant to purge and purify it by 
such a sacrifice. What a monster in nature is a prince of this kind ! 
How is it possible to have any dependance upon the friendship 
of the great, or to rely upon their warmest professions and pro- 
testations of gratitude and service ? 

From Phrygia,f Xerxes marched to Sardis, where he spent the 
winter. From hence he sent heralds to all the cities of Greece, 
except Athens and Lacedcemon, to require them to give him earth 
and water, which, as we haye taken notice of before, was the way 
of exacting and acknowledging submission. 

As soon as the spring of the year came on, he Jeft Sardis, and 
directed his march towards the Hellespont. Being arrived .there,t 
he wished to have the pleasure of seeing a naval engagement. A 
throne was erected for him upon an eminence ; and in that situa- 
tion, seeing all the sea crowded with his vessels, and the land cover- 
ed with his troops, he at first felt a secret joy diffuse itself through 
his soul, in surveying with his own eyes the vast extent of his power, 
and considering himself as the most happy of mortals; but re- 
flecting soon aiterwards, that of so many thousands, in a hundred 
years' time there would not be one living soul remaining, his joy 
was turned into grief, and he could not forbear weeping at the un- 
certainty and instability of human things. He might have found 
another subject of reflection, which would have more justly merited 
his tears and affliction, had he turned his thoughts upon liimself, 
and considered the reproaches he deserved for being the instru- 
ment of shortening that fatal term to millions of people whom his 
cruel ambition was going to sacrifice -in an unjust and unnecessary 
war. 

Artabanes, who neglected no opportunity of making himself use- 
ful to the young prince, rnd of instilling into him sentiments of 
foodness for his people, took advantage of this moment, in which 
e found hmi touched with a senss of tenderness and humanity, 

• Herod. I. vii. c. 38, 39. Sen. de ir&, 1. Ui. c 17 . f Herod. 1. vU. c. 30-33 
I Ibid. c. 44, 46. 
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tnd ]ed him into ftrther reflections upon the miseriei with which 
the lives of most men are attended, and which render them fto pain« 
ful and unhappy ; endeavouring at the same time to make him 
sensible of the duty and obligation of princes, who, not being able 
to prolong the natural life of their subjects, ought at least to do aU 
that lies in their power iq alleviate the troubles and allay the bit 
temessof it. 

In the same conversation, Xerxes asked his uncle if be still per , 
sisted in bis first opinion, and if he would still advise him not to make 
war against Greece, supposing he had not seen the vision, which 
occasioned him to change his sentiments. Artabanes owned he still 
had his fears ; and l)hat he was very uneasy concerning two things. 
What are those two thin^ ? replied Xerxes. The land and the 
sea, says Artabanes: the land, because there is no country t.tat 
can feed and maintain so numerous an army; the sea, because 
th^re are uo ports capable of receiving such a multitude of vessels. 
The king was very sensible of the strength of this reasoning ; but 
as it was now too late to go back, he made answer, that in great 
undertakings, men ought not so narrowly to examine all the incon- 
veniences tbat may attend them ; that if they did, no signal enter- 
prises would ever be attempted ; and that if his predecessors had 
observed' so scrupulous and timorous a rule of policy, the Persian 
empire would never have attained its present height of greatness 
and glory. 

Artabanes gave the king another piece of very prudent advice, 
which he no more thought fit to follow than he had the former : 
this was, not to .employ the lonians in his service against the Gre- 
cians, from whom they were origmally descended, and on which 
account he ought to suspect their fidelity. Xerxes, however, after 
these conversations witb his uncle, treated him with great friend- 
ship, paid him the highest marks of honour and respect, >scnt him 
back to Susa, to take the care and admiuistration of the empire 
upon him during his own absence, and to that end invested nim 
with his whole authority. 

Xerxes,* at a vast expense, had caused a bridge of boats to be 
built upon the sea, for the passage of his forces from Asia into - 
Europe- The space that separates the two continents, formerly 
called the Hellespont, and now calle<l the straits of the Dardanelles, 
or of Gallippli, is seven stadia in jreadth, which is near an En- 
glish mile. A violent storm arose on a sudden, and broke down 
file bridge. Xerxes hearing this news on his arrival, fell into a 
transport of rage ; and in order to avenge himself for so cruel an 
affront, commanded two pair of chains to be thrown into the sea, 
as if he meant to shackle and confine it, and his men to give it 300 
Btrokes of a whip, addressing it in this ifianner ; Thou Irovbletome 
and unhappy element, thus does ihy master chastise thee for having 

♦Her6d.I.vii.c.33-38. 
B 2 
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affronted him without reason, Knmo, that Xerxes idll easily Jtnd 
meaau to pais overihyidntersyin spite of all thy billows and resistance. 
The extravagance of this prince did not stop here ; but, making 
the undertakers of the work answerable for events which do not 
in the least depend upon the power of man, he ordered arl those 
persons to have their heads struck off. that had been charged with 
ibe direcion and management of that undertaking. 

Xerxes* commanded two other bridges to be built, one for the 
army to pass over, and the other for the baggage and beasts of bur 
den. He appointed workmen more able and expert than the for 
mer, who went about it in this manner : — they placed 360 vessel^ 
across, some of them having three banks of oars, and others fifty 
oars a-piece, with their sides turned towards ihe Euxme sea ; and 
on the side that faced the iEgean sea, they put 314. They then 
cast large anchors into the water on both sides, in order to fix and 
secure all these vessels against the violence of the ^inds, and 
against the current of the water.f On the east side they left three 
passages -or vacant spaces between the vessels, that there might be 
room for small boats to go and come easily, as there was occasion, 
to and from the Euxine sea. After this, upon the land on both sides, 
they drove large piles into the earth, with huge rings fastened to 
them, to which were tied six vast cables, which went over each of 
the two bridges ; two of which ccbles were made of hetnp, and four 
of a sort of reeds called ^/ySxoc , which were made use of in those 
times for the making of cordage. Those that were made of hemp 
must have been of an extraordinary strength and thickness, since 
every cubit of those cables weighed atalent.^ The cables, laid over 
the whole extent of the vessels lengthwise, reached from one side 
to the other of the sea. When this part of the work was finish- 
ed, quite over the vessels from side tu side, and over the cables we 
have been speaking of, they laid the trunks of trees, cut purposely 
for that use, and planks again over them, fastened and joined to • 
gether, to serve as a kind of floor or solid bottom ; all which they 
covered over with earth, and added rails or battlements on each 
Bide, that the horses and cattle might not be frightened at seeing 
the sea in their passage. This was tbe mode of constructing those 
famous bridges built by Xerxes. 

When the whole work was completed, a day was appointed for 
their passing over ; and as soou as the first rays of the sim began 
to appear, sweet odours of all kinds were abundantly spread over 
both of the bridges, and the way was strewed with myrtle. At 
the same time Xerxes poured out libations into the sea, and turn- 
ing his face towards the sun, the principal object of the Persian 

« Herod. 1. vil. c. 36. 

T Polybius remarks, that tbore ts a current of water from the lake Mieotis and the 
Eaxine sea into the Mgean sea, occasioned by tbe rivers which empty themselves into 
those two seas. Pol. 1. iv. p. 307, 308. 

t A talent In weight consisted of 60 mins, that is to lay, of 43 pounds of our wtight| 
and the mina consisted of lOU drachms. 
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wwsMp, hte implored the asostance of that god in the aiterpriiB 
he had undertaken, and desired the continuance of his nrotection 
tin he had made the entire conquest of Europe, and haa brought 
it into subjection to hie power; this done, he threw the vessel 
which be had used in itikking his libations, together with a golden 
cup and a Persian scimitar, into the sea. The army was seven 
days and seven nights in passing over these straits ; those who 
were appointed to conduct the march, lashing the poor soldiers 
•II the while with whips, in order to quicken their speed, accord- 
ing to the custom of that nation, which, properly speaking, waa 
Ovi/ a huge assembly of slaves. 

SECTION III. 

Enumeradoa of Xerxes's forces. Demaratus deli vera bis aentimeBta fbeely npon tfaH 
priDce'8 enterprise. 

Xerxes,* directing his march across the Thracian Chersonesus, 
arrived at Doriscus, a city standing at the mouth of the Hebrus. 
in Thrace ; where, having encajnped his army, and ffiven orders for 
his fleet to follow hita along the shore, he reviewed them both. 

He found the land army, which he bad brought out of Asia, con- 
sisted of 1,700,000 loot and 80,0i)0 horse, which, with 20,000 men 
at least that were absolutely necessary for conducting and taking 
care of the carriages and the camels, made in all 1,800,000 men. 
When he had passed the Hellespont, the nations that submitted to 
him made an addition to his army of 300,000 men, which made aU 
his land forces together amount to 2,100,000 men. 

His fleet when it set out from Asia, consisted of 1207 vessels of 
war, all of three banks of oars. Each vessel carried 200 men, na- 
tives of the couiitry tl^t fitted them out, besides thirty more, that 
Were either Perwans or Modes, or of the Sacee ; which made in all» 
277,610 men. The European nations augmented his fleet with 
120 vessels, each of which carried 200 men ^ in all, 24,000; these, 
added to the others, amounted together to 301,610 men. 

Besides this fleet, which consisted all of lar^e vessels, the small 
galleys of thirty and fifty oars, the transport shipp, the vessels that 
wrri'jd the provisions, and that were employed in other uses, 
amounted to 3000. If we reckon but eighty men in each of these 
vessels, one with another, that made m the whole 24O',000 men. 

Thus, when Xerxes arrived at ThermopylaB, his land and sea 
forces together made up the number of 2,641,610 men, without in- 
cluding servants, eunuchs, women, suttlers, and other people of 
that sort, which usually follow an army, and whose number at this 
time was equal to tt**! of the forces : so that the whole number of those 
that followed Xersces in this expedition, amounted to 6,283,220. 
Th\j! is the computation which Herodotus makes of them, and 

* fi«zod. 1. TiL c. ah-99. 184-187. 
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in which Plutarch 9Jid Isocrates nsjee with hiiA. Diodortn Sica 
luB, Pliny, iBlian,* and others, faU verv short of this number in 
their calculation ; but their accounts of the matter appear to be 
less authentic than that of Herodotus, who lived in the same age 
in which this expedition was made, and who repeats the inscrip- 
tion engraved, by the order of the Amphictyons, upon the monu- 
ment of those Grecians who were killed at Thermopyle, which 
expressed that they fought against 3,000,000 of men. 

For tne sustenance of all these persons,! there must be every 
day consumed, according to Herodotus's computation, above 
110,340 medimni of flour (the medimnus was a measure wh'i h, 
according to Budeus, was equivalent to six of our bushels,! allow- 
ing for every head the quantity of a choenix, which was tne daily 
allowance that masters gave their slaves among the Grecians. 
We have no account in history of any other army so numerous as 
this. And amongst all these millions of men, there was not one 
that could vie with Xerxes in point of beauty, either for the come- 
liness of his face, or the tallness of bis persdh. But this is poor merit 
or pre-eminence for a prince, when attended with no other. Ac- 
cordingly, Justin, after he has mentioned the number of these 
troops, adds, that this vast body .of forces wanted a chief: Huie 
ianto agmird dux defuit. 

We should hardly be able to contrive how it was possible ta 
find a sufficient quantity of provisions fox such an nnmense number 
of persons, if the historian| had not infohned us, that Xerxes had 
employed four whole years in making preparations for this expedi- 
tion. We have seen already how many vessels of burden there 
were, that coasted along continually to attend upon, and suppl}', 
the land army; and doubtless there were fresh ones arriving every 
day, that furnished the camp with a sufficient plemy of idl things 
necessary. 

Herodotus* acquaints us with the method of which they made 
use to calculate these forces, which were almost innumerable. 
They assembled 10,000 men in a particular place, and ranked 
them as close together as was possible ; after which, they described 
a circle quite round them, and erected a little wall upon that ciicle, 
about half the height of a man's body : when this was done, they 
made the whole army successively pass through this space, and 
thereby knew to what number it amounted. 

Herodotus gives us also a particular account of the different ar- 
mour of all the nations that constituted this array. Besides the 
generals of every nation, who each of them commanded the troops 
of their respective country, the land army was under the command 
of six Persian generals; viz. Mardonius, the son of Gobryas ; Ti- 
rintatechmes, the son of Artabanes, and Snierdones, sontoOtanes, 

♦ DIod. I. xi. p. 3. PUn. 1. xxxii!. c. 10. iElian. 1. xiii. c. 3. f Herod. 1. vU. c 187 
t Ibid. L vU. c. 2(K ^ Ibid. c. 60. 
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both near relations to the kmg ; Masistes, eon of Darias and Ato^ 
6a ; Gergis, son of Ariazes ; and Megabycus, son of Zopyrus. 
The 10,000 Persians who were called the Immortal Band, were 
commanded byHydarnes. The cavalry had its particular com- 
manders. 

There were likewise fi>ar Persian generals wiio commanded the 
fleet. In Herodotus* we have a particular account of all the na- 
tions by which it was fitted out. Artemisia, queen of Halicamas- 
6US, who since the death of her husband governed the kingdom for 
her son, that was still a minor, brought but five vessels alon^ with 
her; but they were the best equipped, and the lightest ships in 
the whole fleet, next to those of the Sidonians. This princess dis- 
tinguished horself in this war by her singular courage, and still 
more by her prudence and conduct. Herodotus observes, that 
among all the commanders in the army, there was not one who 
gave Xerxes so good advice and such wise counsel as this queen ; 
but he was not prudent enough to profit by it. 

When Xerxes had numbered his whole forces by land and sea, 
he asked Demaratus if he thought the Grecians would dare to 
wait for him. I have already tcdten notice, that this Demaratus 
was one of the two kings of Sparta, who, being exiled by the fac- 
tion of his enemies, had taken refuge at the Persian court, where 
he was entertained wHh the greatest marks of honour and bene- 
ficence. As the courtiers were one day expressing their surpnse,f 
that a king should suffer himself to be banished, and desired him 
to acquaint them with the reason of it : It is, says he, because at 
Sparta Ike law is tttore powerful than the kings. This prince was very 
much esteemed in Persia; but neither the injustice of the Spartan 
citizens, nor the kind treatment of the Persian king, could make 
him forget his country. J As soon as he knew that Xerxes waa 
making preparations for the war, he found means to give the Gre- 
cians secret intelligence of it. And now, being obliged on this 
occasion to speak his sentiments^ he did it with such a noble free- 
dom and dignity, as became a Spartan, and a king of Sparta. 

Demaratus,^ before he answered the king's question, desired to 
know whether it was his pleasure that he should flatter him, oi 
that he should speak his thoughts to him freely and sincerely 
Xerxes having declared that he desired him to act with the utmost 
Bineerity, Great prince, says Demaratus, since it is agreeable to 
your pleasure ana commands, I shail deliver my sentiments to you 
UfUh the utmost truth and sincerity. It must be confessed, that from 
the beginning of time Greece has been trained up and accustomed to 

Cyrty.- but then she has introduced and established virtue within 
territories, which wisdom cultivates, and the vigour of her laws 
naintains. And it is by the use which Greece knows how to mak§ 

* Herod. I. vii. e. 89. 99. ' f Plut. in Apoph. Lacon. p. 330. 
X Amiciorpatriepoi'tfueainquamregipostbeneficia. Jmtiiu i 
^ ileBMi.l. vii. c. 101.103. 
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of this virtue, thai §he defends herself equally agmnsl the mionM» 
fUennes of poverty and the yoke of servitude. But, to speak only of 
the Lacedoemonians, my particular countrymen, you may assure your- 
self, thai cu they are bom and bred up in liberty, they wpll never 
heckrken to any proposals that tend to slavery. Though they were 
deserted and abandoned by all the other Grecians, and reduced to a 
hand of a thousand men, or even to a more inconsiderable number, 
they will still come out to meet you, and not refuse to give you battle. 
Xerxes, upon hearing this discourse, fell a laughing ; and as he 
Gould not comprehend how men in such a state of liberty and inde- 
pendence as the Lacedemonians were described to enjoy, who 
had no master to force and compel them to it, could be capable of 
exposing themselves in such a manner to danger and death : De- 
maratus replied, The Spartans* indeed are free, and under no sub- 
jection to the will of any mmi ; but at tlie same time they have lawsj 
to which they are subject, and of which they stand in greater awe 
than your subjects do of your majesty. . J^ow by these laws they are 
forbidden evertojiy in battle, let the number of their enemies be never 
eo superior ; and are commanded, by abiding firm in their posty 
either to conquer or to die. 

Xerxes was not offended at the hberty wherewith Demaratus 
apoke to him, and continued his march. 

SECTION IV. 

^e Lacedteraonfans and Athenians send to their allies to reqiaire 8aceoiin1h>ni tftei% 
but to no purpose. Tbe command of tbe fleet given to tJie Lacedemonians. 

LacedffiTDon and Atbens,f which were the two most powerful 
cities of Greece, and those against' which Xerxes was most exas- 
perated, were not indolent or asleep whilst so formidable an enemy 
was approaching. Having received intelligence long before of th^ 
designs of this prince, they had sent spies to Sard is, in t)rder to 
ffain more exact information as to the number and quality of his 
forces. These spies were seized, and as they were just going to 
1)6 put to death, Xerxes countermanded it, and gave orders that 
they should be conducted through his army, and then be sent back 
without any harm being done tliem. At their return, the Gre- 
cians understood what they had to apprehend from so potent an 
enemy. 

They sent deputies at the same time to Argos, into Sic ily to 
Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, to the isles of Corcyra and Crete, to 
desire succours from them, and to form a league against the com- 
mon enemy. 

The people of Argos offered a very considerable succour,:^ on 
condition that they should have an equal share of t lie authority and 
command with the Lacedemonians. The latter consented, that 

• Herod. 1. vii. c 104. \ Ibid. \. vii. c. 145, 146. % Ibid 1. tU. c I4d. US 
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thekrg of Argos. should have the same authority as either of tho 
two hags of Spf^rta. This was granting them a great dea I : but 
into what errors and mischiefs are not men led by a mistaken point 
of honour, and a foolish jealousy of command ! The Argives were 
Dot contented with this offer, and refused to assist the allied Gre- 
cians, without considering, that if they suffered them to be destroy- 
ed, their -own ruin must inevitably foUow that of Greece. 

The deputies proceeded from Argos to Sicily,* and addi eased 
themselves to Gelon, who was the most ^tent prince at that time 
among the Greeks. He promised to assist them with 200 vessels 
of three benches of -oars, with an army of 20,000 foot and 2000 
horse, 2000 light-armed soldiers, and the same number of bowmen 
and slingers, and to supply theOrecian army with provisions du- 
ring the whojc war, on condition they would make lum generalis- 
simo of all the forces both by land and sea. The Lacedemonians 
were highly offended at such a proposal. Gelon then abated some- 
what in his demands, and promised the same, provided he had at 
least the command either of the fleet or of the army. This pro- 
posal was strenuously opposed by the Athenians, who made an- 
swer, that tljey alone had a right to command the fleet, m case 
the Lacedaemonians were willing to give it up. Gelon had a more 
substantial reason for not leaving Sicily unprovided with troops, 
which was the approach of the formidable army of the Carthagi- 
nians, commanded by Amilcar, that consisted of 300,000 men. 

The inhabitants of Corcyra,t now called Corfii, gave the en- 
voys a favourable answer, and immediately put to sea with a fleet 
of sixty vessels. But they advanced no farther than the coasts of 
Laconia, pretending they were hindered by contrary winds, but in 
reality waiting to see the success of an engagement, that they 
might afterwards "ange themselves on the side of the conqueror. 

The people of Crete,! having consulted the Delphic oracle, to 
know what resolution they were to take on this occasion, absolutely 
refbsed to enter into the league. 

Thus were the Lacedsemonians and Athenians left almost to 
themselves,^ al^ the rest of the cities and nations having submitted 
to the heralds chat Xerxes had sent to require earth and water of 
them, excepting the people of Thespia and PlatffiSB. In so press- 
ing a danger,|| their first care was to put an end to all discord and 
division among themselves ; for which reason the Athenians made 
peace with the people of iEgina, with whom they were actually 
at war. 

Their next care was to appoint a general rlT for there never was , 
any occasion wherein it was more necessary to choose one, who 
was capable of so important a trust, than in the present conjunc- 
ture, when Greece was upon the point of being attacked by the 
forces of all Asia. The most able and experienced captains, ter- 

• Herod. I. vH. c. 15^-161. t Ibid. c. 168. t TWd. c. 161— 17J. ft IbkL 
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Tified at the greatness of the danger, had taken the resohTtion of 
not presenting themselves as candidates. There was a certain 
citizen at Athens, whose name was Epicydes, that had some elo- 
quence, but in other respects was a person of no nierit, was m dis- 
reputation for his want of courage, and notorious for his avarice. 
Notwithstanding all which it wad apprehended, that in the assem- 
bly of the people the votes would run in his favour. Tliemistocles, 
who was sensible, that* in calm weather almost any manner may 
be capable of conducting a vessel, but that in storms and tempests 
the most able pilots are at a loss, was convinced, that the common- 
wealth was ruined, if Epicydes was chosen general, whose venal 
and mercenary soul gave them the justest reason to fear, that he 
was net proof against the Persian gold. There are occasions^ 
when, in order to act wisely (I had almost said regularly,) it is ne- 
cessary to dispense with and rise above aH rule. Themistocles, 
who kii^w very well that in the present state of affairs he was the 
only person capable of commanding, did for that reason make no 
scruple of employing bribes and presents to femove his competitor: 
andf having found means to make the ambition of Epicydes amends^ 
by gratifying his avarice, he got himself elected general in his 
stead. We may here, I think, very justly apply to Themistocles,. 
what Livy says of Fabius on a like occasion. This great com- 
mander finding, when Hannibal was in the heart of Italy, that the 
people were going to make a man of no merit consul, employed all his 
own influence, as well as that of his friends, to be continued in the 
consulship, without being concerned at the clamour that might be 
raised against him ; and he succeeded in the attempt. The histo- 
rian adds,| The conjuncture of affairs, and the extreme danger to 
which the common^weatth was exposed, were arguments of such 
weight, tha^hey prevented any one from being of ended at a conduct 
which might appear to be contrary to rule^ and removed all suspicion 
of Fabius' s having acted from any motive of interest or ambition^ 
On the contrary, the pitbtic admired his generosity and greatness of 
soul in that, as he knew the commonwealth had occasion for an ac 
complished general, and could not be ignorant or dovhtful of his own 
nngtUar merit in that resp set, he had chosen rather tn some sort to 
hazard his own reputation, and perhaps expose his character to ths 
reproaches of envious tongues, than to he wanting in any service k% 
tould render his country. 
The Athenians also passed a decree to recall home aU their peo 

^ • Quilibet nautKrum Tectorar..qne trniqnUIo marl gubernare potest ; ub* orta scv* 
lempestas est, ac turbato mari rapitur vento navu, tuiu viro ct gubernat&re opus eat. 
Liv. 1. xxlv. n. 8. 
t X^ir^tfri Tfc» ^iXort/uUf t^«>jr0-aTo ^ei^ tow 'E7rt»^i,», 
t TenipuB ac necessitas belli, ac diMcriiiien surnuiii; lerurn, I'aciebant neqsfe aut hi 
exemplum exqulreret, aut sui^pectum cupidlratis imperii consulem habeiet Quin 
laudabant potius masnitudineiu aninii, quftd cum sunirao impefatore esse opus reipw 
■ciret, seque eum baud dubie esse, minoris invidiam suam, si aua «z re oriretur^ auaia 
utiUtatem reip. feci8s«t. jLi». L xxiv. n. ». »'» — • 
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pie that were in banL^ment.* They were a^id, lest Arktidet 
should join their enemioe, and lest his authority should carry over a 
great many others to the side of the barbarians. But they were 
very little acquainted with their citieen, wno was infinitely renacte 
from such sentiments. Be that as it may, they thousrht fit to re- 
call him. and Themistocles was so far from opposing the decree lor 
that purpose, that he promoted it with all his influence and authori- 
ty. The hatred and division of these great men had nothing ol 
that implacable, bitter, and outrageous spirit which prevailed 
among the Romans in the later times of the republic. The danger 
of the state was the cause of their reconciliation, and when their 
services were uecessary to the preservation of the public, they laid 
aside all their jealousy and rancour : and we shall see bv the 8e<]uel, 
that Aristides was so far from secretly thwarting his former nvtJ, 
that he zealously contributed to the success of his enterprises, and 
to the advancement of his glory. 

The alarm increased in Greece, in proportion as they received 
advice that the Persian army advanced. If the Athenians and La- 
cedaemonians had been able to make no other resistance than with 
their land forces, Greece had been utterly ruined and reduced to 
slavery. Thld exigence taught them how to set a right value upon 
the prudent foresight of Themistocles, who upon some other pretext 
had caused 100 gdleys to be built. Instead of judging like the rest 
of the Athenians, who looked upon the victory of Marathon as 
the end of the war, he on the contrary considered it rather as 
the beginning, and as the signal of still greater battles, for which it 
wan necessary to prepare the Athenian people : and from that very 
time he began to think of raising Athens to a superiority over Spar- 
ta, which for a long time had been the mistress of all Greece. 
With this view he indeed it expedient to direct all the strength of 
Athens entirely towards naval chairs, perceiving very plainly that as 
she wa^ so weak by land, she had no other way to render herself 
necesssary to her allies or formidable to her enemies. His advice 
prevailed in spite of the opposition of Miltiades, whose difierence of 
opinion undoubtedly arose from the little probablity there was, that a 
people entirely unacquainted with fighting at sea, and who were 
.capable of fitting out, and arming only very small vessels, should 
be able to withstand so formidable a power as that of the Persians 
who had both a numerous land army, and a fleet of above 1000 
ships. 

The Athenians had some silver mines in a part of Attica called 
Laurium,f the whole revenues aid product of which used to be dis- 
tributed among them. Themistocles had the courage to propose 
to the people that they should abolish these distributions, and em- 
ploy that money. in building vessels with three benches of oars, in 
order to noake war upon the people of iEgina, against whom he 

* Plat in Ariat p. 323, 333. t Hut. ih Themist. p. 113. 
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endeavoured to fekindle their ancient jealousy. No people are erer 
willing to sacrifice their private interests to the general utility of 
the public : for they seldom have so much generosity or public spirit, 
as to purchase the welfare of the state at their own expense. The 
Athenian people, however, did it upon this occasion ; moved by the 
earnest rennxitsrances of Themistocles, they consented^ that the 
money which arose from the product of the mines^ should be em- 
> ployed in the building of 100 galleys. Against the arrival of 
Xerxes they doubled the number, and to that fleet Greece owed ita 
preservation. 

When they came to the point of naming a general for the command 
of the navy,* the Athenians, who alone had furnished two-thirda 
of it, laid cairn to that honour as appertaining to then^ and their 
p' etensions were certainly just and well grounded. It happened, 
however, that the suffrages c^ the allies aU concurred in favour of 
Eurybiades, a Lacedaemonian. Themistocles, though very aspiring 
after glory, thought it incumbent upon him on this occasion to 
neglect his own interests for the common good of the nation : and 
giving the Athenians to understand, that, provided they behaved as 
valiant men, all tha Grecians would quickly desire to confer the 
command upon them of their own accord, he persupded them to 
consent, as he would do himself, to give up that point at present to 
the Spartans. It may justly be 6aid, that this prudent moderation 
in Themistocles was another means of saving the state. For the 
allies threatened to separate themselves from them, if they refused 
to comply ; and if that had happened, Greece must have been mevi- 
tably ruined. 

SECTION V 

The battle of Tbertnopyhe, Tbe deatb of LeonMaa^ 

A. M. 3K4. The only thing that now remained to be diseussed.f 

Ant. J. c. 480. ^as to know in what place they should resolve to meet 
the Persians, in order to dispute their entrance into Greece. The 
people of Thessaly represented, that as they were the most ex- 
posed, and likeiy to be first attacked by the enemy, it was but reaso^i- 
able tl. at their defence and security, on which the safety of all Greece 
so much depended, should first be provided for ; without which they 
should be obliged to take other measures, that would be contrary 
to their inclinations, but yet absolutely, necessary, in case their 
country was left, unprotected and defenceless. It was hereupon 
resolved, that 10,000 men sbouk be sent to- guard the passage 
which separates Macedonia from Thessaly near the river Peneus, 
between the mountains Olympus and Ossa. But Alexander, the son 
of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, having given them to understand, 
that if they waited for the Persians in that place they must inevitat- 

, Clexod. 1. vui. c. 213. t Herod 1, vU. c 172 nx 
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b\y be overpowered by their numbers, they retired to Thermopylae. 

The Thtosalians finding themselves thus abancbned, without any 
farther deliberation •submitted tu the Persians. 

Thermopylde is a strait or narrow pass of mount (Eta,* between 
Tbessaly and Fhocis, only twenty-five feet broad, which therefore 
might be defended by a small number of forces, and which was the 
only way through which the Persian land army could enter Achaia, 
and advance to besiege Athens. This was the place where the 
Grecian army thought fit to wait for the enemy : the person who ' 
commanded it was Leon*das, one of the two kings of Sparta. 

Xerxes in the mean time was upon his march :f he had given 
orders for his fleet to follow him along the coast, and to regulate 
their motions according to tliose of the 'and army. Wherever he 
came he found provisions and refreshment prepared brforehand, 
pursuant to the orders he had sent ; and every city he arrived at 
gave him a magnificent entertainment, which cost immense sums 
of money. The vjist expense of these treats give occasion to a 
witty saying of a certain citizen of Abdera, in Thi^ce, who, when 
the king was gone, said they ought to thank the gods, that he ate 
but one meal a day. 

In the same country of Thrace,^ there was a prince who showed 
aj extraordinary greatness of soul on this occasion : it was the 
king of the Bisalt®. Whilst aU the other princes ran into servi* 
tude, and basely submitted to Xerxes, he proudly refused to re« 
ceive his yoke or to obey him. Not being m a condition to resist 
him with open force, he retired to the top of the mountain Rhodope^ 
into an inaccessible place, and forbade all his sons, who were six in 
number, to carry arms against Greece. But they, either through 
fear of Xerxes, or through a curiosity to see so important a war, 
followed the Persians, in contradiction to their father's injunction. 
On their return home, their fcther, to punish so direct a disobe- 
dience, condemned all his sons to have their eyes put out. Xerxef 
continued his march through Thrace, Macedonia, and Tbessaly , 
every thin^ giving way oefore him till he came to the strait of 
Thermopyfe. 

One cannot se^, without the utmost astonishroent,^ what a handfut 
of troops the Grecians opposed to the innumerable army of Xerxes. 
We find a particular account of their numbers in Pausanias. AU 
their forces joined together, amounted only to 11,200 men; of 
which number 4000 only were employed at Thermopyle to defend 
the pass. But these soldiers, adds the historian, were all deter- 
Biined to a man either to conquer or die. And what is it that such 
an army cannot effect •* 

When Xerxes advanced near the straits of Thermopyl«,|I he 
was strangely surprised to find that they were prepared to dispute 
his passage. He had always flattered himself, that on the first 

• Herod. 1. vtl. e. 17S. 177. f Ibid. c. l<Ki. 133. t Ibid. I. viii. c. 119. 
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hearing of his arrival, the Greciana would betake themselves to 
flight ; nor could he ever be persuaded to believe, what ^emaratua 
had told him from the beginning ofhis project, that a!t the first pass 
he came to, he would find his who!e army stoppea by a handfu] 
of men. He sent out a spy before him to view the enemy. The 
spy brought word, that he found the Lacedaemonians oiit of their in- 
trenchments, and that they were diverting themselves with milita- 
ry exercises, and combing their hair ; this was the Spartan manne? 
of preparing themselves for battle. 

Xerxes still entertaining some hopes, waited four days on pur- 
pose tD give them time to retreat. And in this interval of time he 
used his utmost endeavours to gain Leonidas,* by making him 
magnificent promises, anvl assuring him that he would make him 
master of all Greece, if he would come over to hb party. Leoni* 
das rejected his proposal with scor& and indignation. Xerxes having 
afterwards written to him to deliver up bis arms, Leonidas, in a 
style and cpirit truly laconical, answered him in two words ; Come 
and take them.j Nothing remained, but to prepare to engage the 
Lacedemonians. Xerxes first commanded his Median forces to 
warch against them, with orders to take them all alive and bring- 
them to him. The Modes were not able to stand tlie charge c^the 
Grecians ; and being sliamefully put to flight, they showed, say^i 
Herodotus,^ that Xerxes had a great many men, but few soldiers. 
The next that were sent to face the Spartans, were those Persians 
called the Immortal Band, which consisted of 10,000 men, and 
were the best troops in the whole army. But these bad no better 
success than the former. 

Xerxes, despairing of being able to force his way throngh troops 
8o determined to conquer or die, was extremely perplexed^ and 
«ould not tell what resolutioi^ to take ; when an inhabitant of the 
tsountry came to him, and discovered a secret path,{ leading to an 
eminence, which overlooked and commanded the Spartan forces. 
He quickly despatched a detachment thither, which, marching all 
fii^t, arrived there at the break of day, (oxd possessed themselves 
of that advantageous post. 

The Greeks were soon apprised of this imsfoTtane ; and Leoni- 
das, seeing that it was now impossible to withstand the enemy, 
obliged the rest of the allies to retire, but stayed himself with his 
300 Lacedirmonians, aii resolved to die with their leader, who be- 
ing told by the oracle, that either Lacediemon or her king must 
necessarily perish, determined, without the least hesitation^ to sa- 
crifice himself for his country. The Spartans lost all hopes either 

• Plat. tD Lacon. Apoph. p. 225. t *A»Ti>i»<it4»» Moxfl»f xo/fti, 

t "On ^oxxoi fjth afBfmTTot ««», oxtyot i§ ai^fVm 
^ ^dd multi bomiDes essent, paiici auteiu viri. 

^ When the Gauls, SOO years after this, came to invade Greece, they possessed theB»- 
telves of the straits of Thermopylae by means of the same by-path, which the GrocteB* 
bad still neglected to secure. Patuam. 1. i. p. 7, & 
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of conquering or escaping, and looked upon Thennopyloe as their 
burying-place. The king, exhorting his men to take some nourisb- 
iQ3iit, and telling them at the same time, that they should sup 
together withi Pluto, they set up a shout of joy as if they had beea 
invited to a banquet, and full of ardour advanced with their king 
to battle. The shock was exceedingly violent and bloody. Leom- 
das was one of the first that fell. The endeavours of the Lacedie- 
monians to defend his dead body w^ere incredible. At length, not 
vanquished, but oppressed by numbers, they all fell, except one 
man, who escaped to Sparta, where he was treated as a coward 
and traitor to his country, and nobody would keep company or 
converse with him ; but soon afterwarcls he made gforiofis amends 
for his fault at the battle of PlatseaB, where he distin^ished him- 
self in an extraordinary manner. Xerxes,'*' enraged to the last 
degree against Leonidas for daring to make head against him, 
caused his dead body to be hung on a gallows ; and while he in- 
tended dishonour to his enemy covered himself with disgraco. * 
Some time after these tran/actions, by order of the Amphictyons, 
a magnificent monument was erected at Thermopylas in honour of 
these brave defenders of Greece ; and upon the monument wero 
two inscriptions; one of which was general, and related to all 
those that died at Thermopyl«B, importing, that the Greeks of 
Peloponnesus, t^ the number of 4000, had made head against 
the Persian army, which consisted of 3,000,000 of men : the other 
related to the Spartans in particular. It was composed by the 
poet Simonides, and is very remarkable for its simplicity. It is as 
follows : 

*ft f «7v', uyyitxov AeiKtfsttfjiorlott, or/ tm/i 

That is to say ; Go, passenger, and tell at Lacedanjion, thai we died 
here in obedience to her sabred ktws. Forty years afterwards, Pau- 
sauius, who obtained the victory of Platsse, caused the bones of 
Leonidas to De carried from Thermopylce to Sparta, and erected a 
magnificent monument to his memory ; near whiui was likewise 
another erected for Pausanias. Every rear at these tombs was a 
foneral oration pronounced in honour of these heroej, and public 
games celebrated, at which none but L« .c jdoemouians had a right 
I'^be present: in order to show, that tley alone wt;ie concerned 
in the gloiy obtained at Thermopyla. 

Xerxes in that affair lost above SO^OOO^; men, among whom were 
vwu w cue Kuig-s oro^ners. ne was very sensible tlmt so great a 

• Henrf. 1. vU. c. 238. 

t Pari animo Lacedeemonii in Thermopylis occidenint, in quos Simoiiidoi : 

Die, hospes, Sparte nos te hie vidisse jacentes, 

Dum Sanctis patriae legibus obsequimur. Cic. Tusc <2«4Mf L i. n. 101 
tHerod.l.viii.c.24,25. 
C2 
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loss, which was a manifest proof of the courage of their eoemiea 
was capable of alarming and discouraffing lus soldiers. In order* 
therefore, to conceal the knowledge of it from them, he caused aU 
his men that were killed in that action, except 1000, whoso bodies 
he ordered to be lefl upon the field, to be thrown together into ii>rge 
holes, which were secretly made, and covered over afterwards with 
earth and herbs^ This stratagem succeeded very ill : for when 
the soldiers in his fleet, being curious to see the field of battle, ob- 
tained leave to come thither for that purpose, it served rather to 
discover his own littleness of soul, than to conceal the number of 
the slain. 

Dismayed with a victory that had cost him so dear,* he askeif 
Demaratus, if the Lacediemonians had yet many such soldiers. 
That prince told him, that the Spartan republic had a great man^ 
cities belonging to it, of which all the inhabitants were exoeedingly 
brave ; but that those of Lacedeeroon, who were properly called 
Spartans, and who were about 8000 in nuAiber, surpassed all the 
rest in valour, and were all of them sich as those who liad fought 
mider Leonidas. 

I return for an instant to the battle of Thermopylae, the issue of 
which fatal in appearance, might make an impression upon the 
minds of the readers to the disadvantage of the Lacedemonians, 
and occasion their courage to be looked upon as the effect of a 
presumptuous temerity, or a desperate resolution. 

That action of Leonidas, with his 300 Spartans, was not the 
effect of rashness or despair, but was a wise and noble conduct, as 
I>iodorus^ Siculusf has taken care to observe, in his magnificent 
encomium upon that fan^us angagement, to which he ascribes tlie 
success of all the ensumg campaigns. Leonidas knowing that 
Xerxes was marching at the head of all the forces of the East, in 
order to overwhelm and crush a little country by the dint of num 
bers, ri^tly conceived, from the superiority of his genius and "un* 
derstanding, that if they pretended to mhke the success of that 
war consist in opposir>g force to force, and numbers to numbers, 
all the Grecian nations together would never be able to equal the 
Persians, or to dispute the victory with them :. that it was therefore 
necessary to point out to Greece another means of s^/ety and pre- 
servation, whilst she ^ as under these alarmp ; and that they ought 
to ahow the whole universe, who had all their eyes upon them, 
what may be done, when greatness of mind is opposed to force cf 
body, true courage and bravery against blind impetuosity, the love 
of liberty against tyrannical oppression, and a few disciplined 
veteran troops against a confused multitude, though never so nu- 
meroiip. These brave Lacedcemonians thought it became them, 
who weic Jhc- uiuiccot soldiers of the chief people of Greece, to de- 
mote themselves to certain death, in order to make the Persians e 

• Uerod. 1. vii. c 134. 137. f Lib. zl. p« 9, 
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ble how difficult it is to reduce free men to slaTery, and to teacb 
the rest of Greece, by their example, either to conquer or to 
perish. 

These sentiments do not ori^nate from my own invention, noi 
do I ascribe them to Leonidas without foundation : they are plainly 
comprised in that short answer, which that worthy king of Sparta 
made to a certain Lacedsemonian ; who, being astonished at the 
generous resolution the king hau taken, spoke to him in this man- 
ner : h it posHble then, sir,* that you can think of marckins^ with a 
handful of men o^ainH such a mighty and innumerable armyl'^^lf 
IDS are to reckon upon numbers, replied Leonidas, all the people of 
Greece together would not be sufficient, since a small part of the 
Persian army is equal to all her inhabitants: but if we are to reckon 
upon valour, my little troop is more than sufficient. 

The event showed the justness of this prince's sentiments. That 
illustrious example of courage astonished the Per^ns,and gave new 
spirit and vigour to the Greeks. The lives then of this heroic leader 
and his brave troop were not thrown away, but usefully employed ; 
and their death was attended with a double effect, more great and 
lasting than they themselves had imagined. On one hand, it was in 
a manner the seed of their ensuing victories, which made thd Per- 
sians for ever after lay aside iall thoughts of attacking Greece ; so 
that during the seven or eight succeeding reigns, there was neither 
any prince who durst entertaio such a design, nor any flatterer in 
his court who durst propose the plan to him. On the other hand, 
such a signal and exemplary instance of intrepidity made an indeli- 
ble impression upon all the rest of the Grecians, and left a persua- 
sion deeply rooted in their hearts, that they were able to subdue 
the Persians, and subvert their vast empire. Cimon was' the man 
who made the first attempt of that kind with success. Agesilaus 
afterwards pushed that design so far, that he made the great king 
tremble in his palace at Susa. Alexander at last accomplished it 
with incredible facility. He never had the least doubt, any more 
than the Macedonians who followed him, or the whole country of 
Greece that chose him general in that expedition, but that wkh 
30,000 men he could overturn the Persian empire, since 300 Spar- 
tans had been sufficient to check the united forces of the whole 
East. 

SECTION VI. , 

Naval battle near Artemlaiuin. 

The very same day on which the glorious action at Thermopylos 
took place,! there was also an engagement at sea between the twp 
fleets. That of the Grecians, exclusive of the little galleys and 
small boats, consisted of 271 vessels* This fleet had lain by near 

FlutlaX«aeoiLApnph'.p,33^ t Herod. K vUi. c. 1-18. Diod. 1. zi. p 10,11. 
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Artemisium, a promontory of Euboea upon the northern coast to- 
wards the straits. That of the enemy, which was much more 
numerous, was near the same place, but had lately suffered in a 
violent tempest, that had destroyed above 400 of their vessels. 
Notwithstanding this loss, as it was still vastly superior in number 
to that of the Grecians, which they were preparing to attack, they 
detached two hundred of their vessels with orders to wait about 
Euboea, to the end that none of ^ je enemy's vessels might be able 
to escape them. The Grecians having got intelligence of this, 
immediately set sail in the night, in order to attack that detach 
ment at day-break the next morriinff. But not meeting with it, 
they went towards the evening and tell upon the bulk of the ene- 
my's fleet, which they treated very roughly. Night coming on, 
thcjy were obliged to separate, and both parties retired to their 
post. But the very night that parted them, proved more pemicioua 
to the Persians #an the engagement which preceded, from a vio- 
lent storm of wind, accompanied with rain and thunder, which dis- 
tressed and harassed their vessels till break of day : and the 200 
ships also, that had been detached from their fleet, were almost all 
cast away upon the coasts of Eubcea; it being the will of the gods, 
says Herodotus, that the two fleets should become very near equal. 

The Athenians having the same day received a reinforcement of 
fifty-three vessels, the Grecians, who were apprised of the wreck 
that had befallen part of the enemy's fleet, fell upon the ships of 
the Cilicians at *he same hour they had attacked the fleet the day 
before, and sunk a great number of them. The Persians, being 
ashamed to see themselves thus insulted by an enemy that was so 
much inferior in number, thought fit the next day to appear first in 
a disposition to engage. The battle was very obstinate, and the 
success pretty near equal on both sides, excepting that the Per- 
sians, who i^ere incommoded by the largeness and number of their 
-vessels, sustained much the greater loss. Both parties however 
retired in good order. 

All these actions,* which passed near Artemisium, were not ab- 
solutely decisive, but contributed very much to animate the Athe- 
nians, as they* Were convinced, by their own experience, that ther 
was nothing really formidable, either in the number and magnifi- 
cent ornaments of the vessels, or in the barbarians' insolent shouts 
and songs of victory, to men that know how to come to close en- 
gagement, and that have the courage to fight with steadiness and 
resolution ; and that the best way of dealing with such an enemy, 
IS to despise all that vain appearance, to advance boldly up to them, 
and to charge them briskly and vigorously without ever giving 
ground. 

The Grecian fleet having at this time had intelligence of what 
had passed at Thermopylse, resolved upon the course they were to 

• Plut In Themist. p. 115. 117. Herod, i. viU. c. 31, 21, 
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take without any farther dehheration. They immediately miM 
away from Artemisium, and advancing towards tlvs heart of Greece, 
they stopped at Salamis, a little isle very near, and .over-againat 
Attica. Whilst the fleet was retreating, Themistocles passed 
t!irough all the place9 where the enemy must necessarily land, in 
order to take in fresh water or other provisions, and in larffe cba* 
racters engraved upon the rocks and the stones the following 
words, which he addressed to the lonians ; Be of our tide^ ye peo^ 
pie of Ionia: come over to the party of your fathers, icho ezpo»% 
their own lives for no other end than to maintain your liberty ; or^ 
if you cannot possibly do thaiy at least do the Persians all the miS' 
chief you can, when we are engaged with them, and put their army 
into disorder and confusion. By this means Themistocles hoped 
either to bring the loniaDs really over to their party,* or at least to 
render them suspected to the barbarians. We see this general 
bad his thoughts always intent upoD his business, and neglected 
liothing that could contribute to the success of his designs. 

SECTION VII. 

Tbe Atbenians abandon their city, whicb Ui taken and burnt by Xerzea. 

Xerxes in the mean time had entered into the country of Phocis 
by the upper part of I>oris, and was burning and plundering the 
cities of the Phocians. The inhabitants of Peloponnesus having 
Do thoughts but to save their own country, had resolved to abandon 
all the rest, and to bring all the Grecian forces together within the 
isthmus, the entrance of which they intended to secure by a strong 
wall from one sea, to the other, a space of near five mDes English. 
The Athenians were highly provoked at so base a desertion, as 
they saw themselves teady to fall into the hands of the Persians, 
and likely to bear the whole weight of their fury and vengeance. 
Some time before they had consulted the oracle of Delphi, which 
had given them for answer,! thai there would be no way of saving 
the city but bu wooden walls. The sentiments of the people were 
much divided about this ambiguous expression ; some thought it 
Was to be understood to mean the citadel, because heretofore it had 
been surrounded with wooden palisadoes. But Themistocles gave 
another sense to the words, which was much more natural, under- 
standing it to n-ean shipping; and demonstrated that the only plan 
they had to adopt was to leave the city empty, and to embark all 
the inhabitants. But this was a resolution the people would not at 
all give ear to, as thinking theythereby relinquished every hope of 
victory, and seeing no method of saving themselves, when once 
they had abandoned the temples of their gods and the tombs of 
their ancestors. Here Themistocles had occasion for all his address 
and all his eloquence to work upon the people. After he had re- 

* Herod. L vUi c 40, 41. t Ibid L tU. c. ia9--ll3. 
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presented to them that Athens did not consist either of its walls, 
or its houses, but of its citizens, and that the saving of these was 
the preservation of the city, he endeavoured to persuade them by 
the argument most capable of making an impression upon them in 
the unhappy, afflicted, and dangerous condition they were then in, 
I mean that of the divine authority ; giving them to understand, 
by the very words of the oracle, and by the prodigies which had 
happened, that their removing for a tune from Athens was mani- 
festly the will of the gods. 

A decree was therefore passed,* by which, in order to soften 
what appeared so hard in the resolution of deserting the city, it 
was ordained, t?iat Athens should be ffiven up in trust into the handsy 
and commuted to the keeping and protection^ of Minerva^ patroness 
of the Athenian people ; thai all fuch inhabitants a^ were able to bear 
arms, should go on ship-board ,• and that every citizen should provide^ 
€ts well as he could, for the safety and security of his wife^chUdren 
and slaves. 

The extraordinary behaviour of Cimon,t who was at this time 
very young, was of gjreat weight on this singular occasion. Fol- 
lowed by his companions, with a gay and cheerful countenance, he 
went publicly along the street of the Ceramicus to the citadel, in 
order to consecrate a bit of a bridle, which he carried m his hand, 
in the temple of Minerva, designing to make the people understand 
by this religious and affectinff ceremony, that they had no farther 
business with land forces, and that it behoved them now to betake 
themselves entirely to the sea. After he had made an offering of 
this bit, he took one of the shields that hung upon the wall of the 
temple, paid his devotions to the goddess, went down to the water- 
side, and was the first, who by his example inspired the generality 
of the people with confidence and resolution, and encouraged them 
to embark. 

The ffreater part of them sent their fathers and mothers, that 
were old, together with their wives and children, to the city of 
TroBzene,! the inhabitants of which received them with great hu- 
manity and generosity. For they made an ordinance, that they 
should be maintained at the expense of the public, and assigned for 
each person's subsistence two oboli a day, which were worth about 
two-pence English money. Besides this, they permitted the chil- 
dren to ffathe*' fruit wherever they pleased, or ^vherever they 
came, and settled a fund for the payment of the masters, who had 
the car,e of their education. How beautiful is it to see a city, ex- 
posed as this was to t!ie greatest dangers and calamities, extend 
her care and generosity^ in the very midst of such alarms, even to 
the education of other people's children ! 

When the whole city came to embark, so moving and melan- 

♦ Herod. 1. viil. c. 51^54. Plut. in Themiat. p. 117. f Plut. In Cim. p. 481. 

% This was a small city situate upon the sea-side, in that part of Uw Petopoaaesuf 
called Aigolis 
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boly a spectacle drew tears from the eyes of all that were present, 
and at the same time occasioned ^eat admiration of the steadiness 
andcoarage of those men, who sent their fathers and mothers ano- 
ther way and to other places, -and who, without being moved either 
at their grief or lamentations, or at the tender embraces of their 
wives and children, passed over with so much firmness and resolu- 
tion to Salamis. But that which extremely raised and augment- 
ed the general compassion, was the great number of old men whom 
they were forced to leave in the city on account of their age and 
infirmities, and of whom many voluntarily remained there, through 
religious motives, believing the citadel to be the thing meant by the 
oracle in the forementioned ambiguous expression of wooden walls. 
There was no creature (for history has judged this circumstance 
worthy of being remembered,) there was no creature, I say, even 
to the very domestic animals, but what took a part in this public 
mourning ; nor was it possible for a man to see these po^i creatures 
ruQ howhng and crying after their masters, who were gomc^ on board 
ship, without being touched and affected. Among all the rest of 
these animals, particular notice is taken of a dog belonging to 
Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, wliich, not being able to endure 
to see himself abandoned uy his master, jumped into the sea afttr 
him, and continued swimming as near as he could to the vessel 
his master was on board of, till he landed quite spent at Salamis, 
and died the moment after upon the shore. In the same place, even 
in Plutarch's time, they used to show the spot wherein this faithful 
aoimal was said to be buried, which was called the dog*8 burying^ 
groundi 

Whilst Xerxes was continuing his march,"" some deserters from 
Arcadia came and joined his army. The king having asked them 
what the Grecians were then doing, was extremely surprised when 
he was told, that they were employed in seeing the games and com- 
bats then c^elebrating at Olympia : and his surprise was still in- 
creased, when he understood that the victor's reward in those 
eDgagements was only a crown of olive. What men must they 
be, cried one of the Persian nobles with great wonder and astonish- 
ment, who are influenced only by honour, and not by money ! 

Xerxes had sent off a consiaerable detachment of his army to plun- 
der the temple at Delphi,f in which he knew there were immense 
treasures, being resolved to treat Apollo with no more favour than 
the other gods, whose temples he had pillaged. If we may beHeve 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, as soon as ever this detaclmient 
advanced near the temple of Minerva, sumamed the Provident, the 
atmosphere grew dark on a sudden, and a violent tempest pjrose, 
tLccompanied with impetuous wmds, thunder, and lightning; and 
two huge rocks having severed themselves from the mountam, fel 
open the Persian troops, and crushed the greatest part of them. 

• Herod. L viil. c S8. f Ibid. c. 35-39. Diod, 1. iL p. 19 
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The other part of the army marched towards the city of AthenR^* 
which had been deserted by all its inhabitants, except a small num- 
ber of citizens who ha<l retired into the citadel, where they defend- 
ed themselves with incredible bravery, till they were killed, and 
woi^ld hearken to no terms of accommodation whatsoever. Xerxes 
having stormed the citadel, reduced it to ashes. He inunediately 
despatched a courier to Susa, to carry the agreeable news of his 
success to Artabanes his uncle ; and at the same time sent him a 
great number of pictures and statues. Those of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton,t the ancient deliverers of Athene, were sent with the 
rest. One of the Antiochuses, l^^"^^ of Syria (I do not know which 
of them, nor at what time it was,, returned them to the Athenians 
being persuaded he could not possibly make them a more accept- 
able present. 

SECTION VIII. 

The battie of Salamia. Precipitate return of Xerxes into A«ta. Panegyric of The 
nustoclea an4 Ariatides. Tbe defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily. 

At this time a division arose among the commanders of the Gre- 
cian fleet ;| and the confederates, in a council of war which was 
held for that purpose, were of very different sentiments concerning 
the place for engaging the enemy. Some of them, and indeed the 
greater part, at the head of whom was Eurybiades, the generalissimo 
of the fleet, were for having them advance near the Isthmus of 
Corinth, that they might be nearer the land army, which was post- 
ed there to guard that pass under tbe command of Cleombrotus, 
Leonidas's brother, and more ready for the defence of Peloponne- 
sus. Others, at the head of whom was Themistocles, alleged, that 
it would be betraynig their country to abandon so advantageous* a 
post -as that of Salamis. And as he supported his opinion with 
abundance of warmth, Eurybiades lifled up his cane in a menacing 
manner; Strike^ says the Athenian, unmoved at the insult, biU heat 
nu ; and continuing his discourse, he proceeded to show of what 
nnportance it was to the fleet of the Grecians, whose vessels were 
lighter and much fewer m number than those of the Persians, to en- 
gage in such a strait as that of Salamis, which would render the 
enemy incapable of using a great part of their forces. Eurybiades, 
who could not help being surprised at the moderation of Themis- 
tocles, acquiesced in his reasons, or at least complieu with his 
opinion, for fear the Athenians, whose ships made up above one half 
of the fleet, should separate themselves from the allies, as their 
i^enerals had taken occasion to insinuate. 

A coundil of w&r was also held on the side of the Persians,} in 
order to determine whether they should hazard a naval engage- 
ment ; Xerxes himself was come to the fleet, to take the advice of 

• Herod. 1. viii. c 50-^. t Pausan. L I. p. 14. ± Herod. 1. vUi. c, 53Hi5 , 

Phit la Theaiist. p. U7. $ Herod. L viU. c 67-70L 
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hts captains and officers, who were all unanimous for the battle, b0» 
cause they knew it was agreeable to the king's inclinatioot 
Qu6en Artemisia was the only person who opposcMi that resolution. 
She represented the dangerous consequence of coming to blows, 
with people much more conversant and more expert in maritime 
affairs than the Persians ; alleging, that the loss of a battle at sea 
Would be attended with the ruin of their land army ; whereas, by 
protracting the war, and approaching Peloponnesus, thev would 
create jealousies and divisions among their enemies, or rather aug* 
ment the division whic^ already was very prevalent amongst theui t 
that the confederates in that case would not fail to separate from ono 
another, in order to defend their respective countries ; and that 
then the king, without difilculty, and almost without 6trikin£[ a 
stroke, might make himself master of all Greece. This wise advice 
was not followed, and a battle was resolved upon. 

Xerxes, imputing tbe ill success of all his former enjragementf 
tt sea to his own absence, was resolved to be witness of this fironi 
the top of an eminence, where he caused a throne to be erected for 
that purpose. This might ha /e contributed in some measure to 
animate the for3es ; but tbf^re is another much more sure and effeo - 
tual mode of doing it, I mean, the prince's actual presence and ex - 
ample, when he himself shares in the danger, and thereby show-i 
himself wrorthy of being the soul and head of a brave and numerous 
body of men ready to die for his service. A prince who has not 
tliis sort of fortitude, which nothing can shake, and which even 
takes new vigour from danger, may nevertheless be endued with 
other excellent qualities, but is by no means proper to cpmmand 
aD army. No qualification whatsoever can supply the want of 
courage in a general ; and the more he labours to ehow the appear 
ence of it,'*' when he has not tlie reality, the more he discovers hm 
cowardice and fear. There is, it must be owned, a vast differenco 
between a general officer anu a common soldier. Xerxes ou^ht 
not to have exposed his person otherwise than became a prince ; that 
is to say, as the head, not as the hand ; as he whose business it is to 
direct and give orders, not as those who are to put them in execu- 
tion. But to keep himself entirely at a distance from danger, anil 
to act no other part than that of a spectator, was really renouncing 
the quality and office of a general. 

Themistocles,f knowing that some of the commanders in thd 
Grecian fleet still entertained thoughts of sailing towards the 
Isthmus, contrived to have notice given covertly to Xerxes, that as 
the Grecian allies were now assembled together in one place, it 
would be an easy matter for him to subdue and destroy them alto^ 
gether; whereas, if they once separated from one another, as they 
were going to do, he might never meet with another opportunity 
80 favourable. The king gave into tins opinion; and unmcdiately 

* Qnaank macbi occultare ac abdere pavoreia nitebanturi maniftfltiiki pavkU. TaciU 
Hist, t Hetod. I v«i. 74-78. 

VoL,m. i> 
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eommiindecl a irrcat number of his vessels to surround Si!* mis by 
night, in order to make it impracticable for the G/eeks lo escape 
from that post. 

Nobody among the Grecians perceived that their army was sur- 
rounded in thie manner.* Aristides ca-ne that night fr Jiii JEginoir 
where he had some forces under his commandj and with vary great 
danger passed through the whole fleet oi the enemy. When he 
came up to Themistocles's tent, he took him aside, and spoke to 
him in the following manner: If we are m«e, TViernifsioclns, we shali 
from henceforvaftrd lay aside thai vain and Jiildifh distension that 
has hitherto divided us^ and strive, viih a more nolle and tt»efui 
emulation, which of us shall render thehesl service to his country, yozt 
by com. sanding ami doing the duty of a wise and able captain, and 1 
by obeying your orders., and by assisting you with my person and ad~ 
vice. He then informed him of the army's bemg surrounded with 
the ships of the Persians, -and warmly exhorted him to give them 
battle without delay. Themistocles, extremely offtonished at sucb 
a greatness of soul, and such a noble and generous frankness, was 
somewhat ashamed that he had surered himself to be so much ex- 
celled by his rival; but, without being ashamed to own it. he pro- 
mised Aristides, that he would lienceforward imitate his generosity, 
arid even exceed it, if it were possible, in the 'vhble of his future 
coud ^ct. Then, after having imparted to him the stratagem he 
had contrived to deceive the barbarian, he dccircd him to go in 
person to Euryhiades, in order to convince him that there was no 
other means of safety for them, vnan to engage the enemy by 
sea at Salamis ; wliich commission Aristides exc'tuted with plea- 
sure and success, tor he possessed much influence over that general. 
Both sides, the^'efore, prejKired themselves for the battle.f The 
Grecian fleet consisted of 390 sail of ships, vhich in every thing- 
followed the direction and orders of ThemifltucJes. As nothing- 
escaped his vigilance, and as, like an able commander, he knew 
iio\y. to improve every circumstance and incident to advantage, be- 
fore he would be^fin the engafrement, he waited till a eertain wind, 
which arose rorularly every day at a certain hour, and which 
was entirely contrary to the enemy, began to blow. As soon 
as this wind rose, the signal was given for battle. The Persians, 
who knew that their king haa his eyes upon them, advanced with 
such courage and hnpetuosity, as were capable of striking an 
enemy with terror. But the heat of the first attack quickly 
abated when they came to be engaged. Every thing was against 
them; the wind, which blew directly in then* faces; tlie height 
and the heaviness ot their vessels, which could not move nor ♦urnr 
without great difficulty; and even the number of their ships, which 
was so far from being of use to them, that it only served to embarrass 
them in a place so strait ana narrow as that in which they fought : 

t. vmi la ArUt p^ 3B. Ilarod. 1. tIIL e. 78-8E2. f naod. I. vUL c 8A-M 
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wlirr^s, on the side of the Grecians, every thing wis done with 
good order, and without hurry oi confusion ; because every thing 
was directed by one commander. The lonians, whom Themisto • 
des had warned, by characters engraven upon stones along the 
coasts of Euboea, to remember from whom they derived their 
original, were the first that betook themselves to flight, and were 
quickly followed by the rest of the fleet. Artemisia distinguished 
herself by incredible efforts of resolution and courage ; so that 
Xerxes, who saw in what manner she had behaved herself^ cned 
out, that the men bad behaved like women in this engagement, 
and that the women had shown the rour^se of men * Thj Athe- 
nians, being enraged that a woman had dared to appear in arms 
against them, had promised a reward of 10,000 drachmas to any 
one tliat should be able to take heir a^'vc ; but she had the (rood 
fortune to escape their pursuit. If they had taken ber, sho couid 
have deserved nothing from them but the highest commendations^ 
and the mof?t honourable and generous t eatment. 

The mannerf in which that queen escaped ought not to be 
omitted.^ Seeing i^erself warmly pursued by an Athenian ship, 
from which it seemed impossible for her to escape, she hunff out 
Grecian colours, and attacked one of the Persian vessels, on board 
of which wadDamasithymus,king of Calynda^ with whom she had 
had some quarrel, and sunk it. This m^e her pursuers believe that 
she was one of the Grecian fleet, and they gave over the chase. 

Such was the success of the battle of Salamis, one of the most 
memoi*able actions related in ancient history, and which has ren- 
dered the name and courage of the Grecians famous for ever. A 
great number of the Persian ships were taken, and a much greater 
sunk upon this occasion. Many of their allies, who dreaded the 
king's cruelty no less than the enemy, made the best of their way 
into their own country. 

Themistocles, in a secret conversation with Aristides, proposee 
to his consideration, m order to sound him and to learn his ret^ 
sentiments, whotJier it would not be proper for them to send some 
vessels to break down the bndge which Xerxes had caused to be built, 
to the end, says he, that we may take Asia in Europe ; buc though 
he made this proposal, he was far from approvirg it. Aristides, 
believing him to be in earnest, argued very warmly and strenuously 

* *Of juih ufi^ts yiyofdiTt fxoi yufdlxH, cti il yufctliLif, ar/^ip. 

Artemisia inter priinoi» duces bellum acerrlme ciebat. Q,uippe, ut in viro muliebrem 
tiffiorein, ita in niuJieri virilem audaclam cerneres. JusUn. 1. ii. e. 12. 

\ Herod. I. viii. c. 87, 88. Poiya:n. I. viii -.. 53. 

i It appeara that Artemisia valued herself no less upon Ffratagem than courage, and 
tl the same time was not very delicate in the choice of the tneasures she used. It ifi 
said, tiiat being desirous of seizing Latmus, a small city of Carta, that lay very com- 
modiously fur her, she laid her troops in ambush, and "'T^''_r pretence of celebrating 
the feast of the mother of V.ie gods, in a wood consecrated to her near that ei*v, the re- 

E tired thither with a great train of eunuchs, women, drums, and trump<**8. I'he in* 
abitants ran m thron>!8 to see that re]i«;iou8 ceremony ; and in the mean time Arto- 
osisia's troops look possiasfiion of the place. Polyan. Stratecg. 1. viii. c 53.j 
^ A city of Lycia. 
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a^inst ^.T^y such project, and represented to him how dungCTom ft 
Kvas to reduce so powerful an enemy to despair, from whom it waa 
their business to delif er themselves as soon as possible. Themisto- 
cles seemed to acquiesce in his reasons ; and in order to hasten the 
king's departure, contrived to have him secretly informed, tliat the 
Grecians designed to break down the bridge. The point Themis- 
todes seems to have had in view by this false confidence, was to 
strengthen himself with Aristides's opinion, which was of great 
weight, against that of the other generals, in case they inclined to 
go and break down the bridge. Perhaps too he mi^ht aim at 
guarding himself by this means against the ill-will of his enemies, 
who might one day accuse him of treason before the people, if 
ever they came to know that he had been the author of that secret 
Advice to Xerxes. 

This prince,* being frightened at such news, made the best use 
he could of his time, and set out by night, leaving Mardonius be- 
hind him, wi-lr an army of 300,000 men, in oruer to reduce Greece, 
if he was able. The Grecians, who expected that Xerxe? would 
have come to another engagement the next da^ , having learnt that 
he was fled, pursued him as fast as they could, but to no purpose. 
They had destroyed 200 of the enemy's- ships, besides those which 
thev had taken. f The remainder of the Persian fleet, after having 
Pilfered extremely by the P'inJs in their passage, letired towards 
the coast of Asia, and entered into the port of CumiE, a city of 
^tolia, where they passed the winter, without daring afterwards 
to return into Greece. 

Xerxes took the rest of his army along with him, and marched 
towards the Hellespont. As no provisions had been prepared for 
them beforehand, they underwent ^reat hardships during their 
whole march, which Isisted five-and-torty days. After having con- 
sumed all the fruits they could find, the soldiers were obliged to 
tive upon herbs, and even upon the bark and leaves of trees. This 
occasioned a great sickness in the army ; and great numbers died 
of fluxes and the plagTie. 

The king, through eaffemess and impatience to make his escape, 
bad left his army behind him, and travelled on before with a small 
letinite, in order to reach the bridge with the greater expedition : 
hut when he arrived at the place, he found the bridge broken down 
by the violence of tho waves, during a great tempest that had hap- 
pened, and was reduced to the necessity of passing the strait in a 
fisbinff-boat. This was a spectaclet well calculated to show man- 
kind Qie mutability of all earthly ♦hings, and the instability cf hu- 
man greatness ; a prrce, whose armies and fleets the land and sea 

* Herod. I. TiH. e. IIS-ISO. f lb. c 130. 

t Erat r?g spectaculo digna et estimatione snrtis humann, rerum varfetate miFandft, 
i« ezigtio la entem videre navigio, quern paul5 ant^ vix aequor oiiine capiebat ; caren* 
IHIB etiam omni Mrvorum ininistexio, C(4u8 exeicUus, propter muttUudtneBi^ tenia 
ytavea erant. Justin. 1. ii. c. 13. 
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wer3 scarce able to contain a little while before, now stealing awiiT 
in a small boat almost without any servants or attendants ! SucSl 
was the event and success of Xerxes's expedition against Greece^ 
If we compare Xerxes with himself at different times, and on 
different occasions, we shall hardly know him for the same man. 
When affairs were under consideration and debate, no person 
could show more courage and intrepidity than this prince: he 
is surprised and even of^nded if any one foresees the least diffi- 
culty in the execution of his projects, or shows any appreherisicn 
concerning the issue of them. JBut when he comes to the point of 
execution, and to the hour of danger, he flies like a coward, and 
thinks of nothing but saviniof his own life and person. Here we 
have a sensible and evident proof of the difference between true 
courage, which is never destitute of prudence, and temerity, which 
is always blind and presumptuous. A wise and prudent prince 
weighs every thing, and examines all circumstances, before ne 
enters into a war,* of which he is not afraid, but at the same tinne 
does not desire ; and when the time of action is come, the sight of 
danger serves only to animate his courage. Presumption inverts 
this order. When she has introduced assurance and boldners. t 
where wisdom and jircumspcction ought to preside, she admits 
fear and despair, where courage and intrepidity ought to be exerted. 

The first care of the Grecians,J after the battle of Salamis, was 
to send the first- fruits of the rich spoil they had taken to Delphi- 
Cimon, who was then very young, siffnalized himselt in a particu- 
lar manner in that engagement, and performed actions of sucii 
distinguished valour, as acquired him a great reputati' i, and made 
him be considered from henceforth as a citizen that would be capa- 
ble of rendering the most important services to his country on ivf 
ture occasions. 

But Themistocles carried off almost all the honour of this victO" 
ry,{ which was the most signal that ever the Grecians obtain»:«d 
over the Persians. The force of truth obliged even those who 
were most envious of his glory to render him Cab testimony. It 
was a custom in Greece, that after a battle, the officers should da 
chre wno had disiinguiphed themselves most, by writing in a pap:?! 
the name of the man who had merited the first prize, and of him 
who had merited the second. On this occasion, by a decision which 
shows the good opinion it is natural for every man to have of him- 
self, each officer adjudged the first rank to himself, and allowed 
the second to Themistocles; which was indeed giving him tho 
preference to them 4,11. 

The Lacedaemonians having carried him to Spcrta, in order to 
pay him the honours due to his merit, decreed to their general 

♦ Non dmes bell*, n^n provocM. Plin. de Traj. 

Fnrtissiraus in iiwodiscrimine, qui ante di^crinienquietiBsimus. Tacit. Hi»i. 1. i. e. Mi 

J Ante discrinieii fecoces, in penculu pavidL Ibid. c. 68. % Herod. 1. vlli. c. 123. Jbtt 
Plat, in TJiemist. p. 1*20. 
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Kii-ybkidM the prize of valour, and to Themigtocles that of wi* 
fiora, which was a crown of olive for both of them. They also made 
a present to Themistocles of the finest chariot in the city ; and on 
his departure sent 300 young men of the most considerable familiea 
to wait upon him to the frontiers ; an honour they had never shown 
to any person whatsoever before. 

But that which gave him a still more sensible pleasure, were the 
public acclamations he received at the first Olympic games that 
were celebrated after the battle of Salamis, where all the peopU 
of Greece were met together. As soon as he appeared, the whole 
assembly rose up to do him honour : nobody regarded either the 
games or the combats ; Themistocles was the only spectacle. The 
eyes of all the company were fixed upon him, and every body wa» 
eiiger to show him and point him out with the hand to the st ran- 
cors that did not know him. He acknowledged afterwards to his 
Kiends, that he looked upon that day as the happiest of hi^ life; 
tbat he had never tasted any joy so sweet and so transporting: and 
tnat this reward, the genuine fruit of his labours, exceeded all 
bis desires. 

The reader has undoubtedly observed in Themistocles two or 
three principal strokes of his character, which entitle him to be 
ranked amongst the greatest men. The design wliich he formed and 
executed, of making the whole force of Athens maritime, showed 
h"m to have a superior genius, capable of the highest views, pene- 
trating into futurity, and judicious in seizing the decisive noint in 
great affairs. As the territory belonging to Athens was barren and 
of small ext..Jt, he rightly conceived, that the only way that city 
had to enrich and aggrandize herself, was by sea. And indeed that 
Bcneme may justly be looked upon as the source and cause of all 
those great events, which raised the republic of Athens, in the se- 
quel, to so flourishing a condition. 

But, in ray opinion, this wisdom and foresight is infinitely les3 
meritorious than that uncommon temper and moderation which 
Themistocles showed on two critical occasions, when Greece had 
been utterly undone if he had listened to the dictates of an ilJ- 
judged ambition, and had piqued himself upon a false point of 
bopour, as is usual among persons of his.a^j and profession. The 
first of these occasions was, when, notwithstanding the flagrant 
injustice that was committed, both in reference to the republic of 
which he was a member, and to his own person, in appointing a 
Lacedemonian generalissimo of the fleet, he exhorted and prevail- 
ed with the Athenians to desist from their pretensions, thoui^h 
never so justly founded, in order to prevent the fatal effects wi'th 
vnich a division among the confederates must have been necessarily 
auended. And how worthy of admiration was that presence of 
mind and coolness of temper which he displayed, when the same 
iSt rybiades not only affronted him with harsh and offensive lan- 
guage, but lifted UD his cane at him with a menacing gesture I 
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Let it be remembered, at the same time, that Themlstocles wiw 
then but young ; that he was full of an ardent ambition for ^lory ; 
that he was commander of a numerous fleet ; L \d chat be had right 
and reason on his side. How would our young officers behave on 
a similar occasion ? Theiuiscocles took all patiently, and the victory 
of Salamis was the fruit of his patience. 

As to Aristides, I shall have occasion in the sequel to speak 
more extensively upon his character and merit. He was, properly 
speaking, the man of the commonwealth : provided that was well 
and faithfully served, he was very little concerned by whom it was 
done. The merit of others, so far from offending him, became his 
own by the approbation and encouragement which he gave to it. 
We have seen him make his way through the enemy's fleet, at the 
peril of his life, in order to give Themistocles some intelligence 
and good advice : and Plutarch* takes notice, that during all the 
time the latter had the command, Aristides assisted him on all 
occasions with his counsel and credit, notwithstanding he had 
reason to look upon him not only as his rival, but his enemy. Let 
us compare this nobleness and greatness of soul with the little-spi- 
ritedness and meanness of those men, who are so nice, punctilious, 
and jealous in whatever respects the subject of command ; who 
are incapable of acting in concert with their colleagues, and solely 
intent upon engrossing the glory of every thin? to themselves ; 
always ready to sacrifice the welfare of the public to their own 
private interests, or to suffer their rivals to commit blunders, that 
they themselves may reap advantage from them. 

On the very same day that the action of Thermopyloet happened, 
the formidable array of Carthaginians, which consisted of 300,000 
men, was entirely defeated by Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse. Herodotus 
places this battle on the same day with that of Salamis. The cir- 
cumstances of that victory in Sicily I have related in the history 
of the Carthaginians. 

After the battle of Salamis,^ the Grecians being returned from 
pursuing the Persians, Themistocles sailed to all the islands that 
nad declared for them, to levy contributions and exact money from 
them- The first he began with was that of Andros, from whose 
inhabitants he required a considerable sum, speaking to them in 
tliis manner : / come to you accompanied with two powerful divini^ 
liesy Per^uanon and Force. The answer they made him was: 
TVe also have two other divinities on our side^ no less powerful than 
yours, and which do not permit us to give the money you demnnd of 
us. Poverty and Despair. Upon this refusal he made a feint of 
besieging them, and threatened that he would entirely ruin their 
city. lie dealt in the same manner with several other islands, 
which durst not resist him as Andros had done, and drew great 

♦ TlafTflt a-vvhr^ctm jtsti cvvt^ovxtuiv, hSo^oreir of hr) cctrn^U «o/»J 
WitZv Tfi/ 5v6/c^TOV. In vit, Arist, p. 323. 

t Herod. I. vU c. 165. 167. X id. 1. vUl. c. Ill, 113 Plut In Themist p. 1513 
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sums of money from them without the privity of the other com- 
Manders ; for he was esteemed a lover of money, and desirous of 
enriching tiimself. 

SECTION IX. 

The battle of Plate*. 

A. M. 3525. M ardonius,* who had stayed in Greece with a hody 
Ant. J* c. 479. of 300,000 men, let his troops pass the winter in Thes- 
saly, and in the spring following led them into Bceotia. There was 
a very famous oracle in this country, the oracle of Lebadia, which 
he thought proper to consult, in order to know what would be the 
success of the war. The priest, in his enthusiastic tit, answered in a 
language which nobody that was present understood, as much as to 
insinuate, that the oracle would not deign to speak intelligibly to a 
barbarian. At the same time, Mardonius sent Alexander, king of 
Macedonia, with several Persian noblemen, to Athens, and by 
them, in the name of his master, made very advantageous pro- 
posals to the Athenian people, to detach them from the rest of 
their allies. The offers he made them were, to rebuild their city, 
which liad been burnt down, to supply them with a considerable 
sumof money, to suffer them to live according to their own laws 
and customs, and to give them the government and command of 
all Greece. Alexander exhorted them in his own name, as their 
ancient friend, to lay hold on so favourable an opportunity for re-esta- 
. bliShing their affairs, alleging that they were not in a condition to 
withstand a power so formidable as that of the Persians, and so 
much superior to Greece. On the first intelligence of this em- 
bassy, tiie Spartans also, on their side, sent deputies to Athens, in 
order to hinder it from taking effect. These were present when 
the others had their audience ; where, as soon as Alexander had 
finished his speech, they began, in their turn, to address themselves 
to the Athenians, and strongly exhorted them not to separate tnem- 
selves Irom their allies, nor to desert the common interest of their 
country ; representing to them, at the same time, that union in 
the present situation of their affairs formed their whole strength, 
and would render Greece invincible. They added farther, that the 
Spartan commonwealth was very sensibly moved with the melan- 
choly state which the Athenians were in, who were destitute both of 
houses and retreat, 'and who for two years together had lost all . 
their harvests ; that in consideration of that calamity, she would 
engage herself, during the continuance of the war, to maintain and 
support their wives, their children, and their old men, and to furnish 
a plentiful supply for aU their wants. They concluded by animad- 
verting on the conduct of Alexander, whose discourse, they said, 

* Herod. 1. vm. c. 113-131. 13fr-]40. 144. Flat, in Arist. p. 324. Diod. L xi. p. Si, 
S3, riut. de Orac Defec. p. 4ia. 
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was snch as might be expected from one tyrant who spoke in flic 

vour of another ; but that he seemed to have forgotten, that the 
people to whom he addressed himself had showed themselves, on 
aU occasions, the most zealous defenders of the common liberty of 
their comitry. 

Anstides was at this time in office, that is to say, the principal 
of the Archons. As it was therefore his business to answer, he 
said, that as to the barbarians, who made silver and gold the chief 
objects of their esteem, he forgave them for thinking they could 
corrupt the fidelity of a nation by large promises ; but that he could 
not help being surprised and affected with some sort of indignation, 
to see that the Lacedaemonians, regarding only the present dis- 
tress and necessity of the Athenians, and forgetting their courage 
and magnanimity, should come to persuade them to persist in fight 
ing nobly for the common safety of Greece from motives of gain, 
and by proposing to give them victuals and provision ; he desired 
them to acquaint their repubUc, that all the e^old in the world was 
not capable of tempting the Athenians, or of making them desert 
the defence of their common Hberty ; that they were duly sensible 
of the kind ofiers which Lacedemon had made them ; but that 
they would endeavour to manage their afiairs so as not to be a bur- 
den to any of their allies. Then, turning himself towards the am- 
bassadors of Mardonius, and pointing with bis hand to the sun, Be 
assured^ says he to them, thcU as long as that luminary shall con» 
tinue his course^ the Athenians will be mortal enemies to the Persians^ 
and will not cease to take vengeance of them for ravaging their lands 
and burning their houses and temples. After which, he desired the 
king of Macedonia, if he was inclined to be truly their friend, not 
to make himself any more the bearer of such proposals to them, 
which would only serve to reflect dishonour upon him, without ever 
producing any other efibct. 

Arifitides was not satisfied with havmg made this plain and pe- 
remptory declaration. But that he might excite a still greater hor- 
ror for such proposals, and for ever prohibit all manner of inter- 
course wiih the barbarians through a principle of religion, he 
ordained, that the priests should denounce curses and execrations 
upon any person whatsoever, that should presume to propose the 
making of an alliance with i,he Persians, or the breaking of their 
alliance with the rest of the Grecians. 

When Mardonius had learned,* by the answer which the Athe- 
nians had sent hun,t that they were not to be prevailed upon by 
any proposals or advantages whatsoever to sell their liberty, he 
marched with his whole army towards Attica, wasting and destroy- 
ing whatever he found in his way. The Athenians, not being in a 
condition to withstand such a torrent, had retired to Salamis, and 
a second time abandoned their city. Mardonius, still entertaining 

• Herod. I. Ix. c. 1—11. Plut in Ariat. p. 324 Diod.lib. xi. p. 23. 
If (MteaquaiB nullo pretio liberutein liia videt venalem, &c. JuaUn* 1. tt. c 14. 
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^opes of bringinif them to some terms of accommodation, srnt 
another deputy to them to make the same proposals a^ before. A 
certain Athenian called Lycidas, being of opinion that they should 
hearken to what he had to otfer, was immediately stoned, and the 
Athenian women running at the same time to his house, did the 
same execution upon his wife and children ; so detestable a crime 
did it appear to them to propose a peace with the Persians. But 
notwithstanding this, th.«»'' paid respect to the character wherewith 
the deputy was invested, and sent him back without offering him 
any indignity or ill treatment. Mardonius now found that there 
was no pence to be expected with them. He therefore entered 
Athens, and burnt and demolished every thing that had escaped 
their fury the preceding year. 

The Spartans, instead of conducting their troops into Attica, 
according to their engagement, thought only of keeping themselves 
shut up within the Peloponnesus for their own security, and with 
that view had begun to build a wall over the Isthmus, in order to hin- 
der the enemy from entering that way, by which means they reckoned 
they should be safe themselves, and should have no farther occasion 
for the assistance of the Athenians. The latter hereupon sent depu- 
ties to Sparta, in order to complain of the slowness and neglect of 
their allies. But the Ephori did not seem to be much moved at their 
remonstrances ; and as that day was the festival of Hyacinthus,"" 
they spent it in feosis and rejoicing, and deferred giving the depu- 
ties their answer till the next day. And still procrastinating the 
affair as much as they could, on various pretexts, they gained ten 
days' time, during which the building of the wall was completed. They 
were on the point of dismissing the Athenian envoys in a scanda- 
lous manner, when a private citizen expostulated with them, and 
represented to them, how base it would be to treat the Athenians 
in such a manner, after all the calamities and voluntary losses they 
had so generously suffered for the common defence or liberty, and 
all the important services they had rendered Greece in general. 
This opened their eyes, and made them ashamed of their perfidious 
design. The very next night following, they sent off, unknown to 
the Athenian deputies, 5000 Spartans, who had each of them seven 
heiots or slaves to attend him. On the following morning the 
deputies renewed their complaints wit^i great warmth and earnest- 
ness, and were extremely surprised when they were told that the 
Spartan succor rs were on their march, and by this time were not 
far from Attica. 

Mardonius had left Attica at this time,f and w^as on his return 
into Boeotia. As the latter was an open and flat country, he 

* Amougsi tliR Lacedaemonians the feast of Hyacinthus continued three daya ; the 
first and tiie last of which were days of sorrow and oiuurning for ttie death of Hyacin- 
thus; but the second was a day of rejoicing, which was spent in feasting, sports, and 
spectacles, and ail kinds of diversions. This festival was celebrated every year in ttM 
motiih of August, in honour of Apollo and Hvacinthus. 

t Herod. 1. U c 13-70. Flat in Arist. p. :i25-a30. Died. 1. iz. p S4. 80 
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thought it would be more convenient for him to fight there than to 
AUica, which was uneven and rugged, full of hills and nai row 
passes, and which for that reason would not allow him space 
enough for drawing up his numerous army in battlt; array, nor 
leave room for his cavalry to act. When he came back into Bu;o- 
tia, he encamped by thfs river Asopus. The Grerians followed 
him thither under the command of Pausanias, king nf Sparta, and 
of Aristides, general of the Athenians. The Persian army, 
according to Herodotus, conisisted of 300,000, or, according to 
Diodorus, of 600,000 men. That of the Grecians did not 
amount to 70,000; of which there were but 6000 Spartans; 
but, as these were accompanied by 35,000 helots, viz, seven for 
each Spartan, they made up together 40,000 ; the latter of these 
were light-armed troops. The Athenian forces consisted but of 
8000, and the troops of the allies made up the remainder. The 
right wing of the army was commanded by the Spartans, and the 
left by the Athenians, an honour which the people of Tcgaea pre- 
tended to, ano' disputed with them, but in vain. 

Whilst all Greece was in suspense,* expecting a battle that 
should determine their fate, a secret conspiracy, formed in the 
midst of the Athenian camp by some discontented citizens, who 
intended either to subvert their popular government, or to deliver 
up Greece into the hands of the Persians, gave Aristides a great 
deal of perplexity and trouble. On this emergency he had occa- 
sion for all his prudence: not knowing exactly hcv\? many might 
be concerned in this conspiracy, he contented himself with having 
eight of them taken up; and of those eight, the only Iwo whom 
he caused to bo accused, because they had tlie most kid to their 
charge, made their escape out of the camp, wLile their trial was 
preparing. There is no doubt but Aristides favoured their escape, 
lest he should be obliged to punish them, and their punishment 
might occasion some tumult and disorder. The others that were 
in custody he released, leaving them room to believe that he had 
found nothing against them, and telling them, that the buttle with 
the enemy should be the tribunal where they might fully justify 
their characters, and show the world how unlikely it was that they 
had ever entertained a thought of betraying their country. This 
well-timed and wise dissimulation, which opened a door for re- 
pentance, and avoided driving the on'enders to despair, appeased 
all the commotion, and quashed the whole affair. 

Mardonius, in order to try the Grecians, sent out his cavalry, in 
which he was strongest, to skirmish with them. The Mogsrians, 
who were encamped in the open country, suffered extren^ely by 
them ; and in spite of all the vigour and resolution with which 
thiy defended themselves, they were upon the point of giving way, 
when a detachment of 300 Athenians, with some troops arm:)d with 

* riut. In Arist. p. 396. 
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missive weapons, advanced to their succour. Masistins, the ge- 
neral of the Persian horse, and one of the most considerable noble < 
men of his country, seeing them advance towards him in g-ood 
or'^er, made his cavalry face about and attack them. The Athe- 
nians stood their ground, and waited to receive them. The shock 
was very fierce and violent, both sides equally endeavouring to 
ehow, by the issue of their encounter, what woula be the success of 
Che general engagement. The victory was a long time disputed ; 
but a<t last Masistius's horse, bein^ wounded, threw his master, 
who was instantly killed ; upon wnich the Persians immediately 
fled. As soon as the news of~his death reached the barbarians, 
their grief was excessive. They cut off their hair, as also the 
manes of their horses and mules, filling' the camp with their cries 
and lamentations, having lost, in their opinion, the bravest man of 
their army. 

After this encounter with the Persian cavalry, the two armies 
were a long time without coming to action; because the sooth- 
sayers, upon inspecting the entrai& of the victims, foi etold equally 
to both parties, that they should be victorious, provided they acted 
only upon the defensive ; whereas, on the other hand, they threat- 
ened them equally with a total overthrow, if they acted offensively, 
or made the first attack. 

They passed ten days in this manner, in view of each other. 
But Mardonius, who was of a fiery, impatient temper, grew very 
uneasy at so long a delay. Besides, he had only a few days' provi- 
sions left for his army ; and the Grecians grew stronger every day 
by the addition of new troops, that were continually aoming to join 
them. He therefore called a coimcil of war, in oruer to deliberate 
whether they should give battle. Artabazus, a nobleman of sin- 
gular merit and great experience, was of opinion, that they should 
not hazard a battle, but that they should retire under the walls of 
Thebes, where they would be in a condition to supply the army 
with provisions and forage. He allegeil, that delays alone would 
be capable of diminiehing the ardour of the allies ; that they would 
thereby have time to tamper with them, and might be able to draw 
some of them off by gold and silver, which they would take care 
to distribute among the leaders, and among such as had the great- 
est sway and authority in tb'^ir several cities; and that, in short, 
this would be both the easiest and surest method of subjecting 
Greece. This opinion was very wise, but was overruled by Mar- 
donius, whom the rest had not courage to contradict. The result, 
therefore, of their deliberations was, that thry should give battle 
the next day. Alexander, king of Macedonia, who was on the 
side of the Grecians in his heart, came secretly, about midnight, to 
their camp, and informed Aristides of all that had passed. 

Pausanias forthwith gavs orders to the oflScers to prepare them- 
selves for battle, and unparted to Aristidt;s the design he had 
formed of changing his order of battle, by placing the Athemaxia 
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in the right wing, instead of the lefl, is order to oppose them to 
the Persians, with whom they bad been accustomed to engage. 
Whether it was fear or prudence, that induced Pausanias to pro- 
pose this new dispoeition, the Athenians accepted it with pleasure* 
Nothing- was heard among thera but mutual exhc rtatioiiS to acquit 
themselves bravely, bidding each other remember, that neither the/ 
nor their enemies were changed sinee the battle of Marathon, uih 
less it were, that victory had increased the courage of the Atheiiians, 
and had (JBspirited the Persians. We do not fight, said th« y, a» 
they do, for a country only, or a city, but for the trophies erected 
at Marathon and at Salantis, that they may not appear to be the 
work only of Miltiades and of Fortune, b .t the work of the Athe- 
nians. Encouraging one anot.her in this manner, they went with 
all the alacrity imaginable to change their poet. But Mardonius* 
upon the intelligence he received of this nwvement, having made 
the like change in bis order of battle, both sides ranged their troop» 
again according to their forn^er disposition. The whole day passed 
in this manner, witliout their coming to action. 

In the evening the Grecians held a council ot war, in which it 
was resolved, that they should decamp from the place they were 
in, and march to another, more conveniently situated for water. 
Night being come, and the officers endeavouring, at the head of 
their con^anies, to push forward to the camp marked out for them, 
great confusion arose among the troops, some going one way, and 
some anatber, without observing any order or regiilarity in their 
march. At last they halted near the little city of rlateea?. 

On the first news of the Gre.cians having decamped, Mardoniua 
drew his whole army into order of battle, »no pursued them with 
the hideous shouting and ho'.vling of his barbarian forces, who 
thought they were marching, not go much to fight, as to strip and 
plunder a flying enemy : and their general, likewise, making him- 
self sure of victory, proudly insulted Artabazus, reproaching hiro 
with his fearful and cowardly prudence, and with the false notion 
he had conceived of the Laccdcemonians, who never fled, as he 
' pretended, before an enemy ; whereas here was an instance of the 
contrary* Btft the general quickly found this was no false or ill- 
grounded notion. He happened to fall m with the Lacedtemonians, 
who were alone, and separated from tlie body of the Grecian army, 
to the number of 6a,000 men, together with 300a of tne Tegeans. 
The encounter was exceeding fierce: on both sides the men 
fought with the courage of lions ; and tlie barbarians perceived 
that they Imd to do with soldiers, who were determined to conquer 
or die in tlie field. The Athenian troops, to whom Pausanias had 
sent an officer, were already upon their march to aid them • but 
the Greeks, who were on the side oi' the Persians, to the number 
of 50,000 men, went out to meet them, and hindered them from 
proceeding any farther. Aris^ides with his little body of men bore' 
up firmly against them and withstood their attack, letting them 

Vol. O. E 
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Me, how insioTiificant a superiority of numbers is against true 
courage and bravery. 

The battle being thus divided into two, and fought in two differ- 
ent places, the Spartans were the first who broke in upon the Per- 
sian forces and put them into disorder. Mardonius, their general, 
falling dead of a wound he had received in the engagement, all his 
army betook themselves to flight ; and those Greeks, who were 
engavred against Aristides, did the same, as soon as they under- 
stood the barbarians were defeated. The latter had taken shelter 
in their former camp, where they had fortified themselves with an 
inclosure of wood. The Lacodae'nonians pursued them thither, and 
attacked them in their intrenchment : but this they did weakly 
and irresolutely, like people that were not much accustomed to 
sieges, and to storm walls. The Athenian troops, having advice 
of this, left oflT pursuing their Grecian adversaries, and marched to 
the camp of the Persians, which after several assaults they carried, 
and made a horrible slaughter of the enemy. 

Artabazus, who from Mardonius's imprudent management had 
but too well foreseen the misfortune that befel them, after having 
distinguished himself in the engagement, and given all possible 
proofs of his courage and intrepidity, made a timely retreat with 
the 40,000 men he commanded ; and preventing his flight from being- 
known by the expedition of his march, arrived safe at Byzantium, 
and from thence returned into Asia. Of all the rest of the Persian 
army, not 4000 men escaped that day's slaughter ; all were killed 
and cut to pieces by the Grecians, who by that means delivered 
themselves at once from all farther invasions from that nation, no 
Persian irmy having ever appeared after that time on this side 
the Hellespont. 

A. M. 3525. - This battle was fought on the fourth day of the 
Am. J. c. 479. month Boedromion,* according to the Athenian man- 
ner of reckoning. Soon after, the allies, as a testimony of their 
gratitude to Heaven, cau^d a statue of Jupiter to be made at their 
joint and common expense, which they placed in his temple at 
Olympia. The names of the several nations of Greece,t that were 
present in the engagement, were engraven on the right side of the 
pedestal of the btatue ; the Lacedaemonians first, the Athenians 
next, and all the rest in order. 

One of the principal citizens of iE^-'na came and addressed him- 
self to ?ausanias,t exhorting him to "wenge the indigiiity that 
Mardonius and Xerxes had shown to Leonidas, whose dead body 
had been hu\g upon a gallows by their order, and urging him to 
use Mardonius's body in the same manner. As a ^rther motive 
for doing so, he added, that by thus satisfying the manes of those 
that were killed at Thermopylaj, he would be sure to immortalize 
his own name throughout all Greece, and make his memory pre- 

* This day answArt to the nineteenth of our September. f Fausan. 1. ▼ p. 532» 

X Herod. I. ix. c.77,7a 
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cious to the latest posterity. Carry thy hate couiuel eltewhere^ 
replied Pausanias. Thou must have a very wrong notion- of Iru^ 
glory, to imagine, that the 'oayjbr me to acquire it is by restmbling 
the barbarians. If the esteem of the people of ^gina is not to be 
purchased but by such a pi jceeding, I shall be content with preserve 
ing thai of tlie Lacedcemonians alone, amongst whom the base and 
ungenerous pleasure of revenge is never put in competition with thai 
of showing clemency and modercUion to their enemies, and especially 
after their death. As for the manes of my departed countrymen, 
they are sufficiently avenged by the death of the many thousand Per' 
sians slain upon the spot in the last engagem^mt. 

A dispute,* wnich arose between the Atnenians aiid Lacedse- 
monians, to ascertain, which of ihe two nations should have the 
prize of valour adjudged to them, as also which of them should 
have the privilege of erecting a trophy, had like to have sullied 
all the glory, and imbittered the joy, of their late victory. They 
were just on the point of carrying things to the last extremity, and 
would certainly have decided the dispute with their swords, had 
not Aristides prevailed upon them, by the strength of his argu- 
ments, to refer the determination of the natter to the judgment of 
the Grecians in general. This proposition being accepted by both 
parties, and the Greeks being asdemb jd upon the spot to decide 
the contest, Theogiton of Megara, speaking upon the question, 
gave it as his opinion, that the pnze of valour ought to be adjudged 
neither to Athens nor to Sparta, but to some other city ; unless 
they desired to kindle ji^ivil war, of more fatal conseruences than 
that to which they had just put an end. Af^er he had finished his 
speech, Cleocritus of Corinth rising up, nobody doubted but he was 
going to claim that honour for ihe city of which he was a member 
and a native ; for Corinth was the chief city of Greece in power 
and dignity after those of Athens and Sparta. But every b'^dy was 
agreeably deceived when they found, that all his discourse tended 
to the praise of the Platseans, and that the conclusion he made from 
the whole was, that in order to extinguish so dangerous a conten- 
* tion, they ought to adjudge the prize to them only, against whom 
neither of the contending parties could have any grounds of anger 
or jealousy. This discourse and propose were received with a 
general applause by the whole assembly. Aristides immediately 
assented to it on the part of the Attienians, and Pausanias on the 
part of the LacedcBmjnians. 

All parties being thus agreed,! before they began to divide the 
spoil of the enemy, they put fourscore talents| aside for the Pla- 
tseans, who laid them out in building a temple to Minerva, in erect- 
ing a statue to her honour, and in adorning the tempJe with curious 
and valuable paintings, which were still m being in Plutarch's 
time, that is to say, above 600 years afterwards, and which were 

• PluL In A list. p. 331. f Herod. I. ix. c. 79, 80. 

X £i|ibtjf Uioodaud ciuwns French, auU about 18,0UO/. sterling. 
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then as fresh as if they had lately come out of the hands of the 
painters. As for the trophy, which had been another article of the 
disputr, the Lacedsmonians erected one for themselves in particu- 
lar, and the Athenians another. 

The spoil was immense : in Mardoni is*s camp they found prodi- 
l^ious sums of gold and silver, besides cups, vessels, beds, tables, 
necklaces, and bracelets of gold and silver, not to be valued or 
numbered. It is observed by a certain historian,* that these spoils 
proved fatal to Greece, by becoming the instruments of introducing 
the love of riches and luxury among her inhabitants. Accordingr 
to the re)igious custom of the Grecians, before they divided the 
treasure, thsy appropriated the tenth part of the whole to the 
use of the gods. The rest was distributed equally among the cities 
and nations that had furnished troops; and the chief officers who 
had distinguished themselves in the field of battle were likewise 
distinguished in this distribution. They sent a present of a golden 
tripod to Delphi, in the inscription upon which Pausanias caused 
these words to be inserted ; That he had defeated the barbarians at 
PtcUceXyf and thai in acknowledgment of that victory he had made 
this present to Apollo. 

This arrogant inscription, wherein he ascribed the honour both 
of the victory and the oderi g to himself alone, offended the Lace- 
dsmouian people, who, in order to punish his pride in the very 
point in which he thought to exalt himself, and at the same time to 
do justice to their confederktes, caused his name to be razed out, 
and that of the cities which had contributed to the victory to be 
put in the stead of it. Too ardent a thirst after glory on this occa- 
sion did not give him leave to consider, that a man loses nothing by 
a discreet modesty, which forbears the setting too high a value 
upon one*s own services, and which, by screening a man &om envy, 
serves f^ally to enhance his reputation. J 

Pausanias gave a more advantageous specimen of the Spartan 
temper and disposition, at an entertainment which he gave a few 
days after the engagement ; where one of the tables was costly 
and magnificent, and displayed all the variety of delicacies and 
dainties that used to be served at Mardonius's table; and the 
other was plain and frugal, after the manner of the Spartans. Then 
comparing the two together, and causing his officers, whom he had 
invited on purpose, to observe the difference of them ; JFhat mad' 
nessy says he, was it in J^toirdonius, who was a^ccustomed to such a 
luxurious diety to come and attack a people like us, that know how to 
live without any such superfluities ! 

All the Grecians sent to Delphi,^ to consult the oracle, concern- 
ing the sacrifice it ,was proper to oJSer. The answer they received 

* Victo Mardonin, CRf>tra rererta regalis opuleiitie capta, unde primftm 6rBC0B,divi- 
90 inter se aiiro Persico, divitiaruui luxuria ceplU JusUn. 1. 11. c 14. 
t Corn. Nep. in Paiiaan. c. 1. 
i Ijk8& dlMiinulatioae famae famam aiuit TaciL $ Pint tai \iiat. p. 331 fl 
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froni the god was, that they should erect an altar to Jupiter the 
Deliverer ; but that they should take care not to ot^er any sacrifice 
upon it, before they bad extinguished all the fire in the country, 
because it had been polluted and profaned by the barbarians ; and 
that they should come, as far as Delphi to fetch pure firo, whicli 
they were to take from the altar, called the Common altar. 

This answer being brought to the Grecians from tne oracle, 
the generals immediately dispersed themselves throughout the 
whole country, and caused all the fires to be extinguished : and 
Eachidas, a citizen of Platoe©, having taken upon himself to qo 
and fetch the sacred fire with all possible expedition, made the best 
of his way to Delphi. On his arrival he purified himself, sprinkled 
his body with consecrated water, put on a crown of laurel, and 
then approached the altar, from whence, with great reverence, ho 
took the holy fire, and carried it with him to Pla*iBa?, where he ar- 
rived before the setting of the sun, having travelled 1000 stadia 
(which make 125 miles English) in one day. As soon as he came 
back, he saluted his fellow-citizens, delivered the fire to them, 
fell down at their feet, and di^d in a moment afterwards. His 
countrymen carried away his body, and buried it in the temple of 
Diana, sumamed Eucleia, which signifies, of good renown^ and put 
the following epitaph upon his tomb, in the compass of one verse : 
Here lies Euchidas^ who went from hence to Delphic and returned 
hack the same day. 

In the next general assembly of Greece, which was held not long 
after this occurrence, Aristides proposed the following decree : T!iat 
all the cities of Greece should every year send their respective de- 
puties to Plat8B8B, to offer sacrifices to Jupiter the Deliverer^ and 
to the gods of the city; (this assembly was still.regularly held in the 
time of Plutarch ;) that every five years tiiere should be games cele- 
brated there, which should be called the games of liberty ; that the 
several states of Greece together should rais3 a body of troops, con- 
sisting of 10,000 foot and 1000 horse, and should equip a fleet of 100 
ships, which should be constantly maintained for making war 
against the barbarians ; and that the inhabitants of Platsesp, solely 
devoted to the service of the gods, should be looked upon as sacred 
and inviolable, and be concerned in no other furction tlian that of 
olfering prayers and sacrifices for the general preservation and 
prosperity of Greece. 

All these articles being approved of and passed into a law, the 
citizens of PlatasEB took upon them to solemnize, every year, the an- 
niversary festival in honour of those persons that were slain in the 
battle. The order and manner of performing this sacrifice was as 
follows: The sixteenth day of the month Maimac'ei ion,* which 
answers to our month of December, at day-break, they walked m 

• Three montlui a(Wr that In which tne battle of Platcen was fought. Probably 
theae funeral rites were not at first performed till the enemy were entliely gune, and the 
coootry wa< free. 
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a solemn procession, which was preceded by a trumpet that soimd- 
ed to battle. Next to the trumpet marched several chariots, filled 
with ^rowns and branches of myrtle. Afler these chariots was led 
a black bull, behind which marched a company of young* persons, 
carryiUfT pitchers in their hands full of wine and miUc, the ordinary 
libations offered to the dead, and phials of oil and perfumes. All 
these young persons were free-men ; for no slave was allowed to 
have any part in this ceremony, which was instituted for men wlio 
had lost their lives for liberty. In the rear of this procession fol- 
lowed the archon, or chief magistrate of the PlataBans, for whom it 
was unlawful at any other time even so much as to touch iron, or 
to wear any other garment than a white one. But upon this occa- 
sion, being clad in purple raiment, having a sword by his side, anj 
holding an urn in his hands, which he took from the place where 
they kept their public records, he marched through the city to the 
place where the tombs of his <;ountrymen were erected. As soon 
as he came there, he drew water with his urn from the fountain, 
washed with his own hands the little columns that belonged to the 
tombs, rubbed them afterwards with essence, and then killed the 
bull upon a pile of wood prepared for that purpose. After having 
offered up prayers to the terrestrial Jupiier* and Mercury, he in- 
vited those valiant souls deceased to come to their feast, and to 
Eartake of their funeral libations; then taking a cup in his hand, and 
aving filled it with wine, he poured it out on the ground, and said 
with a loud voice ; — I 'present this cup to those valiant men, who died 
for the liberty of llie Grecians. These ceremonies were annually 
performed even in the time of Plutarch. 

Diodorus adds,f that the Athenians, in particular, embellished the 
monuments of their citizens, who died in the war with the Persians, 
with magnificent ornaments, instituted funeral games to their ho- 
nour, and appointed a solemn panegyric to be pronounced over them, 
which in all probability was repeated every year. 

Ths reader will be sensible, without my observing it, how much 
these solemn testimonies and perpetual demonstration of honour, 
esteem, and gratitude for soldiers who had sacrificed their hves in 
the defence of liberty, conduced to enhance the merit of valour, 
and of the services they rendered their country, and to inspire the 
spectators with emulation and courage ; and how exceedingly well 
calculated all this was to cultivate and perpetuate a spirit of 
bravery in the people, and to make their troops victorious and in- 
vincible. 

The reader, no doubt, will be as much struck, a,t seeing how 
wonderfully careful and exact these people were to acquit thenj- 
selves on eveiy occasion of the duties of religion. The great event 
which I have just been relating, viz, the battle of Plateese, affords 

♦ The terrestrial Jupiter is no other than Pluto : and the same epithet of terrestrial 
was also given to Mercury ; because it was l>elieved to be his office to conduct departed 
•oula to the iofeinai r^iuos f J^^b. xi. p. 36. 
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08 very remarkable proofs of thie, in the annnal and perpetual 
sacrifice they instituted to Jupiter the Deliverer ^ which was still 
continued in the time of Plutarch ; in fhe care they took t<^ con- 
secrate the tenth part of all their spoil to the gods ; and in the decree 
proposed by Aristides to establish a solemn festival for ever, as an 
anniversary commemoration of that success. It is a delightful thing, 
methinks, to see pagan and idolatrous nations thus pubhcly mn- 
fessing and declaring, that all their expectations centre in the bu- 
preme Being ; that they think themselves obliged to ascribe the 
success of all their undertakings to him ; that they look upon him 
as the Author of all thei'* victories and prosperities, as the sove- 
reign ruler and disposer of states and empires, as the source from 
whence all salutary counsels, wisdom, and courage, are derived ; 
and as entitled, on all these accounts, to the first and best part of 
their spoils, and to their perpetual acknowledgments and thanks- 
givings for such distinguished favours and benefits. 

SECTION X. 

The battle near Mycale. The defeat of the Peniani. 

On the same day that the Greeks fought the battle of Plat®©,* 
their naval forces obtained a memorable victory in Asia over the 
remainder of the Persian fleet. For whilst that of the Greeks lay 
at iEgina, under the command of Leotychides, one of the kings of 
Sparta, and of Xanthippus the Athenian, ambassadors came to 
those generals from the lonians to invite them into Asia to deliver 
the Grecian cities from their subjection to the barbarians. On this 
invitation they immediately set sail for Asia, and steered their 
course by Delos. While they continued there, other ambassa- 
dors arrived from Samos, and brought them intelligence that the 
Persian fleet, which had passed the winter at Cumai, was then at 
Samos, where it would be an easy matter to defeat and destroy it ; 
earnestly pressing them at the same time not to neglect so favour- 
able an opportunity. The Greeks hereupon sailed away directly for 
Samos. But the Persians, receiving intelligence of their approach, 
retired to Mycale, a promontory of the continent of Asia, where 
their land army, consisting of 100,000 men, who were the remain- 
der of those that Xerxes had carried back from Greece the year 
before, was encamped. Here they drew their vessels ashore, which 
was a common practice among the ancients, and surrounded them 
with a strong rampart. The Grecians followed them to the very 
place, and with the help of the lonians defeated their land army, 
forced their rampart, and burnt all their vessels. 

The battle of PlatsBce was fought in the mornmg, and that of 
Mycale in the afternoon on the same day : and yet all the Greek 
writers pretend that the victory of Platsse was known at Mycale^ 

» Herod L iz. c 89-105. Diod. 1. zi. p 96-28. 
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before the latter engagement was begun, though the whole Mgeaxi 
sea, which requires several days sailing to cross it, was b< *we» n 
those tw J places. But Diodorus Siculus explains *o us this m> ^ery. 
Helells us, that Leotychides, observing his soldiers to be much 
dejected for fear their countrymen at PlataB© should sink under 
the numbers of Mardonius's army, contrived a stratagem to reani- 
piate them ; and that, therefore, when he was just upon the point 
of making* the first attack, he. caused a rumour to be spread among- 
his troops,* that the Persians were defeated at PlatCBse, though at 
that time he had no manner of knowledge of the matter. 

Xerxes,t hearing the news of these two great overthrows, left 
Sardis with as* much haste as he had formerly quitted Athens, after 
the battle of Salamis, and retired with great precipitation into Per- 
sia, in order to put himself, as far as he possibly could, out of the 
reach of his victorious enemies. But before he set out,! he gave 
orders to burn and demolish all the temples belonging to the Gre- 
cian cities in Asia : which order was so far executed, that not one 
escaped, except the temple of Diana at Ephesus. He acted in 
this manner at the instigation of the Magi,i who were professed 
enemies to temples and images. The second Zoroaster had 
thoroughly instructed him in their religion, and made him a 
zealous defender of it. Phny informs us,|| that Ostanes, the head 
of the Ma^i, and the patriarch of that sect, who maintained its 
maxims and interests with the greatest violence, attended Xerxe3 
upon this expedition into Greece. This prince,iras he passed 
through Babylon on his return to Susa, destroyed also all the tem- 
ples in that city, as he had done those of Greece and Asia Minor ; 
doubtless, through the same principle, and out of hatred to the sect 
of the Sabffians, who made use of images in their divine worship, 
which was a thing utterly detested by the Magi. Perhaps, also, 
the desire of making himself amends for the expenses incurred in 
his Grecian expedition by the spoil and plunder of those temples, 
might be another motive that induced him to destroy them ; for it 
is certain, he fpund immense riches and treasure in them, which 
had been amassed through the superstition of princes and people 
during a long series of ages. 

The Grecian fleet, after the battle of Mycalo, set sail toward the 
Hellespont, in order to possess themselves of the bridges which 
Xerxes had caused to be laid over that narrow passage, and which 
they supposed were still entire ; but finding them broken down by 
tempestuous weather, Leotychides and his Peloponnesian forces 
returned towards their own country. As for Xanthippus, he stayed 
with the Athenians and their Ionian confederates, and they made 
themselves masters of Sestus and the Thracian Chersonesus, in 

* VIThat we are told also of Pauhis iEmilius'a victory over the Macedoniana which 
was known at Rome the very day it was obtained, without doubt happened in the 
mane, manner. f Diod. 1. xi. p. 23. } Strab. L xiv. p. ($34. 
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whicb places they found grreat booty, and took a raat namber of 
prisoners. After which, on the approach of winter, they returned 
to their own cities. 

From this time all the cities of Ionia revolted from the Persians, 
and having entered into a confederacy with the Grecians, most of 
them preserved their liberty during the time that empire subsisted. 

SECTION XI. 
The barbaroas and inhuman revenge of Aroestrfs, the wife of Xerxea. 

A. M. 3525. During the time that Xerxes resided at Sardis,*'he 

Ant. J. c. 479. conceived a violent passion for the wife of his brother 
Masistes, who was a prince of extraordinary merit, had always 
served the king with great zeal and fidelity, and had never done 
any thing to disoblige him. The virtue of this lady, and her great 
afiection and fidelity to her husband, made her inexorable to aU tho 
king's solicitations. However, he still flattered himself, that by a 
profusion of favours and hberalities he might possibly gain upon 
ner ; and among other favours which he conferred upon her, he 
married his eldest son Darius, whom he intended for his successor, 
to Artainta, this princess's daughter, and ordered that the mar- 
riage should be consummated as soon as he arrived at Susa. But 
Xerxes finding the lady still no less impregnable, in spite of all his 
temptations and attacks, immjdiately changed his object, and feL 
passionately in love with her daughter, who did not imitate the 
glorious example of her mother's constancy and virtue. Whilst 
this intrigue was carrying on, Amestns, wife to Xerxes, presented 
him with a rich and magnificent robe of her own making. Xerxes, 
being extremely pleased with this robe, thought fit to put it on upon 
the first visit he afterwards made to Artainta ; and in conversation 
pressed her to let him know what she desired he should do for her, 
assuring her, at the same time, with an oath, that he would grant 
her whatever she asked of him. Artainta, upon this, desired him 
to give her the robe he had on. Xerxes, foreseeing the ill conse- 
quences that would necessarily ensue upon his making her this 
present, did all that he could to dissuade her from insisting upon it, 
a«d offered her any thing in the world in lieu of it. But not being 
able to prevail upon her, and thinking himself bound by the im- 
prudent promise and oath he had made to her, be gave her the 
robe. The lady no sooner received it, than she put it on, and wore 
it publicly by way of trophy. 

Amestris, being confirmed in the suspicions she had entertained 
by this action, was enraged to the last degree. But instead of 
letting her vengeance fall upon the daughter, who was the only 
offender, she resolved to wreak it upon the mother, whom she 
looked upon as the author of the whole intrigue, though she was 
entirely innocent of the matter. For the better executing of hci 
* Berod.l.iz.o. 107--lia. 
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purpose, she waited until the grand feast, which was every year 
celebrated on the king's birth-day, and which was not far off; on 
which occasion the king, according to the established custom of 
the country, ffranted her whatever she demanded. This day then 
being corae, the thing which she desired of his majesty was, that, the 
wife of Masistis should be dehvered into her hands. Xerxes, who 
apprehended the queen's design, and who was struck with horror 
at the thoughts of it, as well out of regard to his brother, as on ac- 
count of the innocence of the lady, against whom he perceived his 
wife was violently exasperated, at first refused her request, and 
endeavoured all he could to dissuade her from it. But not being* 
able either to prevail upon her, or to act with steadiness and reso- 
lution himself, he at last yielded, and was guilty of complaisance 
equally weak and cruel ; making the inviolable obligations of 
justice and humanity give way to the arbitrary laws of a custom, 
that had been established solely to give occasion for the do^ng of 
good, and for acts of beneficence and generosity. In consequence 
then of this compliance, the lady was apprehended by the king's 
guards, and delivered to Amestris, who caused her breasts, tongue, 
nose, ears, and lips, to be cut off*, ordered them to be cast to the 
dogs in her own presence, and then sent her home to her husband's 
house in that mutilated" and miserable condition. In the mean 
time Xerxes had sent for his brother, in order to prepare him for 
this melancholy and tragical adventure. He first gave him to 
understand, that he should be glad he would put away his wife ; 
and, to induce him thereto, offered to ffive him one of his daughters 
in marriage in her stead. But Masistes, who was passionately 
fond of his wife, could not prevail upon himself to divorce. her: 
whereupon Xerxes in great wrath told him, that since he refused 
his daughter he should neither have her nor his wife, and that he 
would teach him not to reject the offers his master had made him; 
and with this inhumiLn reply dismissed him. 

This strange proceeding threw Masistes into the greatest anxiety, 
thinking he had reason to apprehend the worst ; he made all the 
haste he could home to see what had passed there during his ab- 
sence. On his arrival he found his wife in that deplorable condi- 
tion we have just been describing. Bemg enraged thereat totjue 
degree we may naturally imagine, he assembled all his family, his 
servants and dependants, ana set out with all possible expedition 
for Bactriana, whereof he was governor, determined, as soon as 
he arrived there, to raise an army and make war against the king, 
in order to avenge himself for his barbarous treatment. But 
Xerxes being informed of his hasty departure, and from thence 
suspecting his design, sent a parly of horse to pursue him ; which, 
having overtaken him, cut him in pieces, together with his children 
and all his retinue. I do not know whether a more tragical ex- 
ample of revenge than that which I have now related, is to be 
found in history. 
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There is still another action,* no less cruel nor impious than the 
former, related of Amestris. She caused fourteen children of the 
best families in Persia to be burnt alive, as a sacrifice to the in- 
fernal gods, out of compliance with a superstitious custom practised 
by the Persians. 

Masistes being dead,t Xerxes gave the government of Bictriana 
to his second son Hystaspes, who heins by that means obliged to 
live at a distance from the court, gave his youngest brother Arta- 
xerres the opportunity of ascending the throne to his disadvantage, 
aflcr the death of their father, as will be seen in the sequel. 

Here ends Herodotus's history, viz. at the battle of Mycale and 
the siege of the city of Sestos by the Athenians. 

SECTION XII. 

The AtheniBM rebuild the walls of their city, notwitbatanding the oppotltlon of Uw 
LacedBiuuiiians. . 

A.M. 355W?. The war, commonly called the war of Media,} 

Am. J. c. 478. which had lasted but two years, being terminated in 
the manner we have mentioned, the Athenians, on their return to 
their own country, sent for their wives and children, whom they 
had committed to the care of their friends during the war, and 
began to think of rebuildinff the city, which had v/Cen almost en- 
tirely destroyed by the Persians, and of surrounding it with strong 
walls, in order to secure it from future violence. The Lacede- 
monians having intelligence of this, conceived a jealousy, and 
beoran to apprehend, that if Athens, which was already very pow- 
erful by sea, should go on to increase her strength by land also, 
she might take upon her in time to give laws to Sparta, and to de- 
prive the latter of that authority and pre-eminence, which she liad 
hitherto exercised over the rest of Greece. They therefore sent 
an embassy to the Athenians, the purport of which was to repre- 
sent to theni, that the common interest of Greece required, that 
there should be no fortified city out of the Peloponnesus, lest, in 
case of a second irruption, it should serve for a place of arms for 
the Persians, who would be sure to settle themselves in it, as they 
had done before at Thebes, and who from thence would be able to 
infest the whole country, and to make themselves masters of it 
very speedily. Themistocles, who sincfe the battle of Salamis was 
greatly considered and respected at Athens, easily penetrated into 
the real design of the Lacedsemonian^, though it was gilded over 
with the specious pretext of the public good : but, as the latter 
were able, with the assistance of their allies, to hinder the Athe- 
nians, by force, from carrying on the work, in case they should 
• positively and absolutely refuse to comply with their demands, ^ 
advised the senate to make use of cunning and .dissimulation as w 

*fr«rod.I.TU.f 114. tDiod.l.zl.p.53. ; Tbucyd. 1. i. p. S8MI2. Dkw. 

Lki |».3b,31. Jiut.l.U.e.3.1&. 
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' Bfi the Lacediemonians. The answer therefore they made the en- 
voys was, that they would send an embassy to Sparta, to satisfy the 
commonwealth with respect to their apprehensions and suspicions. 
I'hemistocles caused himself to be nominated one of the ambassa- 
dors, and warned the senate not to let his colleagues set out along 
with him, but to send them one after another, in order to gain 
tune for carrying en the work. The matter was executed pur- 
suant to his advice ; and he accordingly went alone to Lacedemon, 
where he let a great many days pass without waiting upon the 
magistrates, or applying to t)ie senate. Anr^, upon their pressing 
him to do it, and asking him the reason why he deferred it so long, 
he made answer, that he waited for the arrival of his colleagues, 
that they might all have their audience of the senate together, 
and seemed to be very much surprised that they were so long in 
coming. At length they arrived ; but all came singly, and at a 
good distance of time one from another. During all this interval, 
the work was carried on at Athens with the utmost industry and 
vigour. The women, children, strangers, and slaves, were all 
employed in it ; nor was it interrupted night or day. The Spar- 
tans were not ignorant of the matter, and made great complaints 
of it to Themistocles, who pobitively denied the fact, and pressed 
them to send other deputies to Athens, in order to mform them- 
selves better ou the subject, desiring them not to ffive credit to 
vague and flying reports, without foundation. At the same time 
he secretly advised the Athenians to detain the Spartan envoys as 
so many hostages, until he and his colleagues were returned from 
their embassy, fearing, not without good reason, that they theni- 

^ selves might be served in the same manner at Sparta. At last, 
when all his colleagues were arrived, he desired an audience, and 
declared, in full senate, that it was really true that the Athenians 
had riBsolved to fortify their city with strong walls ; that the work 
was almost completed ; that they had judged it to be absolutely 
necessary for their own security, and for the public good of the 
allies ; telling them, at the same time, that afler the great expe- 
rience they had had of the Athenian people's behaviour, they 
could not well suspect them of being wanting in zeal for the com- 
mon interest of their country; that, as the condition and privileges 
of all the allies ought to be equal, it was just the Athenians should 
provide for their own safety by all the methods they judged neces- 
sary, as well as the other confederates ; that they had thought of 
this expedient^ and were in a condition to defend their city against 
whosoever should presume to attack it ; and that as for the Lace- 
daemonians,* it was not much for their honour thiat they should 
desire to establish th^ir power &nd superiority rather upon the 
weak and defenceless condition of their allies, than upon their own 
strength and valour. The Lacedemonians were extremely dis- 

* Gravitcr castigat eos, qudd non virtute, sed imbecUlUate sodorim potentiam qu»< 
rerenu J«»tt». 1. il. c. 15. 
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pleated with this discourse ; but either out of a sense of gratitude 
aod esteem for the Athenians, who had rendered such important 
serFices to the country, or out of a eonvicfion of their inability; 
to oppose their enterprise, thef dissembled their resentment :' 
and the ambass«idors on both sides, having all suitable honors 
paid them, returned to their respectire cities. 

Themistocles,* who had always his ihougbts fixed upon rais* 
ittg and augmenting (he power and glory of the Athenian com- 
monwealth, did not confine his views to the walls of the citjr. He 
went on with the same visrorous application to finish the building 
and fortifications of the Pirteeus ; for, from the time that he had 
entered into office, he had begun that great work. Before hit 
time they had no other port at Athens than that of Phalerus, 
which was neither very large nor commodious, and consequently 
not capable of answering the great designs of Themisiocles. 
For this reason he had cast his eye upon the Pirseeus, which seem- 
ed to invite him by its advantageous situation, and by the conven- 
ience of its three spacious havens, that were capable of containing 
above 400 vessels. This undertaking was prosecuted with so 
much diligence and vivacity, that the work was considerably 
advanced in a very little time. Themistocles likewise obtained 
a decree, that every year they should build 20 vessels for the 
augmentation of their fleet; and in order to engage a greater 
number of workmen and sailors to resort to Athens, he caused 
particular privileges and immunities to be granted in their favor. 
His design was, as I have already observed, to make the whole 
force of Athens maritime; in which he followed a very difi*erent 
scheme from what had been pursued by their ancient kings, who, 
endeavoring all they could to alienate the minds of the citizens 
from seafaring business, and from war, and to make them apply 
themselves wholly to agriculture and to peaceable employments, 
published this fable: that Minerva, disputing with Neptune, to 
Know which of them should be declared patron of Attica, and give 
their name to the city, newly built, she gained her cause by. show- 
ing her judo^es the branch of an olive-tree, the happy symbol of 
peace and plenty, whichshe had planted : wbf^reas Neptune had 
made a fiery horse, the symbol ot war and confusion, rise out of 
the earth before them. 

SECTION XIII. 

TIm Uaek detign of Tbemfsticles rejected iinanimoiidy by the people of AthMM. 
Arisiides* coodescenrioii to the people. 

Themistocles,t whoih&d conceived in his breast the design of 
supplanting'the Lacedeemonians, and of taking the government of 
Greeceout of their hands, in order to put it into those of the Athe- 

*Tbacyd. p. 62, 63. Diod. 1. xi. p. 33» 33. t Pkt. ia ThMiiit. p. 1$^ 
is. Bi Arist.^. 333. 
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ttiuis, Iwfi bii eye and hi* thought* coDtiniuUy fijrad upon that 
great project* And he was not very nice or scrupoloui in the 
choice of his measures, whatever tended towards the accoo^plish- 
ing of the end he had in view, he looked upon as just and lawfuL 
On a certain day, then, he declared, in a ilill assembly of the people, 
that he had planned a very important design ; but that be could not 
communicate it to the people ; because, in order to ensure success, 
it was necessary that it should be carried on with the greatest 
secrecy : he therefore desired they would appoint a person to whom 
he might explain himself upon the matter in question. Ariatides was 
imaniraously pitched upon by the whole assembly, and they refer- 
red themselves entirely to bis opinion of the affair; so greats con« 
fidence had they both m his probity and prudence. . Themistocles, 
therefore, having taking him aside, told him, that the design he had 
conceived was to burn the fleet belonging to the rest of the Gre* 
cian states, which then lay in a neighbouring port, and that by this 
means Athens wpuld certainly become mistress of all Greece. 
Aristides hereupon returned to the assembly, and only declared to 
them, that indeed nothing could be more advantageous to the com- 
monwealth than Themistocles' project; but that, at the same 
time, nothing could be more unjust. All the people unanimously 
drdained, that Themistocles should entirely desist n-om his project. 
We see, in this instance, that it was not without some foundation 
that the title of Just was given to Aristides, even in his lifetime ; 
a title, says Plutarch, infinitely superior to all those which con 
querors pursue with so much ardour, and which in some measure 
approximates a man to the Divinity. 

I know not whether ail history can afford us a fact more worthy 
of admiration 'than this. It is not a company of philosopners (to 
whom it costs nothing to establish fine maxims and sublime notions 
of morality in the schools,] who determine on this occasion, that the 
consideration of profit and advantage ou^ht never to prevail in pre« 
ference to what is honest and just. It is an entire people, who are 
highly interested in the proposal made to them, who are convinced 
that it is of the greatest importance to the welfare of the state, and 
who, notwithstanding, reject it with unanimous consent and with- 
out a moment's hesitation, and that for this only reason, that it is 
contrary to justice. How black and perfidious, on the other hand, 
was the design which Themistocles proposed, of buniing the fleet 
of their Grecian confederates, at a time of entire peace, solely to 
aggrandize the power of the Athenians ! Had he a hundred times 
the merit that is ascribed to him, tiiis single action would be suffi* 
cient to sully all the brilliancy of his glory. For it is the heart, that 
is to say, uitegrity and probity, that constitute true merit. 

I am sorry that Plutarch, who generally judges of things with 
great justness, does not seem, on this occasion, to coudemn The« 
mistocles* After having Spoken of the Worka he had constructed 
la tbi^)^ix«tttsiiig«M 01119 ttitfiMt in qtflhitioiv ofwhiah hM sayi^ 
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J%emutoele§^ prqfecUd tomething stilx. omsATBrn, /or ih$ tmg m &h 
iaHon of tkeir maritime power,* 

The Laeedsmonians having proposed, in the council of the Am* 
^ctyons, that all the cities which had not taken arms against 
Aerxes should be excluded from that assembly, Themistocles, who 
was apprehensive that, if the Thessalians, the Argivcs, and the 
Thebans were excluded that council, the Spartans would by that 
means become masters of the suffirages, and consequently d^er- 
mine all affairs according to their pleasure, made a speech in behalf 
of the cities whose exclusion was proposed, and brought the deputies 
that composed the assembly over to nis sentiments. He represented 
to them* that the greatest part of the cities that had entered into 
the confederacy, were but one-and-thirtv in the whole, were very 
small and inconsiderable ; that it would therefore be a very strange^ 
as well as a very dangerous proceeding, to deprive all the other 
cities of Greece of their votes and places in the grand assen^bly of 
the nation, and by that means suffer the august council of the Am- 
phictyons to fall under the direction and influence of two or three 
of the most powerful cities, which for the future would give law to 
all the rest, and would subvert and abolish that equalitv of powert 
which was justly regarded as the basis and soul of afi republics. 
Themistocles, by this plain and open declaration of his opinion, drew 
upon himself the hatred of the Lacedemonians, who from that time 
became his professed enemies. He had also incurred the dis* 
pleasure of tlie rest of the allies, by the rigorous and rapacious 
manner in which he had exacted contributions from them. 

When the city of Athens was entirely rebuilt,! the people, finding 
themselves in a state of peace and tranquillity, endeavoured by evtrj 
method to get the government into their own hands, and to make 
the Athenian state an absolute democracy. This design of thein» 
though planned with the utmost secrecy, did not escape the vigi- 
lance and penetration of Aristides, who saw all the Consequences 
with which such an innovation would be attended. But, as he 
considered on one hand, that the people were entitled to sorae re- 
gard, on account of the valour they had shown in all the battles 
which had b^en lately gained; and, on the other, that it would be 
no easy matter to curb and restrain a people, who stilly in a manner, 
had their arms in their hands, and who were errown more insolent 
than ever from their victories ; on these considerations, he thought 
it proper to observe measures with them, and to find out some me- . 
dium to satisfy and appease them. He therefore passed a decree, 
by which it was ordamed, that the offices of government should be 
open to all the citizens, and that the archons, who were the chief 
magistrates of the commonwealth, and who used to be chosen only 
out of the richest of its members, viz. from amongst those only who 
received at least 500 medimni of grain as the produce of their 

*Mii{^?^/ifrfiMs ?laLiATbiniit^U& ♦ Plat la AiiA p. ». 
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lands, slunild for tlie future be elected indiffbrvntlv fVom tbe g^cnenl 
body of the Athenians, without distinction. By thus ffiving up 
something to the people, he prevented all dissensions and comino 
tions, which might have proved fata), not only to the Athenian states 
but to all Greece. 

SECTION XIV. 
The LMcdmsoBliiw kite die ehlef commaiid, tbroogb iIm prid* and igMrmaw of 



A. M. 3S38. The Grecians,* encouraged by the happy saccesis 

Ant J. c. €7«. which had every where attended their victorious arms, 
determined to send a fleet to sea, in order to deliver such of theii 
allies as were still under the yoke of the Persians, out of their hands* 
Pausonias was the commander of the fleet for the Lacediemonians ; 
and Aiistides, and Cimon, the son of Miltiades, commanded for 
the Athenians. They first directed their course to the isle of Cy- 
prus, where they restored all the cities to their liberty ; tlien, steer- 
ing towards the Hellespont, they attacked the city of Byzantium, 
or which they made themselves masters, and took a vast numbei 
of prisoners, a great part of whom were of the richest and most 
considerable families of Persia. 

Pausanias, who from this time conceived thou^ts of betraying 
his country, judged it proper to make use of this opportunity to 
gain the fhvour of Xerxes. To this end he caused a report to b« 
spread among his troops, that the Persian noblemen, whom he 
had committed to the ^uard and care of one of his officers, had 
niade their escape by night, and were fled ; whereas he had set 
them at liberty himself and sent a letter by them to Xerxes, 
wherein he ottered to deliver the city of Sparta, and all Greece, 
into his hands, on condition he would ffive him his daughter in 
marriage. The king did not fail to give nim a favourable answer^ 
and to send him very lar^e sums of money also, in order to win 
over as many of the Grecians as he should find disposed to enter 
into his designs. The person he appointed to manage this intrigoe 
with him was Artabazus ; and in order to enable him to transact 
the matter with the greater ease and security, he made him 
governor o^ all the sea coasts of Asia Minor. 

Pau8anias,f who was already dazzled with the prospect of his 
future greatness, began from this moment to change his whole 
conduct and' behaviour. The poor, modest, and frugal way of 
living at Sparta ; the subjection to rigid and austere laws, which 
neither spared nor respected any man, but were altogether as in- 
exorable and inflexible to the greatest as to those or the meanest 
condition ; all this became insupportable to Pausanias. He could 
not bear the thoughts of going hack to Sparta, after having pos- 
sessed such high command and employments, to return to a stats 

•Tliiicvd.L 1.1.63.81.88. t.nMt..iii Arlit.p^83^;99, 
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of equality, that would confound him with the meanest of the citi- 
zens; and this was his inducement to enter into a treaty with the 
barbarians. Hu entirely laid aside the manners and behaviour of 
bis cpuntry ; assumed both the dress and haughtiness of the Per- 
sians, and imitated them in all their expensive luxury and magnifi- 
cence. He treated the allies with insufferable rudeness and mso- 
lence ; never spoke to Ihe officers but with menaces and arrogance ; 
required extraordinary honours to be paid to him, and by his whole 
behaviour rendered the Spartan government odious to all the con- 
federates. On the other hand, the courteous, affable, and en- 
gaging deportment of Aristides and Cimon ; an infinite remotencsg 
from all imperious and haughty airs, which tend only to alienale 
the affections; a gentle, kind, and beneficent disposition, which 
showed itself in all their actions, and which served to temper 
the authority of their commands, and to render it both easy and 
amiable; the justice aiid humanity, conspicuous in every thing 
they did ; the great care they took to offend no person whatsoever, 
and to do kind offices to all about them ; all this hurt Pausanias 
exceedingly, by the contrast of their opposite characters, and in- 
creased the general discontent. At lost this dissatisfaction pub- 
licly broke out; and all the allies deserted him, and p^t themselves 
under the command and protection of the Athenians. Thus did 
Aristides, says Plutarch, by the prevalence of that humanity and 
gentleness, which he opposed to the arrogance and roi:ghneBS of 
Pausanias, and by inspiring Cimon his colleague with the aanie 
sentiments, insensibly draw off the minds of the allies from the 
Lacedaemonians without their perceiving it, and at length deprived 
them of the command ; not by open force, or by sending out armies 
and fleets against them, and still less by Tiaking use of any artifice 
or perfidious 'Tactices ; but by the wisdom and moderation of his 
conduct, and by rendering the government of the Athenians 
amiable. 

It must be confessed, at the same time, that the Spartan people 
on this occasion showed a greatness of soul, and a spirit of mode- 
ration, that can never be sufficiently admired : for when they were 
convinced, that their commanders grew haughty and insolent from 
their too great authority, they willingly renounced the superiority 
which they had hitherto exercised over the rest of the Grecians, 
and forbore sending any more of their generals to command the 
Grecian armies ; choosing rather, adds the historian, to have their 
citizens wise, modest, and submissive to the discipline and laws of 
the commonwealth, than to maintau their pre-eminence and supe* 
rior.ty over all the other Grecian states. 

SECTION XV. 

Fausanias'a secret conspiracy with the Persians. His death. 

A.M.3S30. Upon the repeated complaints which the Spartan 

Aot. J. c. 475. commonwealth received on aU hands against rausa* 
F2 
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nias,*^ey recalled him home to give an account of his conduct 
But not having sufficient evidence to convict him of having carried 
on a correspondence with Xerxes, they were obliged to acquit bim 
on his first trial ; after which he returned of hiB own private au- 
thority, and without the consent and approbation of the republic, 
to the city of Byzantium, from whence he continued to carry on 
his secret practices with Artabazus. But, as he was still guilty of 
many violent and unjust proceedings whilst he resided there, the 
Atnenians obliged him to leave the place ; from whence he retired 
to ColonaB, a small city of the Troad. There he received an order 
from the Ephori to return to Sparta, on pain of being declared, in 
case of disobedience, a public enemy and traitor to his country. 
He complied with the summons, and went home, hoping he should 
still be able to bring himself off by dint of money. On his arrival he 
was committed to prison,and was soon afterwards brought again upon 
his trial before the judges. The charge brought against him was sup- 
ported by many suspicious circumstances and strong presumptions. 
Several of his own slaves confessed that he had promised to g'ive 
them their liberty,in case they would enter into his designs,and serve 
him with fidelity and zeal in the execution of his projects. But, as it 
was the custom for the Ephori never to pronounce sentence of death 
against a Spartan, without a full and duect proof of the crime laid 
to his charge, they looked upon the evidence against him as in- 
sufficient ; and the more so, as he was of the royal family, and was 
actually invested with the administration of the regal ofl[ice ; for 
Pausanias exercised the function of king, as being the guardian 
and nearest relation to Plistarchus, the son of Leonidas, who was 
then in his minority. He was therefore acquitted a second time, 
and set at liberty. 

Whilst the Ephori were thus perplexed for want of clear and 
plain evidence against the offender, a certain slave, who was called 
the Argilian, came to them, and brought them a letter, written by 
Pausanias himself to the king of Persia, which the slave was to 
have carried to Artabazus. It must be observed, by the way, that 
this Persian governor and Pausanias had agreed together, imme- 
diately to put to death all the couriers they mutually sent to one 
another, as soon as their packets or messages were dehvered, that 
there might be no possibility left of tracing out or discovering their 
correspondence. The Argilian, who saw none of his fellow-ser- 
vants, that had been .feent, return back again, had some suspicion ; 
and when it came to his turn to go, he opened the letter he was in- 
trusted with, in which Artabazas was positively desired to kill him. 
as soon as he delivered it. Tliis was the letter the slave put mto 
the hands of the Ephori ; who still thought even this proof insuf 
ficient in the eye of the law, and therefore endeavoured to corrobo 
rate it by the testimony of Pausaaias himself. The slave, in cou 

» Thucyd. 1. i. p. 86-89. Diod. L zi. p. 34-^6. Cor. Nep. in Pausan. 
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cert witb thorn, withdrew to the temple of Neptune at T^snaruf, 
as to a secure asyhim. Two smali cioeets had been purposely 
made there, in which the Ephori and some Spartans hid them- 
selves. The instant Pausanias was informed that the Argiliaa 
had fled to this temple, he hasted thither, to inquire the reason. 
The slave confessed that he had opened the letter; and that find» 
ing by tlie contents of it he was to be put to death, he had fled to 
that temple to save his life. As Pausanias could not deny the 
fact, he made the best excuse he could ; promised the slave a great 
reward, and obliged him to engage not to mention what had passed 
between them to (iny person whatsoever. Pausanias then left him. 

Pausanius's guilt was now but loo evident. The moment he was 
returned to thd city, the Ephori were resolved to seize him. From 
the aspect 'of one of those magistrates, and from a signal whicb he 
made him, he plainly perceived that some evil design was meditated 
against him, and therefore he ran with the utmost speed to the 
temple of Pallas, called Chalcioecos, near that place, and got into 
it before the pursuers could overtake him. The entrance was im- 
mediately stopped up with great stones ; and history informs us, 
that the criminal's mother was the first who brought one. They 
also took off the roof of the chapel, and^as the Ephori did not dare 
to take him out of it by force, because this would have been a viola- 
tion of that sacred asylum, they resolved to leave him exposed to 
the inclemencies of the weather, and accordingly he was starved 
to death. However, a few minutes before he died, they drew him 
out of the temple. His corpse was buried not far from that place : 
but the oracle of Delphi, which they consulted soon after, declared, 
tjiat to appease the anger of the goddess, who was justly oflended 
on account of the violation of her temple, two statues must be set 
up there in honour of Pausanias, which was done accordingly. 

Such was the end of Pausanias, whose wild ambition had stifled 
in him ail sentiments of probity, honour, love of country, zeal for 
liberty, and of hatred and aversion for the barbarians ; sentiments 
which, in some measure, were imiate in all the Greeks, and particu- 
larly in the Lacedtemonians. 

SECTION XVI. 

Themlstocfts, befne prosecntpd by the Athenians and Lacediemonlanfl, ai an aceoni* 
ptice in Pauaauias's conspiracy, flies for shelter to iiing Aditietua. 

A.M. 3531. Themistocles was also implicated in the charge 

Am. J. c. 473. brought against Pausanias.* He was then in exile. 
A passionate thirst of glory, and a strong desire of arbitrary power, 
had made him odious to his fellow-citizens. He had built, very 
near his house, a temple dedicated to Diana, under the title of 
Diana Arislobula,thai is to say, the giver of good counsel ; as hint- 

* Tbocyd. 1. i. p. 89, 90. Plut in Themist. '^, 124. Cora. Nep. iAThemlflta. vfli 
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Idot to the Athenians, that he had ffiven good counsel to their clir 
and to all Greece; and he also had placed his statue m it. whicn 
was standmff in Plutarch's time. It appeared, says he, from this 
statue, that his physiognomy was as heroic as his valour. Finding 
that men hstened with pleasure to all the calumnies which his 
enemies spread agamst him, in order to silence them, he, was for 
ever expatiating, in all public assemblies, on the servicer he had 
done his country. As they were at last tired with hearing him 
repeat the same thing so often. How ! says he to then*, are you 
weary of having good qfficeg frequently done you by the same persons 7 
He did not consider, that putting them so often in mind of hia 
services,* was in a manner reproadiing them with their having for- 
gotten them, which was not very civil ; and be seemed not to know 
that the surest way to acquire applause, is to leave the bestowing 
of it to others, and to resolve to do such things only as are praise- 
worthy ; and that a frequent mention of one's own virtue and ex- 
alted actions, is so far from appeasing envy, that it only inHames it. 

ThemistocleSjf after having been banished from Athens, by the 
ostracism, withdrew to Arffos. He was there when Pausanias was 
prosecuted as a traitor who had conspired against his country. 
He had at first concealed his machinations from Themistocles^ 
though he was one of his best friends; but as soon as he saw that 
he was expelled his country, aud highly resented that injury, he 
disclosed his projects to him, and pressed him to join in them. To 
induce him to comply, he showed him the letters which the king of 
Persia wrote to him ; and endeavoured to animate him against the 
Athenians, by painting their injustice and ingratitude in the strong . 
est colours. However, Theraistocles rejected with indignation the 
proposals of Pausanias, and refused peremptorily to take any part 
in his schemes : but then he concealed what had passed between 
them, and did not discover the enterprise he had formed ; whether 
it was that he imagined Pausanias would renounce it of himself, or 
was persuaded that it would be discovered some other way ; it not 
being possible for so dangerous and ill-concerted an enterprise to 
oe successful. 

After Pausanias's death, several letters and other things were 
found among his papers, which excited violent suspicions of The- 
mistocles. The Lacedaemonians sent deputies to Athens to accuse 
and have sentence of death passed upon him ; and such of the citi- 
zens who envied him joined these accusers. Aristides had now a 
fair opportunity of revenging himself on his rival, for the injurious 
treatment he had received from him, had his soul been capiable of 
so cruel a satisfaction ; but he refused absolutely to join in so hor- 
rid a combination ; being as little inclined to delight in the misfor- 
tunes oi his adversary, as he had before been to regret his suc- 
cesses. Themistocles answered by letters all the calumnies with 

* Hoc molestum est Nam istlisc comniemoratio quasi exprobratio est immemoria 
beneficii. TtrcnX. m AnAr* \ Pluu in Themitit. p. 113. 
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«liiGliliftwaacliitrg«d. and repreteiitad to tbe AfbeiiiftMi Ihtt m 
he had ever been fond of rotiag, and his temper was such as woald 
not waSSsr hkn to be lorded over by others, it was highly impfoba« 
ble that he should have a dengn to deliver up himself, ajid all 
Greece, to enemies and barbarians. 

In the mean t'mie, the people wrought upon by his acensers, sent 
some persons to seize him and bring him home, that he might be 
tried by the council of Greece. Tbemistocies, having timely notice 
of it, went into the island of Corcyra, to whose inhiHiitants he for- 
merfy had done some service: however, not thinking himself wafe 
there, he fled to Epirus ; and finding himself still pursued by the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians, in despair he adopted a very datt« 
gerous plan, which was, to fly to Admetus, king of the MolossiaM» 
K»r reiuge. This prince having formerly desirecTthe aid of the Athe» 
mans, fwd being refused with ignommy by Themiatocles, who at 
that time presided in the government, bad retained the deepest 
resentment on that account, and declared that he would revenge 
himself, should a ikvourable opportunity ever oc^r. But Themie- 
todes, imagining that in the unhappy situation of his afiairs, the. 
recent envy of his feUow-citizens was more to be feared than the 
ancient grudge of that king, was resolved to run the hazard of it. 
When he came into the palace of that monarch, upon being inform* 
ed that he was absent, he addressed himself to the queen, who re- 
ceived him very graciously, and instructed him in the manner in 
which it was proper for him to make his request. Admetus being 
returned, Themistocles takes the king's son in his arms, seats him- 
self on his hearth amidst his household gods, and there, telling him. 
who he was, and the cause why he fled to hira for refuge, he im- 
jdores his clemency, owns that his life is in his hand, entreats him 
to forget the past, and represents to him, that no action can be 
moro worthy of a great king than to exercise clemency. Admetus^ 
surprised and moved with compassion in seeing at his feet, in so. 
humble a posture, the greatest man of all Greece, and the con^ 
queror of all Asia, raised him immediately from the ground, and 
promised to protect him against all his enemies. Accordingly* 
when the Athenians and Lacedaemonians came to demand him, he. 
refused absolutely to deliver up a person who had taken refuge in 
Ms palace, in the firm persuasion that it would be a sacreaaad. 
inviolable asylum. ^ 

Whilst he was at the court of this prince, one of his friends 
feund an opportunity to carry off his wife and children from Athens, 
and to send them to him ; for which that person was some time 
after seised and condemned to die. With regard to Themistocles's 
eflbcts, his friends secured the greatest part of them for him<whlchL 
they afterwards found an o;>portunity to n Jt to him in his retirement ; 
but all that could be discovered, which amounted to 100 talents^* 

* A bsndifd tbooMad •rowns Fiaock, aboat SSaSOOL itBillag. 
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WM ctirM to the fmblic trtmarf^ Wiien he Mtertd «^09i t|i» 
adininirtrmtion of the r^blte, he was not worth three taieBts. 
I efaell leave thia iUuatrioua exile for some time in the oeort ^ 
loaf Admetna, to leaome the aequel of thia hiatoiy. 

SECTION xvn, 

AflilUairi dWaCMWtad tdatnirtnuioa of tiM piiUic tncHift. Htodtifh nd wtaff h^ 

I hate befofe obeerred, that the eommand of Greece had ^aaied 
from Sparta to the Atheniana.* Hitherto the cities and nations of 
Oreece had indeed contributed some sums of money towards eanyin^ 
on the expense of the war against the barbarians ; but this assessment 
luid always oecasiimed great feuds, because it was not made in & 
jttst or equal proportion. It was thought pfoper^ under thia new 
government, to lodge in the island of Delos tno common treasure of 
Greece ; to enact new regulations with regard to the public mo- 
neys ; and to lay stfch a tax aa mi^ht be regulated according to the 
levenue of each city and state ; m order that the expenses beinff 
equally borne by the several members who compoeed the body or 
the allies, no one might have reaaon to murmur. The great point 
waa, to find a person capable of discharging fidthfuUy an emj^oyment 
of such delicacy, and attended with such danger and difficulty, tho - 
due administration of which so nearly concerned the public wet* 
ftre. All the allies cast their eyes on Aristides; accordingly they 
invested him with full powers, and appointed him to levy a tax on 
each of them, relying entirely on his wisdom and justice* '^ 

They had no cause to repent of their choice. He presided over 
the treasury with the fidelity and disinterestedness of a man,t who 
looka upon it as a capital crime to embezzle the smallest portion of 
another's property; with the care and activity of a father of a 
Ihmily, who manages his own estate ; and with tiie caution and in<- 
tegrity of a person, who considers the public money as sacred.^ In 
fii^, fateaucceeded in what is equally difficult and extraordinary, vie. 
m acquiring the love of all, in an office in which he that escapee 
the public odium gainp a great point. Such is the glorious cbarac* 
ter which Seneca fpyet of a person charged with an employmait of 
almoet the same kmd, and the noblest eulogium that can be given 
of such as achninister the public revenues. It is the exact picture 
of Aristides. He discovered so much probity andwisdominthe ex* 
ercise of this office thkt no man comphiined ; and those times were 
considered ever after as the golden Sjgre, that is, the period in which 
Greece had attained its highest pitch of virtue and h^tpineas. 
And» indeed, the tax which lie had fixed, in tli^ whole, at 460 ta 

•ftBtlaAriM.p.333,334. Diod. L zl. r. 36. 

t Til quideai orbto tiyraram ratioiMs adminWUM ; tarn abttlnffiter qaim aiima^ 
MBi dttiftnlur quAm tttts, tain r^ligioi* q«^4in poWicM. lo officio anotoai ewimm 
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Jbiits,* w«ff nked by Pericles to 600, and toon afUr to ISOO ta^ 
lente: not that the expenses of the war were increased, hot beeanso 
the treasure was employed to f erV useless purposes, in manoal dis* 
trihntions to the Athemans, in soiefDniiing of games and festivals, 
in building of temples and public edifices; not to mention, that tho 
hands of those who superintended the treasury were not always 
so dean and uncorrupt as those of Aristides. This wise and equit* 
able conduct secured him^ to the latest posterity, the glorious snr* 
name of the JuH. 

Nevertheless, Plutarch relates an action of Aristides, which 
shows that the Greeks (and the same may be said of the Romans) 
had a very narrow and imperfect idea of justice. Th^ confinea 
the exercise of it to the interior, as it were, of civil society; and 
acknowledged that individuals were bound to oDserve strictly 
its several maxims in their intercourse with each other : but with re« 
gard to their country, to the republic (their j^at idol, to which they 
referred every thing,) they thought in a qmte di^rent manner, and 
imagined themselves obliged to sacrifice to it, through principle, 
not only their lives and possessions, but even their religion and the 
most sacred engagements, in contempt of the most sSenm oaths. 
This will appear evidently in what I am now going to relate. 

After the assessment of the contributions, of which I have just 
qioken,t Aristides, having settled the several articles of the al- 
imnee, made the omfederates take an oath to observe them punctu* 
ally, and he himself swore in the name of the Athenians; and when 
denouncing the curses which always accompanied the oaths, he 
threw into the sea, pursuant to the usual custom, large bars of red* 
hot iron.' But the iH state of the Athenian afifairs forcing them af- 
terwards to infringe some of those articles, and to govern a little 
more arbitrarily, he entreated them to transfer those curses on him, 
and exonerate themselves thereby of the punishment due to such 
as ho4 ferswom themselves, and who had been reduced to it by the 
unhai^y situation of their affairs. Theophrastus tells us, that in 
feneiil (these words are borrowed from Plutarch) Aristides, who, 
m all matters relating to himself or the public, prided himself upon 
displftjdng the most impartial and rigorous justice, used to act, du* 
ring his administration, in several instances, according as the exi* 
gency of afi^rs and the welfare of his country might require ; it 
being his opinion, that a government, in order to support itself, is, 
on some occasions, obliged to have recourse to injustice, of which 
he i^ves the following example. One day", as the Athenians were 
debating in their council about bringing to their city, in opposition ' 
to the articles of the treaty, the common tn^asures of Greece which 
were deposited in Delos, the Samians having opened the debate , 
when it was Aristides's turn to s])eak, he said, that the removal 
of the troasore was an unjust action, but useful ; and made thtt 

• Tlitttlntit Ww^thMinAFifiMli tMfrM ; of absatfWi. 
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opinioii take plaee. This ineideri shows, with how greet ob 
scurity and error the pretended wisdom of the heathens was over- 
i^reed. 

It was scuoe TOssible to have a greater contempt for riches than 
Aristides had. Themistocles, who was not pleased with the enco- 
miuros bestowed on other men, hearing Aristides applauded for the 
noble disinterestedness with which he managed the public treasures, 
did but laogh at it : and said, that the praises bestowed uponhim, show* 
ed that he possessed no greater merit than that of a strong box, which 
faithfully preserves ail the moneys that are shut up in it, without 
retaining any. This low sneer was by way of revenge for a stroke 
of raillery that had stung him to the quick. Themistocles one day 
saying, that, in his opinion, the greatest qualification a generxu 
could possess, was to be able to tbresee the designs of an enemy : 
Tkit qualificaUon^ replied Aristides, is necessary ; but there is ano^ 
iker no less noble and worthy of a general^ — thai is, to hoice clean 
hands, and a soul superior to venality and views of interest. Aris- 
tides might very justly answer Themistocles in this manner, since 
he was really very poor, though he had possessed the highest em- 
ployments in the state. He seemed to have an innate love for po- 
verty ; and so far from being ashamed of it, he thought it reflected 
as much glory on him, as all the trophies and victories he had Won. 
History gives us a shining instance of this. 

Callias, who was a near* relation of Aristides, and the most 
wealthy citizen in Athens, was cited to appear before the judges. 
The accuser, laying very little stress on the cause itself, reproach- 
ed him especially with permitting Aristides, and his wife and chil- 
dren, to live in poverty, at a time when he himself rolled tn riches. 
Callias, perceiving that these reproaches made a strong impression 
on the judges, summoned Aristides to declare before them, whether 
he had not otten pressed him to accept of large sums of money, and 
whether he had not obstinately refused to accept of his offer, giving 
for answer, that he had more reason to boast of his poverty than Cal- 
lias of his riches : that many persons were to be found who made a 
good use of their wealth, but tlitlt there were few who bore their 
poverty with magnanimity and even with joy ; and that none liad 
cause to blush at tlieir condition, but such as had reduced them- 
selves to it by their idleness, their intemperance, then- profusion . or 
dissotuteconduct. Aristides declared that his kinsman had told 
nothing but truth ;* and added, that a man whose frame of mind is 
such, as to suppress every wish for superfluities, and who coniinea 
the wantsof life within the narrowest limits, besides its freeing hint 
fVom a thousand importunate cares, and leaving him so much maa* 
tcr of his time, as to devote it entirely to the public, it approxi- 
mates him, in some measure, to the Deity, who is wholly void of 
a%rea or wants. There was no man in the assembly, but, at iua 

« JPioi. taJMsqiar. Arik & Catoa. 9,9^. 
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leaving it, would have chosen to be Aristides, though lO poor, nther 
than Callias with all his riches. 

Plutarch gives us, in a few words, Plato's ^orious testimor j to 
Aristides's virtue, for which he looks upon htm as inficitely siipo- 
rior to all the illustrious men who were his contemporaries. The- 
mistocles, Gimon, and Pericles, (says he,) filled indeed their city 
with splendid edifices, with porticoes, statues, rich on*aments, and 
other vain superfluities of that k'nd; but Aristides did aJl that lay 
in his power to enrich every part of it with virtue : now to raise a 
city to true happiness, it must be made virtuous, not rich. 

Plutarch takes notice of another circumstance in Aristides's life, 
which, though of the simplest kind, reflects the greatest honour on 
him, and may serve as an excellent lesson. It is in that beautiful 
treatise,^ in which he inqufrcs, whether it is proper for old men to 
concern themselves with aflairs of govenunent ; and where he 
pohits out admirably well, the various services they may do the 
state, even in an advanced age. We arc not to fancy, says he, tluit 
in order to render services to one's fellow-citizens, it is necessary 
to make great exertipns, to harangue the people, to preside in the 
government, or to head armies : an old man, whose mind is informed 
with wisdom, maj, without going from his house, exercise a kind 
of magistracy in it, which, though secret aud obscure, is not there- 
fore the less important , and that is, in training up youth by good 
counsel, teaching them the various springs of policy, and tl^ path 
they ought to oursue in the management of public aflfairs. Aris» 
tides, adds Plutarch, was not always in office, hut was always of 
service to his country. His house was a public school of virtue, 
wisdom, and politics. It was open to all young Athenians who 
were lovers of virtue, and these used to consult him as an oracle. 
He gave them the^ kindest reception, heard them with patience, 
instructed them with familiarity, and endeavoured, ab6ve all 
things, to animate their coui ige, and inspire them witJi confi- 
dence. It is observed particularly, that Cimon, aflcrwards so 
famous, was obliged to him for this important service. 

Plutnrch divided the life of statesmen into three ages.f In the 
first, he would have them learn the principles of government ; in 
the second, reduce them to practice ; and in the third, instruct 
others. 

History does not mention the exact time when,| nor place where, 
Aristides died ; but then it pays a glorious testimony to his memo- 
ry, when it assures us, that this great hmn, who had possessed the 
iughest employments in the repuolic, and had tho absolate disposal 
of its treasures, died poor and did not leave money enough to de- 

• Pag. 7W. 117. 

t He applfe* on tNt ooculoii the cHstom used In Rome, where tiie Veitato spent the 
fint ten year» in Ifsarning their otfice, and this was a Icind of noviciate; the next tea 
yeaiB thev employed in the exercise or tlieir Ainctions ; and the last ten in inntniftUiicUw 
young novices in Uiera. % Flul. In Arl<C p 331, 33S, 
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frtLj the expenses of his fuDeral ; so that the gpyernmexit was 
obhffed to bear the charge of it, and to maintain his family. His 
daughters wei'e married, and Lysimachus his son was subsisted at 
the expense of the Prytaneum ; wiiich also gave the daughter of 
lue latter, after liis death, the pension with which those were 
honoured who had been victorious at the Olympic games. Plutarch 
relates, on tiiis occasion, the liberah'ty of the Athenians in favour 
of the posterity of Aristogiton, tlieir deliverer, who had fallen to 
decay ; and he adds, that even in his time (almost 600 years after) 
the same goodness and liberality still subsisted. It is gk)rious for 
a cit^ to have preserved for so many centuries its generosity and 
gratitude; and a strong motive to animate individuals, who were 
assured that their children would enjoy the rewards which death 
might prevent themselves from receiving. It was delightful to see 
the remote posterity of the defenders and deliverers of the com- 
monwealth, who hid inherited nothing from their ancestors but the 
glory of their actions, maintained for so many ages at the expense 
of the public, in consideration of the services which their familiea 
had rendered the state. They lived in this manner with much more 
honour, and <»alled up the remembrance of their ancestors with 
much greater splendour, than a multitude of citizens whose fathers 
had been anxious only to leave them great estates, which generally 
do not long survive those who raised them, and of^en leave to their 
posterity nothing but the odious remembrance of the injustice and 
oppressioil by which they were acquired. 

The greatest honour which the ancients have dene to Aristides 
is the having bestowed on him the glorious titlo of ihe Just, He 
gained it, not by one particula.* occurrence of his life, but by the 
whole tenor of his conduct and actions. Plutarch makes a reflec- 
tion on this occasion, which being very remarkable, I think it in- 
cumbent on me not to omit. 

Among the several virtues of Afistidcs, says this judicious 
author,* that for which he was most renowned was his justice ; 
because this virtue is of most general use ; its benefits extend to a 
greater number of persons ; and it is the foundation, and in a man- 
ner the soul, of every public office and employment. Hence it was 
tnat Aristides, though in low circumstances, and of mean extrac. 
tion, merited the title of Just ; a title, says Plutarch, truly royal, 
or rather truly divine ; but one of which princes are seldom ambi- 
tious, because they are ignorant of its beauty and excellency. 
They choooe rather to be called the takers of cities,! the thunder- 
bolts of war, victors and conquerors, and sometimes even eaorles and 
lions ; preferring the vain honour of pompous titles, whicli convey 
no other idee than violence and slaughter, to the soiid glory of 
those expressive of goodness and virtue They do not know, con- 
tinues Plutarch, that of the three chief attributes Oi* the Deity, of 

« flm. in viu AdsL p. 321,332. . \ Polloreeu%Ceraunu0, Nlcator. 
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whom kings boast themselves the ima^e, I mein immortality, 
power, and justice ; that of these three attribute th? first of 
which exc'ktes our admiration and desire, the second hlis us with 
dread and terror, and the third inspires us wLth love aiid rt^spect; 
this last is the only one truly and persondly communicated to man, 
and th€ ^nly one that can conduct him to the other two ; it being 
impossible for laan to become truly immortal and powerful, but by 
being just. 

A. H. 3533. Before I resu^ne the sequel of this history, it may 

A. Rom. 308. not be improper to obse'-ve, that it was about this 
period tdat the fame of the Greeks, who were still more renowned ^ 
for the wisdom of their pohty than the glory of their victories, in* 
duced the Romans to have recourse to meir lights and knowledge. 
Rome, formed under kings, was in want of such laws as were 
necessary for the good government of a commonwealth. For this 
purpose*the Romans sent deputies to copy the laws of the cities of 
Greece^* &nd particularly those of Athe** >, which were still better 
adapted to the popular government vhat bad been established afler 
the expulsion of the kings. On this model, the ten magistrates, 
caJed Decemviri, who were invested with nbsolr.t^ authonty, 
digested the laws of the Twelve Tables, whith are the baBis of tha 
Roman law. 

SECTION XVIII. 

Death of Xerxes, whu to killed by Artabanus. Hli dnracltr. 

A. M. 3531. The ill success of Xerxes in his expedition agamst 

Ant. J. c. 473. the Greeks, and which continued afterwards, at length 
discouraged him.f Reuourcing all thoughts of war and conquest, 
he abandoned himself entirely to luxury and ease, and was studious 
of nothing but his pleasures. Ai-tabanus,{ a native of Hyrcania, 
captain of his guards, who had long been one of his chief favourites, 
ibund that his dissolute condrict h^ drawn upon him the contempt 
of his subjects. He therefore imagined that this would be a favour- 
able opponanity to conspire against his sovereign ; and he carried 
hij ambitious views so far as to flatter himseif with the hopes of 
succeeding him in the throne, t It is very hkely, that he was ex- 
cited to the commission of this crime f^-om another motive. Xerxes 
bad commanded him to murder Darius, his eldest son; but for what 
cause history is silent. As thid order had been given at a banquet, 
and when the company Was heated with ^ine, he did not doubt but 
that Xerxes would forget it, and therefore was not in hpste to obey 
it ; however, he was mistaken, for the king complained of his dis- 

' • Miflsi legati Athenag, Juasique Inctytas lefes SoYonte describere, et aliarum Greelai 
clvitatHin instituta, oioree, ju'^ue noacere Df«em tabularaiii leges perlaue sunt 
(quibiu a4jecUB postea due) qui nunc quoque in tiociii^nenao aliarum super alias prU 
vataruiD leeuni ruinulo, Tons omnid nublici p'i vatique est Juris. Liv. 1. 111. n. 31 and SI* 

t Cies. e. ii. Diod. I. xi. p. 92. Justin. 1. iii. c. 1. 

i,Tliif was out Artabinua tlie uncle of Xerxes. $ Axiat Polit. L ▼. 6. 10. p. 40i» 
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obedience, whi 1i made Artabanus dread his resentment, and tbere- 
fore he rosolvev. to prevent him. Accordingly he prevailed upon 
Mithridates, one of the eunuchs of the palace, and high-chamber- 
lain, to engage in Ids conspiracy ; and by his means entered the 
chamber where the king lay, and murdered him in his sleep. He 
then went immediately to Artaxerxes, the third son of Xe'-xes. He 
informed him of the murder, charging Darius his eldest brother 
with it ; as if impatience to ascend the throne had prompted him 
to that execrable deed. He added, that to secure the crown to 
himself, he was resolved tc murder him also, for which reason it 
would be absolutely necessary for him to keep upon his guard. 
These words having made the impression on Artaxerxes, who was 
still a youth, which Artabanus, desired, he went immediately into 
his brother's apartment, where, being assisted by Artabanus and 
his guards, he murdered him. Hystaspes, Xerxes's second son, 
was next heir to the crown afler Darius ; but as he was then in 
Bactriana, of which he w«o governor, Artabanus seated Artaxerxes 
on the throne, with the dt^mgn of suilering him to enjoy it no longer 
than till he had formed a faction strong enough to drive him from 
it, Pud ascend it himself. His great authority had gained hin^ a 
multitude of dependants ; besides this, he had seven sons, who 
were tall, handsome, strong, courageous, and raised to the highest 
employment in the empire. The aid he hoped to receive from 
them, was the chief motive of his raising his views so high. But 
whilst he was attempting to complete his design, Artaxerxes being 
informed of this plot by Megabyzus, who had married one of his 
sisters, endeavoured to anticipate him, and killed him before he 
had an opportunity of putting his treason m execution. His death 
established this prince in the possession of the kmgdom. 

Thus we have seen the end of Xerxes, who was one of the most 
powerful princes that ever lived. It would be needless for me to ^- 
ticipate the reader, with respect to the judgment he ought to fon» 
of him. We see him surrounded wi*h whatever is greatest and 
most brilliant in the opinion of mankind ; the most extensive em- 
pire at that time in ihe world ; immense treasures, and forces both 
by land and sea, whose number appears incredible. AH these 
things, however, are round him, not in him, and add no kistre tQ 
his natural quaUties : but, by a blindness too common to princei* 
and great men, born in the midst of abundance, heir to boundlest 
power, and a lustre that had cost him nothing, he had accustomeC 
himself to judge of his own talents and personal merit from the ex 
terior of his exalted station and rank. He disregards the wise 
councils of Artabanus his uncle, and of Demaratus, who alone had 
courage enough to speak truth to him ; and he abandons himself to 
courtiers, the adorers of his fortune, whose whole study it was to 
soothe his passions. H*" proportions, and pretends to regulate, the 
Buccess of his enterprises, by the extent of his power. The slavish 
ffubmission of so many nations no longer soothes his ambition; and. 
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^sgnsted with too easy an obedience, he takes pleasure in exeiv 
cising his power over the elements, in cutting his way through 
mountains, and making them navigable ; in chastising the 6ea tot 
having broken down his bridge, and in foolishly attempting to shac- 
kle the waves, by throwing fetters into them, ^uned up ip*ith a 
ckiidish vanity aitd ridiculous pride, he looks upon himself as the 
arbite of n&ture : he imagines, that not a nation in the world will 
dare to wait his arriva^ ; and fond]y and presumptuously relies on 
the millions of men and ships which he drags after him. But when, 
after the battle of Salamis, he beholds the sad ruins, the shameM 
remains, of his numberless troops scattered over ail Greece ;* he 
then is sensible of the wide difference between an army and a crowd 
of men. In a word, to form a h^ht judgment of Xerxes, we need 
but contrast him with a plain citizen of Athens, a Miltiades, The- 
mistocles, or Aristides. In the latter we find all the good sense, 
prudence, ability in war, valour, and greatness of soul ; in the for- 
mer we see nothing but vanity, pride, obstinacy ; the meant ?8t and 
most grovelling sentiments, and sometimes the most horrid, bar- ^ 
barity. 

* S^trataaque per totam passim Gneciam XerxoB iBteIlcxit,quantiun ab eze:ctta tuba 
f^UfeL SeHee,deBen^.l.vle.22, 
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CHAPTER L 

This chapter includee the history of the Persians and Greeks^ 
from the heffinning of the reigu of Artaxerxes to the Peloponne 
■ian war, which hegan in the 42d year of that king's reign. 

SECTION L 

Artaxerzei raixu tbe fkction of Artabanus, and that of HjBlaspes hb elder brolber. 

A. M. 3531. The Greek historians give this prince fhe surname 

Aiit. J. c. 473. ofLongimanus. IStrabo says,* it was because his handa 
were so long, that when be stood upright he could touch his kfteea 
with them : but according to Plutarcb,f it was because his right hand 
was longer than his left. Had it not been for this blemish, he 
would have been the most graceful man of his age. He was still 
Tuore remarkable for his goodness and generosity. He reigned 
about forty-nine years. 

Although Artaxerxes,t by the ^eathofArtabanus, was delivered 
from a dangerous competitor, there still were two obstacles in his 
way, before he could establish himself in the quiet possession of hii 
throue ; one of which was his brother Hystaspes, governor of fiac- 
triana ; and the other, the faction of Artabanus. He began by 
the latter. 

Artabanus had left se/en sons, and a great number 9f partbans^ 
who soon assembled to revenge his death. These and the adhe- 
rents of Artaxerxes, fought a bloody battle, in which a great pum- 
be;* of Persian nobles lost their Uvcs. Artaxerxes havmg at last 

• Lib. XV. p. 735 f la Artax. p. lOU X Clo. e. xxi. 
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entirely defeated his enemies, put to death all who had engaged in 
this conspiracy. He took an exemplary vengeance of those who 
were concerned in his father's murder, and particularly of llitbri- 
dates the eunuch, who had betrayed him : Le made hun suffer the 
punishment of the Trought^ which was executed in the following 
manner. He was laid on his back in a kind of horse-trough, and 
strongly fastened to the four corners of it.* Every part of him, 
except his head, his hands, and feet, which came out at holes made 
for that purpose, was covered with another trough. In this horrid 
Situation victuals were given him from tune to time ; and m case of 
his refusal to eat, they we^e forced down his throat : honey mixed 
with milk was given him to drink, and all his face was smeared with 
it, which by that means attracted a numberless multitude of flies, 
espccidly as he was perpetually exposed to the scorching rays of 
the sun. The worms which bred in his excrements preyed upon 
his bowels. The criminal hved fifteen or twenty days in inexpressi- 
ble torments. 

Artaxerxes having crushed the faction of Artabanu8,f was f ow- 
erful enough to send an army into Bactnana, which had declared 
in favour of his brother, but he was not equally successful on this 
occasion. The two armies engaging, Hystaspes stood his ground 
so well, that if he did not gain the victory, he at least sustained no 
loss ; so that both armies separated with equal success ; and each 
retired to prepare for a second battle. Artaxerxes having raised 
a greater army than his brother, and having besides the whole em- 
pire in his favour, defeated him in a second engagement, and en- 
tirely ruined his party. By this victory he secured to himself the 
qniet possession of the empire. 

To maintain himself on the throne,t he removed from their em 
ployment all such governors of cities and provinces as he puspected 
of holding a correspondence with either of the factions he naa over- 
come, a^ substituted others on whom he could rely. He aider- 
wards applied himself to reform the abuses and disorders which 
had crept into the government. By this wise conduct and ^.eal for 
the public ^ood, he soon acquired great reputation and authority, 
together with the love of his subjects, the strongest support of 
sovereign power. 

Sj:CTION II. 

Themistocles takes reAige witb Artaierxes. 

A.M. 3531. According to Thucydides, Themistocles fled to this 

Ant. J. c. 473. prince in the beginning -of his reign; but other au- 
thors, as Strabo, Plutarch, Diodorus, fix this incident under Xerxes 
his predecessor. Dean Prideaux is of the latter opinion ; he Uke- 
wise thinks, that the Artaxerxes in question is the same who is 

« pjoL in Anas. p. 1019. t Ctes. c. xxxl. X Dlod. L xL p. 54.j 
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called Ahasuerus in Scripture, and who married Esther : but we sup- 
pose, with the learned archbishop Usher, that it was Darius the son 
of Hystaspes who espoused this illustrious Jewess. 1 have already 
declared more than once, that I would not engage in controversies 
of this kind ; and therefore, with regard to this flight of Themis- 
tocles into Persia, and the history of Esther, I shall follow the 
opinion of the learned Usher, my usual ffuide on these occasions. 

We have seen that Themistocles had fled to Admetus,* king of 
the Molossi, and had met with a gracious reception from him ; but 
the Athenians and Lacedcemonians would not sufler him to remain 
there in peace, and required that prince to deliver him up ; threat- 
ening, in case of refusal, to carry their arms into his country. Ad- 
metus, who was unwilling to draw such formidable enemies upon 
himself, and much more to deliver up the man who had fled to him 
for refuge, informed him of the great danger to which he was ex- 
posed, and favoured his flight. Themistocles went as far by land 
as Pydna, a city of Macedonia, and there embarked on board a 
merchant-ship which was bound to Ionia. None of the passen- 
ger ' knew him. A storm having carried this vessel near the 
island of Naxos, then besieged by the Athenians ; the imminent 
danger to which Themistocles was exposed, obliged him to dis- 
cover himself to the pilot and master of the ship ; after which, by 
entreaties and menaces, he forced them to sail towards Asia. 

Themistocles might on this occasion call to mind an expression 
which his father had made use of,t when he was very young, in 
order to warn him to lay very little stress on the favour of the 
common people. They were then walking together in the har- 
bour. His father pointing to some rotten gSleys that lay neglected 
on the strand, Look Viere^ says he, son, pointing to them, tkits do 
the people treat their governors, when they can do them no farther 
service, 

Kii arrived at Cuma;, a city of iEolia in- Asia Minor. The king 
of Persia had set l^^ci^e upon his head, and promised 200 talents^ 
to any person who should deliver him up. . The whole coast was 
covered with people, who were watching for him. He fled to 
iEg©, a little city of iEolia, whore no one knew him except Nico- 
genes, at whose house he lodged. He was the most wealthy man 
in that country, and very intimate with all the lords of the Persian 
court. Themistocles was concealed some days in his house, till 
Nicogenes sent him, under a strong guard, to Susa, in one of thoso 
covered chariots in which the Persians, who were extremely 
jealous, used to carry their wives ; those who conducted him tell- 
ing every body, that they were carrying a young Greek lady to a 
courtier of great distinction. 

Being come to the Persian court, he waited upon the captam of 

• Thiicyd. 1. 1, p. 90, 91. PIul. in Themlst. p. 125. 127. Dl«* • «l «>. 42. 44. Con 
Nep In TheiDlst. c. vlii. x. t Plut. In Theniist. p. 118. 

t Two bundredUiottSftad cxowna, or about 45,O00{. sterliug. 
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the guards, and toIU him, that he was a Grecian by birth, and beg' 
ged the king would admit him to audience, as he had matters of 
great importance to communicate to him. The officer informed 
him of a ceremony which he knew waa offensive to some Greeks, but 
without which none were aljowed to speok to the king; and this was, 
to fall prostrate before him. Our laws^ says he, command tu to honour 
the king in thai manner, and to worahip him cu the living image of 
the immortal Chd, who mainiaini ana preeervee all things. The- 
mistocles promised to comply. Being admitted to audience, he 
fell on his face before the kmg, af^er the Persian manner; and 
afterwards rising up, Oteat king,* says he by an interpreter, / am 
Themistocles the Athenian, toho having been hanithed by the Greeks, 
am come to your court in hopes of finding an asylum. J ^ave in^ 
deed brought many calamities on the Persians ; but, on the other side, 
I have done them no less services, by the salutary advice I have given 
them more than once; and I am now able to dp them more important 
services than ever. Jly life is in your hands. You may now exert 
your clemency, or display your vengeance : by the former you will 
preserve your suppliant; and by the IcUter you will destroy the 
greatest enemy of Greece. 

The kin,^ made him no answer at this audience, though he was 
struck with admiration at his great sense and boldness ; but his- 
tory informs us, that in company of his friends, he congratulated 
himself upon his good fortune, and considered Themistocles's arri- 
val as a very great happiness ; that he implored his god Arimanius 
always to inspire his enemies with such thoughts, and to prompt 
them to bansh, and thus to deprive themseves of, their most illus«> 
trious personages. It is added, that when this king was asleep, he 
startca up three times through excess of joy, and cried, I have got 
Themistocles the Athenian ! 

The next morning, at day-break, he sent for the greatest lords 
of his court, and commanded Themistocles to be brought before 
him, who expected nothing but destruction ; especially after what 
one of his guards, upon hearing his name, had said to him the 
night before, even in the presence-chamber, just as he had lefl the 
king, Thou serpent of Greece, thou compound of fraud and malice, 
the good genius of our prince brings thee hither! Howe\er, the 
serenity which appeared in the king's face seemed to promise him 
a favourable reception. Themistocles was not mistaken ;• for the 
king began by making him a present of 200 talents,f which sum 
he had promised to any one who should deliver him up, which con- 
sequently was his due, as Themistocles had brought him his head, 
by surrendering himself to him. He afterwards desired him to 
give an account of the affairs of Greece. But as Themistocles 
could not express his thoughts t<9 the king without the assistance 

* Tbncydides' attributes to him very near the same words; but aa fomiing a lettac 
Vhich he wrote to the kiiil before he was introduced to him. 
t Two bundled tliousaud Freocb crowns ; or, about 45,(kKU. steilinf 
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of an interpreter, he desired time might be allowed him to learn 
the Persian tongue; hoping he then should be able to explain 
those things which he was desirous of communicating to him, bet- 
ter than he could bv the aid of a third person. It is the same, says 
he, with the speech of a man, as with a piece of tapestry, which 
must be spread ont and unfolded, to show the figures and beauty 
of the work. His request being granted, Themistocles, in the 
space of twelve months, made so great a progress in the Persian 
language, that he spoke it with greater elegance than the Persians 
themselves, and consequently could converse with the kin^ without 
the help of an interpreter. This prince treated him with uncom- 
mon marks of friendship and esteem ; he made him marry a lady 
descended from one of the noblest families in Persia ; gave him a 
palace and an equipage suitable to it, and settled a boble pension 
on him. He used to carry him abroad on his parties of hunting, 
and invited him to every banquet and entertainment; and sometimes 
conversed privately with him, so that the lords of the court grew 
jealous and uneasy upon that account. He even presented him to the 
princesses, who honoured him with their esteem, and received his 
visits. It is observed as a proof of the peculiar favour shewed 
him, that by the king's special order, Themistocles was admitted 
to hear the lectures and discourses of the Magi, and was instructed 
by them in all the secrets of their philosophy. 

Another proof of his great influence is related. Demaratus of 
Sparta, who was then at court, being commanded by the king to 
ask any thing of him, he desired that he might be suffered to make 
his entry on horseback into the city of Sardis, with the royal tiara 
on his head : a ridiculous vanity ! equally unworthy of the Gre- 
cian grandeur, and the simplicity of a I^acedeBmonian ! The king, 
exasperated at the insolence oj h\d demand, expressed his disgust 
in the strongest terms, and seemed resolved not to pardon him ; but 
Themistocles having interceded, the king restored him to favour. 

In fine, the credit and influence of Themistocles was so great, 
that undet the succeeding reigns, in which the affairs of Persia 
were still more mixed with those of Greece, whenever the kings 
were desirous of engaging any Greek in their service, they used 
to declare expressly in their letters, that he should be in greater 
favour with them than Themistocles had been with Artaxerxes. ^ 

It is said also that Themistocles, when in his most flourishing 
condition in Persia, honoured and esteemed by all the world, who 
were emulous uf making their court to him, said one day, when hia 
table was covered magnificently: Children, we thoiUd have been 
ruined^ if we had not been ruined* 

But at last, as it was judged necessary for the king's interest that 
Themistocles should reside in some city of Asia Minor, that he 
might be ready on any occasion which should present itself, he 
was accordingly sent to Magnesia, situated on the Meander ; and 
besides the wnole revenues of that city (which amounted to fifty 
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talents, ^ every year,) he had those of Myus and Lampsacas tttmiffa* 
ed him for his maintenance. One of the cities was to fun«ish hiia 
with bread, another with wine, and a third wHh other pivvisionsi 
Some authors add two more, viz. for his furniture and dothes. 
v3uch was the custom of the ancient kings of the East : instead 
of settling" pensions on persons v-^hom they rewarded^ th.iy gave 
them cities, and sometimes even proviiices, which under the name 
of bread, wine, &c. were to furnish them abundantly with all 
thmgs necessary for supporting, in a magnificent manner, their 
household establishment. Theroistoclcs lived for some years in 
Magnesia in the utmost splendour, till he came to his end in the 
manner which will be related hereafter. 

SECTION III. 

Ciinon begins to make a figure at Athens. His first achievements. A double vieUuf 
gained over Uie Persians, near the river Eurymcdon. Death of Theroistocles. 

A. M. 3533. The Aoheniahs having lost one of their most dis- 

AnL J. c. 471. tinguished citizens,! as well as ablest generals, by 
the banishment of Themistocles, endeavoured to retrieve that losff, 
by bestowirig the command of the armies on Cimoh, who was not 
inferior to him in merit. 

He spent his youth in such excesses as did him no honour, and 
presaged no good with regard to his future conduct. The example 
of this illustrious Athenian,! who passed his juvenile '^sars in so 
dissolute a manner, and afterwards rose to po exalted a pitch of 
glory, shows, that parents must not always despair of a son, when 
wild and irregular in his youth ; especially when nature has endued 
him with genius, goodness of heart, generous inclinations, and an 
esteem for persons of merit. Such was the character of Cimon, 
The ill reputation he had drawn upon himself having prejudiced 
the people against him, he at first was very ill received by them ; 
when, being discouraged by this repulse, he resolved to lay aside 
all thoughts of concerning himself with public business. But 
Aristides perceiving, through all his faults, that he possessed many 
fine qualities, consoled him, inspired him with hope, pointed out 
the path he should take, instilled good principles into him, and did 
not a little contribute, by the excellent instructions he gave bira, 
ajid the affection he expressed for him on all occasions, to make 
h 11 the man he afterwards appeared What more important ser- 
vice could he have dona his country ? 

Plutarch observes,} that after Cimon had laid aside his juvenile 
extravagances, uis conduct was in every respect great and noble : 
and that he was not inferior to Miltiades either in courage and in- 
trepidity, nor to Themistocles in prudence uid sense ^ but that he 

* Fifty thousand crowns; or, about 1 1,350/. sterling. 

t Dtod. L zi. p. 45. Plut In Cim. p. 4^, 4S3. | Flut In Ciiii. p. 480. ^Ibid. 
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was more just and virtuous than either of them ; and that without 
being at all inferior to them in military excellence, he far surpassed 
them in the practice of the moral virtues. 

It would be of G^reat advantage to a state, if those who excel 
in particular professions would take pleasure, and make it their 
duty to fashion and instruct 4uch youths as are remarkable for thQ 
pregnancy of their parts and goodness of disposition. They 
Would thereby have an opportunity of serving their country even 
after their death, and of perpetuating, in the person of their pupils, 
a taste and inclination for true merit, and the practice of the wisest 
maxims. 

The Athenians, a little after Themistocles had lefl his country 
having put to sea a fleet under the command of Cimon the son of 
Miltiades, took Eion, on the banks of the Strymon, Amphipolis, 
and other places of Thrace ; and as this was a very fruitful coun- 
try, Cimon planted a colony in it, and sent 10,000 Athenians thither 
for that purpose. 

The fate of Eion is too singular to be omitted here.* Bogesf 
was governor of it under the king of Persia, and acted with such a 
zeal and fidelity for his sovereign, as have few examples. When 
besieged by Cimon and the Athenians, it was m his power to have 
capitulated upon honourable terms, and to have returned to Asia 
with his family and all his effects. However, being persuaded he 
could not do this with honour, he resolved to die rather than sur- 
render. .T'he city was assaulted with the utmost fury, and he de- 
fended it with incredible bravery. Being at last in the utmost 
want of provisions, he threw from the walls into the river Strymon 
all the gold and silver in the place ; then caused fire to be set to a 
pile, and having killed his wife, his children, and his whole family, 
he threw them into the midst of the flames, and afterwards rushed 
into them himself. The king of Persia could noi but admire, and 
at the same time bewail, so surprising an example of generosity. 
The heathens, indeed, mi^ht give this name to what is rather 
savage ferocity and barbarity. 

Cimon made himself master also of the island of Scyros, where 
he found the bones of Theseus, the son of iEgeus, who had fled 
from Athens to that city, and there ended his days. An oracle 
had commanded that search should be made after his bones. Ci- 
mon put them on board his galley, adorned them magnificently, and 
carried them to his native country, near 800 years after Theseus 
had left it. The people received them with the highest expres- 
sions of joy ; and, to perpetuate the remembrance of this event, 
they instituted games in which the tragic poets were to try their 
skill, >frhich became very famous, and contributed exceedingly to 
the improvement of the drama, by the wonderful emulation it ex- 

* Herod. 1. vil. c. 107. PluU p. 483. 

L Plutarch calls taitn Butb. Herodotas seems to place this histoiy under Xeaes; but 
more probable that it Happened under Artaxerxes his succenor. 
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cited ainon^ the tragic poets, whose pieces were represented on 
the -stage. For Sophocles, who was tlen a young man, having 
brought hifi first play on the stage, the archon, who presided it these 
games, observing there was a strong faction among the spectators^ 
prevailed with Cimon and the rest of the generals, his colleagues, 
(who were ten in number, and chosen one out of each tribe,] to sit nm 
judges The prize was adjudged to Sophocles, whidh so deeply 
afilicted ^schylus, who till uien had been considered as the 
greatest dramatic poet, that Athens becaire insupportable to liim, 
and he withdrew to Sicily, where he died. 

The confederates had taken a great number of barbarians pri- 
soners in Sestus and Byzantium ;* and, as a proof of the high re- 
gard they had for Cimon, entreated him to distribute the booty. • 
Accordingly, Cimon placed all the captives ^stark naked^ on oae 
Bide, and on the other all then ilches and spoils. The alhes com- 
plained of this partition as too unequal ; but Cimon giving them 
the choice, they unmediately took the riches whix.h belonged to the 
Persians, and Icfl the prisoners for the Athenians. Cimon there- 
fore set out with his portion, and was considered very little qu Ji- 
fied to settle the distribution of prizes : for the allies carried off a 
great number of chains, necklaces, and bracelets of gold ; a large 
qaantity of rich habits, and fine purple cloaks ; whilst the Athe- 
nians had for their share only a multitude of human creatures, 
qv.ite naked, and unfit for labour. Hovfever, the relations and 
friends of these captives came soon afler from Phrygia and Lydia, 
and purchased them all at a very hign price ; so that, with the 
money arising from their ransom, Cimon had enough to maintain 
his tieet four months ; besides a great sum of money which was 
put into the public treasury, not to mention what he had himself 
ibr his own share. He afterwards used to take exceeding pleasure, 
ffl relating this adventure to his friends. 

He made the best use of his riches,f as Gorgias the rhetorician 
has happily expressed it in few, but strong and elegant words. 
Cimon, says he,| amassed riches only to use them ; and he employed 
ihem socu to acqtdre esteem and honour. We may here perceive 
(by the way) what was tho scope and aim of the most exalted 
actions of the heathens ; and with what justice Tertullian detined 
* Pai^an, how perfect soever he might appear, a vain-glorious 
animal, animal glorias. The gardens and orchards of Cimon 
were always open, by his order, to the citizens in general ; who 
Were allowed to gather whatever fruits they pleased. His table ^ 
was daily covered in a frugal br t polite manner. It was entirely 
different from those dehcate anu sumptuc js tables, to whicl^ only 
a few persons of great distinction are admitted; and which are 

♦ Plut. In Ciin. p. 484. t !**«* in CLn. p. 484. Cnrnel. Nep. In Cim. r. Iv. 

Atheii. I. xii. p. 583 
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covered merely to display a vain magnificence or elegance of 
tafite. That of Cimon was plain, but abundant; and all the poor 
citizens were received at it without distinction. In thus banish- 
ing from his entertaiiiments whatever had the least air of ostenta- 
tion and luxury, he reserved to himself an inexhaustible fund, not 
only for the expenses of his house, but for the wants' of his friends, 
his domestics, and a very great number of citizens ; demonstrating, 
by this conduct, that he knew much better than most rich men the 
true use and value of riches. 

He was always followed by some servants, who were ordered to 
slip privately a piece of money into the hands of such poor as they 
met, and to give clothes to those who were in want of them. He 
often buried such persons as had not left money enough behind 
them to defray the expenses of their funeral : and what is worthy 
of admiration, and which Plutarch dutis not fail to observe, he did 
not act in this manner to gain credit among the people, nor to pur- 
chase their voices : since we find him, on all occasions, declaring 
fbr the contrary faction, that is, in favour of such citizens as were 
mooC considerable for their wealth or authority. 

Although he saw all the rest of the governors of his time enrich 
themselves by the plunder and oppression of the public,* he was 
always incorruptible, and his hands were aever stained with ex<^or- 
tion, or the smallest present ; and he continued, during his whole 
Hfe, not only to speak, hut to act, gratuitously, and without the 
least view of interest, whatever he thought mi[,ht be of advantag-e 
to the commonwealth. 

To a great number of other excellent qualities, Cimon united 
sound sense, extraordinary prudence, and a profound knowledge of 
the genius and characters of men. The allies, besides the sums of 
money in which each of them was taxed, were to furnish a certain 
number of men and ships. Several amcng them, wlio, ever since 
the retreat of Xerxes, were studious of nothing but their ease, and 
applied themselves entirely to the cultivation of their lands, in 
order to free themselves from the toils and dangers of war, chose 
to furnish their quota in money rather than in men, and lefl to the 
Athenians the care of manning with soldiers and rowers the ships 
they were obliged to furnish. The other generals who had no 
forecast and penetration into the future, gave such of the allies 
as acted in' this manner some uneasiness at first, and were for 
obliging them to observe the treaty literally. But Cimon, when 
•in power, acted in a quite different manner, and suffered them to 
enjoy the tranquillity they choyc; plainly perceiving, that the 
alliesj instead of being, aj formerly, warlike in the field, would in- 
sensibly lose their martial spirit, and be fit for nothing but husband- 
ry and trade ; whilst the Athenians, by exercising the oar, and 
having arms in their hands perpetually, would be more and more 

*i»IutlnClm.p.485 
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inured to the fatignes of war, and daily increase in power What 
Cimon bad foreseen, happened ; these very people purchased them- 
selves masters qi their own expense ; so that they wlio before had 
I been companions and allies, became in some measure the subjects 
' and tributaries of the Atiienians. 
A. M. 3534. No Grecian general e\3T gave so great a blow to 

AnL J. c. 470. the pride and haughtiness of the Persian monarch aa 
Cimon.'^ Al^i the barbarians had been driven out of Greec^, bo 
did not ^ve them time to take breath ; but sailed unmediately after 
I them with a fleet of upwards of 200 ships, took tbeir strongest 
I cities, and brought over ail their allies ; so that the kmg of Persia 
! had not one soldier left in Asia, from Ionia to Pamphylia. St '11 
pursuing his point, he had the boldness to attack the enemy's fleet, 
though much stronger than his ovn. It lay near the mouth of the 
river Eurymedon, and consisted of 350 sail of ship \ supported by 
the land army on the coast. It was soon put to nig^it, and more 
than 200 sail were taken, besieges those that were- suiik. A great 
number of the Persians had left their ships, and leaped mto the sea, 
in order to join their land army, which lav on the shcie. It wag- 
very ha/^ardous to attempt a descent in sight of the eu''>*ny ; and to 
lead on troops, which were already fatigued by th'^ir late battle, 
against fresh forces much superior m number. However, Cimon, 
finding that the whole army was eager to engage the barbarians, 
thought proper to take advantage of the ardou; of the soldiers, 
who were greatly animated with their first success. Accordingly 
he landed,! and marched' them directly against the barbarians, 
who waited resolutely for tbeir coming up, and sustained the first 
onset with much /alour ; however, being at last obliged to give 
way, they fled. A great slaughter ensued, and an infinite number 
of prisoners and immensely rich spoils were taken. Cimon having, 
in one day, gained twc- victories, which almost equalled those of 
Salamis and Platece to crown all, sailed out to meet a reinforce- 
ment of eighty-four Phoenician ships, which were coming from 
Cyprus to join the Persian fleet, and knew nothing of what h&d 
passed. They were all either taken or sunk, and most of the 
soldiers were killed or drowned. 

Cimon, after these glorious exploits, returned in triumph to 
Athens ; and employed part of the spoils m fortifying the harbour, 
and in beautifying the city. The riches which a general amasses 
in the field, are applied to the noblest uses when they are disposed 
of in this manner, and reflect infinitely greater honour upon him, 
than -if he expended them in building magnificent palaces for him-* 
self, which must one time or other devolve to strangers ; wheieas 
works, built for public use, are his property, in some measure, for 

♦ Pint in Clin. p. 485-487. Thucyd. 1. i p. 66. Dlod. 1. xi. p. 45—47. 

t We do not Cud that ilie ancienis iiiade use of long-boais in inakiitg a landing r the 
reason of which periiaps was, tliat as ihcir galleys wure fla*. bcUoxuud iliey ran iu u> 
ibai^ wiUiottt aoy difficulty 
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ever, an(! transmit his name to the latest posterity. It is well knowxm 
Ihat such embellishments in a city give infinite pleasure to th 
people,* who are always struck with works of this kind ; and this, 
as Plutarch observes in the life of Cimon, is one of the surest, andi^ 
at the same time, the most lawful, methods of acquiring theiir 
fiiendship and esteem. 

A. M. 3535. The year following,! this general sailed towards 

\fit.^j. c. 4«». the Hellespont ; and having driven tne Persians out 
of the Thracian Chersonesus, of which they had made themselves 
masters, he conquered it in the name of the Athenians, though he 
himself had more right to it, as Miltiades his feather had been its 
BOtrereign. He afterwards attacked the people of the island oF 
Thrasus, who had revolted from the Athenians, and defeated their 
fleet. They maintained their revolt with an almost unparalleled 
obstinacy and 'ury. As if thev had been in arms against the most 
cruel and barbarous enemies,! from whom they had the worst of evils 
to fear, they made a law, that the Crst man who should only men- 
tion the concluding a treaty with the Athenians, should be put to 
death. The siege was 'carried on three years, during which the 
inhabitants suffered all the calamities of war with the same obsti- 
nacy. The women were no less inflexible than the men;{ for, 
when the besieged wanted ropes for their military engines, all the 
women cut off their hair with the greatest readiness, and applied 
it to that purpose. The city being reduced to the utmost distress 
by famine, which daily swept away a great number of the inhabi- 
tants, Hegetorides, a Thrasian, deeply affected with seeing such 
multitudes of his fellow-citizens perish, resolutely determined to 
sacrifice his life for the preservation of his country. Accordingly, 
he put a halter round his neck, and presenting himself to the assem- 
bly. Countrymen^ says he, do with me cu you please^ and do not 
gpare mc, if you judge proper; hut let my death save the rest of the 
'peopUj and prevail wilh you to abolish the cruel law you have enact- 
ed^ so contrary to your welfare. Tlie Thrasians, struck with these 
words, abolislied the law^ but would not suffer it to cost so generous 
a citizen his life. They surrendered themselves to the Athenians, 
who spared their lives, and only dismantled their city. 

After Cimon had 'anded his troops on the shore opposite to 
Thrace, he seized on all the gold-mines in that quarter, and sub- 
dued every part of that country as far as Macedonia. He mi^ht 
have attempted the conquest of that kingdom ; and, in all proba- 
bility, could have easily possessed himself of part of it, had he 
thought fit to improve the opportunity. And indeed, for his ne- 

flect in this point, on his return to Athens, he was prosecuted, as 
aving been bribed by the money of the Macedonians and of 
Alexander, their king. But Cimon haa a soul superior te all tempta 
tions of that kind, and proved his innocence in the clearest light. 

* Plut de gerend. rop. p. 8f8. t Plut in Cim. p. 487. Thucyd. L i. p 66, 87 

DloU. 1. xi. p. 53. t Polynia. Str. 1. U. $ ILid L viii. 
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A. M. 3S» The conquests of Cimon* and the power of the 

Ablj.c. 466. Athenians, which increased every day, «ive Arta 
xerxes great uneasiness. To prevent the consequences, he resolved 
to send Themistoeles into Attica, with a great r rmy, and accord- 
ingly proposed it to him. 

Themistocles was in great perplexity on this occasion. On one 
side, the remembrance of the favours which the king had heaped 
upon him ; the positive assurances he had given that monarch to 
serve him with the utmost zeal on all occasions ; the urgency of the 
king, who claimed his promise ; all these considerations would not 
pennit him to refuse the commission. On the other side, the love of 
nis country, which the injustice and ill treatment of his fellow-citi- 
zen9 could not banish from his mind ; his strong reluctance to sully 
tne glory of his former laurels and mighty achievements by so igno- 
minious a step ; perhaps, too, the fear of being unsuccessful in a 
^ar in which he should be opposed by excellent generals, and par- 
ticularly by Cimon, who hitherto had been as successful as valiant ; 
these different reflections would not suffer him to declaie &^MnaC 
his country, in an enterprise which, whether successful or not, 
could not but reflect shame on himself. 

To rid himself at once of all these inward struggles, he resolved 
to put an end to his life,f as the only method he could devise not 
to be wanting in the duty which he owed his country, nor to the 
promises he had made the prince. He therefore prepared a solemn 
sacrifice, to which he invited all his friends ; when, afler embracing 
them all, and taking a last farewell of them, he drank bull's blood ; 
or, according to others, swallowed a dose of^oison, and died in this 
manner at Magnesia, aged threescore and five years, the greatest 
part of which he had spent cither in the government of the repub- 
lic, or the command of the armies. When the king was told the 
cause and manner of his death,! he esteemed and admired him still 
more, and continued hi^ favour to his friends and domestics. Bat 
the unejcpected death of Themistocles proved an obstacle to the 
design that he meditated of attacking the Greeks. The Magne- 
sians erected a splendid monument to the memory of that great 
general in the public square, and graL.ted peculiar privileges and 
honours to his desceiidants. They continued to enjoy them in 
Plutarch's time, that is, near 600 yoars afler, and his tomb was still 
standing. 

Atticus,5 in the beautiful dialogue of Cicero, entitled Brutus, re- 
futes, in an agreeable and ingenious manner, the tragical end which 
some writers ascribe to Themistocles, as related above ; pretending 
that the whole is a fiction, iuvent'^d by rhetoricians, who, on the bare 
rumour that this great man died by poison, had of themselves added 
all the other particulars to embellish the story, which otherwise 

• Thncyd. 1. i. p. 92. Plut ia Themlst. p. 137. 

t TJie wisest heathens did not think a man wuk allowed to lay violent bauds oo iiiin 
■eif t Cic. de SeacG. n. 73. $ BruU n. 42,4a 
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would have been very dry and uninteresting. He appeals for tliis 
to Tkucydides, that judicious historian, who was an Athenian, and 
ahnost contemporary with Themistocles. This author indeed 
owns, that a report had prevailed, that this general had poisoned 
himself; however, his opinion was, that he died a natural death 
and that his friends conveyed his bones secretly to Athens, where, 
in Pausanias's time,'f his mausoleum was standing near the great 
harbour. This account seems much more probable than the other. 

Themistocles was certainly one of the greatest men that Greece 
ever produced, lie had a great soul, and invincible courage, which 
was even inflamed by danger ; was fired w^ith an incredible thirst 
for glory, which sometimes his patriotism would temper and allay, 
but which sometimes carried him too far ; kis presence of mind 
was 8uch,f that it immediately suggested whatever course it was 
most necessary to pursue : in fine, he had a sagacity and penetration 
that revealed to him, in the clearest light, the most secret designs 
of his enemies ; and caused him to adopt long beforehand the seve- 
ral measures which were requisite to disconcert them, and inspire 
him with great, noble, bold, extensive -vi'^ws with regard to the 
honour of his country. The most essential qualities of the heart 
were, however, wanting in him ; I mean, probity, sincerity, equity, 
and good faith ; nor was he altogether free from suspicions of ava- 
rice, which is a great blemish in the character of a statesman. 

Nevertheless,! a noble sentiment as well as action is related of 
nim, wiiich speak a great and disinterested soul. His daughter 
being asked of him in marriage,) he preferred an honest poor man, 
to a rich one of an indififerent character ; and gave for his reason. 
Thai in the choice of a son-in-law, he loould much rather have merit 
vjOhout richeiy than riches without merit. 

SECTION IV. 

IThe revolt of the Egyptians against Persia, supported by the Athenians. 

A. M. 3544. The Egyptians,]] in the mean time, to free them- 

Ant. J. c. 460. selves from a foreign yoke which wa^ insupportable 
to them, revolted from Artaxerxos, and made Inarus, prince of the 
Libyans, their king. They called in to their assistance the Athe- 
nians, who, having at that time a fleet of 200 ships at the island of 
Cyprus, accepted the invitation with pleasure, and immediately set 
sail for Egypt; judging this a very favourable opportunity to weak- 
en the power of the Persians, by driving them out of so great a 
kingdom. 

* Lib. I. p. 1. 

t De insiantibus, ut ait Thucydides, verissime Jndicabat, et de futuriscallidissimd 
conjiciebat. Corn. JWp. in Themist. c. i. X Plut. in 1'hemist. p. 121. 

^ Tlieinistorles, cdni c<tnsuleretur utrdtn bono viro pauperi, an minds probato divitl 
filiam collocaret: Eoo vbro, iuqiiit, malo virum quipkcunia bobat, quak tmcwuM 
^OM VIRO. Cic. de QffU. I. ii. c. 71. 
. U Thucyd. 1. i p (ie, and 71« n. Ctei. c. 32-35 Diod 1 xi. p. 54-9 
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A. H. 1$I5. Advice being brought Artaxerxea of tbie revolt, he 

Am. J. c. 459. raised an array of 300 000 men, and resolved to march 
in person against the rebels. But bis friends advising him not to 
venture himself in that expedition, he gave the command of it to 
Arbflemenes, one of his brothers. The latter being arrived in 
Egypt, encamped his great army on the banks of the Nile. Dunne 
this interval, the Athenians having defeated the Persian fleet, aiid 
either destroyed or taken fifty of their ships, went up that river 
landed their forces under the command of Charitimis their ffeneral, 
and having joined Inarus and his Egyptians, they charged Ach©- 
menes, and defeated him in a great battle, in which that Persian 
general and 100,000 of his soldiers were slam. Those who escaped 
fled to Memphis, whither the conquerors pursued them, and imme- 
diately made themselves masters of two quarters of the city: but thr 
Persians having fortified themselves in the third, called the wkiU 
watiy whichVas the largest and strongest of the three, they were be 
sieged in it near three years, during which they made a most vigorous 
deience, till they were at last delivered by the forces sent to their aid- 
A. M. 3546. Artaxerxes, hearing of the defeat of his army, and 

Aqlj. 0.458. how much the Athenians had contributed to it; in 
order to make a diversion of their forces, and hinder them from 
acting against him, sent ambassadors to the Lacedsemonians, with 
a large sura of money, to engage them to proclaim war against the 
Athenians. But the Lacediemonians having rejected the offer, 
A. M. 3547. their refusal did not abate his ardour, and accordingly 
AnuJ. c. 457. he gave Megabyzus and Artabazus the command of 
tfie forces destined against Egypt. These generals immediately 
raised an army of 300,000 men in Cilicia and Phcenicia. They were 
A. M. 3548. obliged to wait till the fleet was equipped v;hich was 
Ani. J. c. 456. not till the next year. Artabazus then took upon 
lira the command of it, and sailed towards the Nile, • hilst Mega- 
byzus, at the head of the land army, marched towar is Memphis. 
He raised the siege of that city, and afterwards tought Inarus. 
All the forces on both sides engaged in this battle, in which Inarus 
was entirely defeated ; but the Egyptians, who had rebelled, sujQTer- 
ed most in this slaughter. 

After this defeat, Inarus, though wounded by Megabyzus, re- 
treated with the Athenians, and such Egyptians as were willing to 
follow him; and reached Byblos, a city in the island of Presopitis, 
which is surrounded by two arms of the Nile, both of which are 
navigable. The Athenians ran their fleet into one of these arms, 
where it was secured from the attacks of the enemy, and held out 
a siege of a year and a half in this island. 

After the battle, all the rest of Egypt submitted to the con- 
queror, and was reunited to the empire of Artaxerxes, except 
Amyrteus, who had still a small party in the fens, where he long 
supported himself, through the difficulty the Persians found in pe 
netrating far enough to reduce him. 
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' A. M. 3550. The siege of Prosopitis was still carrying on. The 

AnL J. c. 454. Persians finding that they made no progress by the 
usual methods of attack, because they had to deal with persons 
who were not deficient either in courage or skill to defend them- 
selves, had recourse to an extraordinary expedient, which soon pro- 
duced what force had not been able to eflTect. They turned th« 
course, by different canals, of that arm of the Nile in which tlie 
Athenians lay, and by tliat meaps opened themselves a passage for 
their whole army to enter the island. Inarus, seeing that all waa 
lost, capitulated with Megabyzus for himself, for all his Egyptians,^ 
and about fifty Athenians^ and surrendered upon condition that 
their lives should be spared. The remainder of the auxiliary 
forces, which fonned a body of 6000 men, resolved to bold out 
longer ; and for this purpose they set fire to their ships, and draw- 
ing up in order of battle, resolved to die sword in hand, and sell 
their lives as dear as they could, in imitation of the Lacedeemoni- 
ans, who refused to yield, and were all cut to pieces at Thermo- 
pylae. The Persians hearing they had taken so desperate a reso- 
lution, did not think it advisable to attack them. A peace waa 
therefore offered them, with a promise that they should all be per- 
mitted to leave Egypt, and have free passage to their native coun- 
try either by sea or land. They accepted tnese conditions, put the 
conquerors in possession of Byblos and of the whole islalid, aad 
went by land to Cyrene, where they embarked for Greece : but 
most of the soldiers 'who had served in this expedition perished in it. 
But this was not the only loss the Athenians sustained on this 
occasion. Another fleet of fifly ships, which they sent to the a^d 
of their besieged countrymen, sailed up one of the arms of the 
Nile (just a^ter the Athenians had surrendered) to disengage them, 
not knowing what had happened. But the instant they entered^ 
the Persian eet, which kept out at sea, followed them and attack- 
ed their -'real , whilst the army discharged showers of darts upon 
them from the banks of the river ; only a few ships escaped, which 
opened themselves a way through the enemy's fleet, and all the 
rest were lost. Thus ended the fatal war carried on by the Athe- 
nians for six years in Egypt, which kingdom was now united again 
to the^Persian empire, and continued so during the rest of the reign 
of Artaxerxes, of which this is the twentieth year. But the pri- 
A.,M. 3550. soners who were taken in this war met with the most 
Aiit. J. c. 454. unhappy fate. 

SECTION V. 

Inarus is delivered up to the king's mother, contrary to the articles of tbe treaty. The 
affliction of Megabyzus, who revolts. 

A. M. 3556 Artaxerxes,* afler having for five years refused to 

Ant. J. c. 44& gratify the request of his mother, who daily impor- 

^ ' * Ciea. c. xxzv— zl. 
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tuned him to put Inarus and the Athenians who had been taken 
with him into her hands, in order that she mi^ht sacrifice them to 
the manes of Acbsemenes her son, at last yielded to her sohcita- 
tions. But how blind, bow barbarously weak, must this king have 
been, to brealc through the most solemn engagements merely 
through complaisance ; who (deaf to remorse) violated the law of 
nations, solely to avoid ofiendmg a most unjust mother. This in 
human princess * wiJhout regard to the faith of the treaty, caused 
Inarus to be crucified, and -beneaded all the rest. Megabyzus was 
in the deepest afHiction on that account ; for as he had promised 
that no injury should be done them, the dishonour reflected princi- 
pally on him. He therefore lefl the court, and withdrew to Syria, 
of which he was governor ; and his discontent was so great, that 
he raised an army and revolted openly. 

A. M. .^57. The king sent Osiris, who was one of the greatest 

Ant. J. c. 447. lords of the court, against him with an army of 200,000 
men. Megabyzus engaged Osiris, wounded him, took him priso- 
ner, and put his army to flight. Artaxerxes sending to demand 
Osiris, Megabyzus generously dismissed him, as soon as his wounds 
were cured. 

A.M. 3558. The next year Artaxerxes sent another army 

Ant. J. c. 44«. against him, the comman<j of which he gave to Me 
nostanes, son to Artarius the king's brother, and governor of Ba- 
bylon. This general was not-more fortunate than the former. H© 
also was defeated and put to flight, and Megabyzus gained as signal 
a victory as the former. 

Artaxerxes, finding he could not reduce him by force of arms, sent 
his brother ^Irtarius and Amytis his sister, who was the wife of Me- 
gabyzus, with several other persons of the first quality, to persuade 
him to return to his allegiance. They succeeded in their negotia- 
tion ; the king pardoned him, and he returned to court. 

One 'lay as they were hunting, a lion raising himself on his 
hinder feet, was going to rush upon the king, when Megabyzus 
seeing the danger he was in, and fired with zeal and affection for his 
sovereign, hurled a dart at the lion, which killed him. But Arta- 
xerxes, upon pretence that he had affr -nted him, in darting at the 
lion first, commanded Megabyzus's head to be struck off. Amytis 
the king's sister, and Amestris his mother, with the greatest diffi- 
culty prevailed upon the king to change his sentence into perpetual 
banishment. Megabyzus was therefore sent to Cyrta, a city on 
the Red sea, and condemned to end his days there : however, five 
years after, disguising himself liks a leper, he made his escape and 
returned to Susa, where, by the assistance of his wife and mother- 
in-law, he was restored to favour, and continued so till his death, 
which happened some years after, in the seventy-sixth year of his 
■^jc Megabyzus was extremely regretted by the king and the 

♦, Tbucyd. 1. 1, p. 12. 
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whclo court. He was a man of the greatest abilities in the king- 
dom, and at the same time the best general. Artazerxes owed 
both bis crown and life to him :* but it is of dangerous consequence 
for a subject, when his sovereign is under too many obligations to 
him. This was the cause of ^ the miefortunes of Megabyzus. 

It is surprising that so judicious a prince as Artaxerxes should 
have been so imprudent, as to be fired with jealousy against a no- 
bleman of his court, merely because, in a party of hunting, he had 
wounded the beast they were pursuing before ^m ! Can any thing 
be so weak? And is this placinfir the point of honour in a manner 
worthy a kin^? Nevertheless, history furnishes us with many in- 
stances of tlus kind. I am apt to believe, from some expressions 
of Plutarch,! that Artaxerxes was ashamed of the wild fury to 
which this false delicacy had raised him, and that he made some 
kind of public atonement ibr it : for, according to this author, he 
published a decree, importing, that any man who was hunting with 
the king, should be allowed to throw his javelin first at the beast, 
if opportunity should offer ; and he, according to Plutarch, was the 
first Persian monarch who granted such a permission. 

SECTION VL 

Artaxerxes sends EEra, uid anerwards Nehemiah, to Jenisalem. 

Before I proceed in the history of the Persians and Greeks, I shall 
relate in few words, what events happened among the people of 
God, during the first twenty years of Artaxerxes, which is an es- 
sential part of the history of that prince. 

A. M. 35:»7. In the seventh year of the reign of Artaxerxe84 

Ant. J. c. 467. Ezra obtained of the king and his seven coiinsellcis, 
an ample commission, empowering him to return to Jerusalem w^ith 
all such Jews as would follow him thither, in order to re-establish 
the Jewish government and religion, and to regulate both agreeably 
to their own laws. Ezra was descended from Saraia, who was high- 
priest of Jerusalem, at the time when it was destroyed by Nabuchodo- 
nosor, and was put to death by his command. Ezra was a very learn- 
ed and pious man, and was chiefly distinguished from the rest of 
the Jews, by his great knowledge in the bcriptures ; on account of 
which it is said of him, That he was very ready in the law of J\Ios€* 
thai was gwen by the God of Israel,^ He set out fVom Babylon 
with the gifts and offerings which the king, his courtiers, and 
such Israelites as had stayed in Babylon, had put into his hands for 
the service of the temple, and which he gave to the priests upon his 
arrival iii Jerusalem. It appears by the commission which Arta- 
xerxes C'ave him, that this prince had a high veneration for the God 
of Israel; as, in commanding his officers to furnish the Jews with 

* Deneficia ed u^ue Ista sunt, dum videntur exsolvi posse ; ubi muUiim antcvertdre, 
pro gratiii odium redditur. Tacit. Annul. 1. iv. c. )8. 
t riut. la ApopbcUegm. p. 173. . % Ezra, vU. &c $ 1 Esdras, vUL 3 , 
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all things necessary for their worship, he adds, Lei all thtns'g he 
performed after the law of God diligently, unto the most high Oodf 
thai wrath come not upon the kingdom of the king and his son^* 
This commission, as I observed, empowered him to settle the re- 
ligion ftnd government of the Jews, pursuant to the law of Moses; 
to appoint magistrates and judges to punish evil-doers, not only by 
imprisoning their persons and confiscating their possessions, but also 
hy sending them into banishment, and even sentencing them to 
death, according to the crimes they should commit. Such was the 
power with which Ezra was invested, and which he exercised faith- 
'A. IT. 3550. fully during thirteen years, till Nehemiah brought a new 
Ant. J. C.454. commission from the Persian court. 

Nehemiah was also a Jew,t of distinguished merit and piety, and 
one of the cup-bearers to king Artaxerxes. This was a very con- 
Bidorahle employment in the Persian court, because of the privi- 
lege aimexed to it, of being often near the king's person, and of 
heing allowed to sp ak to him in the most favourable moments. 
However, neither this exalted station, nor the settlement of his 
family in that land of captivity, could obliterate from his mind the 
country of his ancestors, nor their religion : neither his love for the 
one, nor his zeal for the other, was abated ; and his heart was still 
in Zion. Some Jews who were come from Jerusalem having in- 
formed him of the sad state of that' city, that its walls lay in rum, 
Its ^ates were burnt down, and the inhabitants thereby exposed to 
the msults of their enemies and the scorn of their neighbours ; the af- 
fliction of his brethren, and the dangers with which they were me- 
naced, made such an impression on his mind, as might naturally be 
expected from one of his piety. One day as he was waiting upon 
the king, the latter observing an unusual air of melancholy in Ne 
hemiah's countenance, asked him the cause of it ; a proof that tliis 
monarch had a tenderness of heart rarely found in those of his 
high rank, which nevertheless is much more valuable than the most 
shining- qualities. Nehemiah took this opportunity to acquaint 
him with the calamitous state* of his country ; owned that to be 
the subject of his grief; and humbly entreated that leave might be 
given him to go to Jerusalem, in order to repair the fortifications 
of it. The kings of Persia his predecessors, had permitted the 
Jews to rebuild the temple, but not the walls of Jerusalem. Bat 
Artaxerxes immediately caused a decree to be drawn up, that the 
walls and gates of Jerusalem should be rebuilt ; and Nehemiah, as 
governor of Judea, was appoi'^ted to put this decree into execution. 
The king, t > do him the greater honour, orc'.ered a body of horse, 
commanded by an officer of distinctioli, to escort him thither. He 
likewise writ to all the governors of the provinces on this side the 
Euphrates, to give him all the assistance possible in forwarding the 
work for which he was sent. This pious Jew executed every part 
f his commission with incredible zeal and activity. 

* 1 Eadras, viU. S3. t Nehem. 1. and ii 
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It is from this decree,* enacted by Artax«rxed in the twentief i 
year of his reign, for the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem, that 
we date the beginning of the seventy, weeks mentioned in the fa- 
mous prophecy of Daniel, after which the Messiah was to appear, 
find to be put to death. I shall here insert the whole prophecy, 
but without giving the explication of it, as ii may be found in other 
writers, and is not a part of this history. 

Thou art greatly beloved^ therefore understand the matter^ and 
tonsider the vwion.f Seventy toeeka are determined- upoti thy people, 
fuid upon thy holy cUy, to finish the transgression, and to make an 
end of sins, and to make reconciliation for iniquity, gnd to bring in 
everlasting righteousness, and to seal up tlie vision and prophecy, 
nnd to anoint the Jilost Holy, Know therefore and understand, 

THAT FROM THE OOfNO rOKTH OF TtfE COMMANDMENT TO RESTORE 

AND-TO BurLD JERUSALEM, untotlie MessiohtM Prince^ sfiallbe seven 
weeks, and threescore and two weeks : the street shall be built ogtun, 
imd the wall, even in troublous times. And c^idr threescore and two 
weeks shall Missiah be cut off, but not for himself: and the people 
of the prince that shbXl come, shall destroy the city and the sanctti- 
ary, and the end thereof shall be with a food : and unto the end of the 
war desolations are determined* And he shall confirm the covenant 
with mxinyfor one week ; and in the midst of the week he shall cause 
the sacrifice and the oblation to cease ; and for 'he overspreading of 
abominations he shall make it desolate, even until the consummation^ 
and that determined shall be poured upon tfie desolate. 

When Ezra was in power, J as his chief view was to restore re- 
ligion to its ancient purity, he arranged the books of Scripture in 
their proper order, revised them all very carefully, and collected 
the ancient documents relating to the people of God, in order to 
compose out of them the two books of Chronicles, to which he 
added the history of his own times, which was finished by Nehc- 
miah. With their books ends th? long history which Moses had 
begun, and which the writers who came after him continued in a 
regular series, till the repairing of Jerusalem. . The rest of the sa- 
cred history is not written in that uninterrupted order. Whilst 
Ezra and Nehemiah were compili^g the latter part of that great 
work, Herodotus, whom profane authors call the father of history, 
began to write. Thus we f\nd that the latest authors of the books 
of Scripture flourished about the same time with the first author 
of the Grecian history ; end when it began, that of God's people, 
to compute only from Abraham, inci .ded already fifteen centuries. 
Herodotus made no mention of the Jews in his history ; for the 
Greeks desired to be informed of such nations only as were famous 
for their wars, their commerce, and grandeur ; so that as Judea was 
bhen but just rising from its ruins, it did not excite the attention of 
Chat people. 

• Dan. iz. 3^S7. t Ibid. % Bowtt8t*s Uaivenal HiMuy. 
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SECTION VII. 

CbBracter of Pericles. The methods employed by blm lo gain Um aflbctloii of 
the people. 

I now return to Greece. Since the banishment of Themistoclee, 
and the death of Aristides (the exact time of which is not kno^m,) 
two citizens, Cimon and Pericles, divided all influence and 
authority in Athens. Pericles was much younger than Cimon, 
and of a quite different character. As he will make a very consi- 
derable figure in the following history, it is of importance to the 
reader to know who he was, in what manner he had been educated, 
and his scheme and method of government. 

Pericles descended,* by the mother's as well as father's sidef 
from the greatest and most illustrious ^aroil^es of Athens. His 
father Xanthippus, who defeated at Mycale i le king of Persia's 
lieutenants, married Agarista, niece to Clistoenes, who expelled 
the Pisistratidse, or descendants of Pisistratus ' the tyrant, and 
established a popular government in Athens. Pericles had long 
prepared himself for the design he had formed of engaging in state 
affairs. 

He was brought up under the most learned men of his age, and 
particularly Anaxagoras of Clazomene, surnamed the InteUigence^ 
from his being the first, as we are told, who ascribed human events, 
as well the formation and government of the universe, not to 
chance, as some philosophers, nor to a fatal necessity, but to a su* 
perior Intelligence, who disposed and governed all things with wis- 
dom. This tenet, cr opinion, subsisted 'ong before his time; but 
he, perhaps, set it in a stronger light than all others had done, and 
taught -t methodically and froia principles. Anaxagoras tho- 
roaghly instructed his pupil in that part of philosophy which re- 
lates to nature, and which is therefore called physics.f This study 
gave Iiai.i a strength and greatness of soul, which raised him above 
an infinite number of vulgar prejudices and vain practices generally 
observed in his time ; which, in affairs of state and military enter- 
prises, often disconcerted the wisest and most necessary measures, 
or defeated them by scrupulous delays, authorized and covered 
with the specious veil of reUgion. These were sometimes dreams 
or augurios, at other times dreadful phenomena, as eclipses of the 
sun or moon, or else omens and presages ; not to mention the wild 
chimerari' of judiciary astrology. The knowledge of nature, free 
from the grovelling and weaic superstition to which ignorance 
fnves birth, inspired huu, says Plutarch, with a well-grounded piety 
towards the gods, attended with a strength of mijid that was im- 

• Pint, tn vlt. Pcricl. p. 15»-156. 

t The ancients, under thia name, comprehended what we call ph]*s1c8 and metaphy- 
rics; the latter of which implies vhe Jiuowtedge of spiritual things, aa God and spirLta: 
iiid tke former, that of bodiet*. ,- 

Vol. m I 
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moveabte, and a calm hcpe of the blessings to be expected from 
them. Although he found infinito cl.arms m this study, he did not 
however devote himself to it as a philosopher, but as a statesman; 
and he had so much power over himself (a very difficult thing) as 
to prescribe to himself limits in the pursuit of knowledge.. 

But the talent which he cultivated with the greatest care, be- 
cau<9e he looked upon it as the most necessary instrument of all 
to those who are desirous of conducting and governing the people, 
was eloquence. And indeed, tViose who possessed this talent, in a 
free state like that of Athens, were sure of reigning in the assem- 
blies, engrossing suffrages, determining affiiirs, and exercising a 
kind of absolute power over the hearts and minds of the people 
He therefore made this his chief object, and the mark to which all 
4»is other improvements, as well as whatsoever he had learnt from 
Anaxagoras, were d'roct'-d;* suffusing, to borrow Plutarch's ex- 
pression, over the e-. jdy of philosophy the dye of rhetoric ; the 
meaning of which is, that Pericles, to embellish and adorn his dis- 
course, heightened the strength and solidity of reasoning with the 
colouring and graces of eloquence. 

He had no caupe to repent his having bestowed so much time on 
this study, for his success far exceeded his utmost hopes. The 
poets, t his contemporaries, used to say, that he lightened, thunder- 
ed, and agitated all Greece ; so powerful was his eloquence. It 
had those piercing and lively strokes,| that reach the inmost 
soul ; and his discourse left always an irresistible incentive, a kind 
of spur, behind it in the minds of his auditors. He had the art of 
uniting beauty with strength; and Cicero observes, that at the 
very time he opposed, witu the greatest tenacijusness, the inclina 
tions and desires of the Athenians, he had the art to make even 
severity itself, and the kind of harshness with which he spoke 
8gaii.st the flatterers of the people, popular. There was no resist- 
' ing the solidity of his arguments, or the sweetness of hib vords ; 
whence it was said, that the goddess of persuasion, with all her 
Graces, resided on his lips. And indeed, as Thucydides,) his rival 
ana adversary, was one day asked, whether he or Pericle« was the 
best wrestler: TFkenetery says he, / have given him a filly he 
qffirmt the contrary y in svLch strong and forcible termsy thai he per- 
suades all the spectators th/U I did pot throw hiniy though they them- 
selves saw him on the g'*^ind> Nor was he lees prudent and re- 
served than strong and vehement in his speeches ; and it is related, 
that he never spoke in public, till afler he Lad besought tne gods 

t Ab Aristo'pbane poe'tft fuigurare, touare, permjscere Greciam dictUB eat. Cie. t« 
Qrat.. n. S». 

X Quid Pericles I De cujad dicendi copi& sic accef '-hub, ut, cum contra yoluntatera 
Atheniensium loqueretur pro salute patrie, sevetiiis tameu id ipsum, quod iile contra 
populares hominefi diceret, popuiare omnibus et jucundum videretur : ci^ua in labris 
veteres comici— leporem habit&sae dixerunt: tantamqde rita in eo futase. ut in eonua 
meiitlbus, qui audiasent, quasi aculeoa quosdam relinquereu die. lib. iiL i(« Oral. n. 
138. $ Not the biatotiui. 
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not to sufier any expression to drop from him, either incongraons 
to his subject, or offensive to the people. Whenever he vras to 
appear in the assembly,* before he came out of his house he used 
to say to himself; Remember^ Pericles, that thou art going to speak 
to men horn it* the arm^ of liberty ; to Greeks^ to Athenians, 

The uncommon endeavours which Pericles, according to histo- 
rians used, in order to improve his mind by the stu^y of the 
Bcienc 'ts, and to attain to a perfection in eloquencfk are an excellent 
lesson CO such persons as are one day to fill the important offices 
of state ; and a just censure of those,f v\rho, diiregardirg whatever 
is called study and learumg, orinnr into those employmeijts (upon 
which they enter without knowledge or experience,) nothmg but a 
ridiculous self-sufficiency, and a rash boldness in aeciding. Plu- 
tarch,| in a treatise where he shows, that it is to statesmen that a 
philosopher ought chiefly to attach himself preferably to any other 
class of men, (because in instructing them, he at the dame time 
teaches whole cities and republics,) verities his assertion from the 
example of the greatest men b^th of Greece and Italy, who derived 
this help from philosophy. Pericles, of wl om we now write, was 
taught by Anaxagoras ; Dion of Syracuse oy Plato ; many princes 
of Italy by Pythagoras; Cato, the famors censrr, travelled to the 
place where Athenodorus lived, for the same purpose ; and lastly, 
the famous Scipio, the destroyer of Carthage, always kept Paooe- 
tius the philosopher near his person. 

One of the chief endeavours cf Pericles also was, t» study 
thoroughly the genius and disposition of the Athenians, that he 
mi^ht discover the secret springs which were to be employed in 
order to se^. them in motion, and the manner in v 'lich it^was proper 
to act for acquiring their confidence ; for it was in that principally 
that the great men among the ancients used to make their skill 
and politics consist. { He found by the reflections he had made on 
the several transactions of his time, that the predor^inant passions 
of this people were, a violent aversion to tyranny, and a strong 
love of liberty, which inspired them with sentiments of fear, 
jealousy, and suspicion, of all such citizens as .vere too conspicu- 
ous for their birth, their personal merit, their own credit ana au- 
thority, or that of their friends. . He not only was very like Pisis- 
tratus, with regard to tne sweetness of his voice and fluency of 
expression, but he also resembled him very much in the f<=>.atures 
of his face, and his whole air and manner ; and he observed, that 
the oldest of the Athenians who had seen the tyrant, were prodi- 
giously struck at the resemblance. Besides, he was very rich, was 

* Plat fn Syrop. lib. I. p. 630. 

t Nunc contra pierique ad hnnores adiplscendos, et ad remp. fferendam, nudi venkint 
et iuermai, nu\lk cognitione rcrum, null& scientid, ornati. Ctc. lib. iii. de Orat. n. I'M, 

t Plut. p. 777. 

^Oiim QMcenda v'.gt natura, et qtilbus niodis temperanter baberetur: aenatusquf 
er opiiiuatiuin ingeiiia atii niaximd peiUidiceraut, callidi temporum et tapieutei liabe- 
baouir. Tacit. Atmal. lib. iv. cap. 33. ^ 
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descended from an illustrious family, and had very powerfnl frienHs 
To prevoLt, therefore, his being obnoxious to the suspicion and 
jealousy of the peoji^c, he at first shunned public business, which 
required a constant attendance in the city ; and was solely intent 
upon distinguishing himself in war and dan^^ers. 

But when he saw Aristides dead, Themistocles banished, and 
Cimon engaged almost continually in foreign wars, and dbsent from 
Greece, he began to appear in public with greater confidence 
than before ; and entirely devoted himself to the party of the peo- 
ple; but not out of inclination, for he was far from affecting popular 
power, but to remove all suspicions of his aspiring to the tyranny, 
and still more, to raise a strong bulwark against the influence and 
authority of Cimon, who had joined with the nobles. 

At the same time, he quite changed his conduct and way of life ; 
and assumed, in all things, the character of a statesman, wholly 
busied in affairs of government, and entirely devoted te the ser- 
vice of his rountry. He was never seen in the street s, except 
when he was going either to the assembly of the people, or to the 
council. He on a sudden lefl off going to banquets, assemblies, 
and other diversions of that kind, which he had used to frequent ; 
and durmg the many years that he presided in the administration, 
he was never seen to go to supper with his friends, except once at 
the nuptials of a nea** relation. 

He knew that the people,* who are naturally fickle and incon- 
Btant,f commonly disregard those who are always in their sight ; 
and that too strong a desire to please them, grows at last tiresome 
and importunate ; and it was observed that such a behaviour was 
very prejudicial to Themistocles. To avoid this error, he used to 
go very rarely to the assemblies ; and never appeared before the 
people but at intervals, in order to make himself desired ; and to 
preserve such an ascendant over their minds as might be always 
new, and not worn and in a manner withered by an over-great assi- 
duity ; wisely reserving himself for great and important occasions. 
Hence it was said that he imitated Jupiter,| who, in the govern- 
ment of the world, according to some philosophers, busied himself 
in g'-eat events alone ; and left the direction of those of less impor- 
tance tc subaltern deities. And indeed, Pericles used to transact 
all petty affairs by his friends, -and by certain orators that were en 
tirely 'levoted to him, among whom'was Ephialtes. 

Pericles employed his whole industry and application to gain the 
favour and esteem of the people,} in orJer to counterbalance the 
fame and influence of Cimon. However, he could not equal the 
magnificence and liberality of his rival, whose immense richer 
gave him an opportunity of bestowing such largesses as appear to 

• Plut. de 8ui laiide, p. 441. 

t Ista nostra assiduitas, Servi, nescis quantum interdnm Btk.nt ht>minibu8flustid<i 

quuitti-nn satietatis CJtrique nostrAni desideriiira nihil boi'uiaset. Cicpro Mur il 31, 

^ I Plut. deger. rep. p. 8U. $ Plut. ki Perici. p. 15t>. 
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ns almost incredible, so much do they differ from our customs in 
that respect. Finding it impossible for him to rival Cimon in thig 
particular, he had recourse to another expedient (in order to gain 
the love of the populace,) no less effectual perhaps, but certamly 
not so legitimate and honourable. He was the first who caused 
the conquered lands to be divided among the citizens ; who distri- 
buted among them the public revenues for the expense of their 
games and shows, and annexed pensions to all pubUc employments ; 
so that certain sums were bestowed on them regularly, Ba well to 
procure them a place at the ^ames, as for their attendance in the 
courts of justice, and the p jblic assemblies. It is impossible to say 
how fatal this unhappy policy was to tho repubhc, and how many 
evils it drew after it. For these new regulations, besides draining 
the public treasury, gave the people a fondness for expense, and a 
dissolute turn of mind; whereas they before were sober and modest, 
and contented themselves with getting a livelihood by their sweat 
and labour. 

By such arts as these Pericles had gained so great an ascendant 
over the minds of the people,* that he may be said to have attained 
a monarchical power under a republican form of government; ' 
moulding the citizens into what shape he pleased, and presiding 
with unlimited authorityvin all their assemblies. And indeed, Vale- 
rius Maximus niakes scarce any other difference between Pisistra- 
tus and Pericles, than that the one exercised a tyrannical power by 
force of arms, and the other by the strength of his eloquence, in 
which he made a very great progress under Anaxagoras. 

Thiscredit and authority, enormous as it was, could not yet restrain 
the comic writers from throwing out against lum very many severe 
strokes of satire in their theatres; and it does not appear that any 
of the poets who censured Pericle? with so much boldness, were 
ever punished, or even called to account for it by the people. Perhaps 
it was through prudence and policy that he did not attempt: to ci.rb 
this licentiousness of the stage, nor to silence the poets ; that he 
might amuse and content the people by this vain shadow of liberty, 
and prevent their discovering that they really were enslaved. 

Pericles,! the more to strengthen his own influence, engaged in 
a design no less hazardous than bold. He resolved to weaken the 
authority of the tribunal of the Areopagus, of which he ^vas not a 
member, because he had never been elected either Archon,t Thes- 
motheta, king of the sacrifices, nor Polemarch. These were dif-* 

* Pericles felicissimus naturae incremcntls, sub Anaxngortl praeceptore summo studio 
perpolituset instructus, hberis Atbenarmn cervicibus 'ugutn servitiitis imposuit: egit 
eiiim ille urbem et vfsrsavit arbitrio suo—Cluid inter Plsistratum et Periclem inierfuit, 
nisi qudd iile armatua. hie sine aritiLs tyraanidem ezercuit 1 yal. Max. 1. viii. c i>. 

t Plui. ill Pericl. p. 157. In Cim. p. 488. 

X After some changes had been made in the form of the Athenian government, the 
supreme authority was atir:«t invested in nine magistrates, called archons, and lasted 
but one year. Lne was called Hex, another Polemarchus, and a third ArcJion, and 
this mit';ii)traie wva poperly at tiie hnad of the rest, and gave his name to the year j 
aod six Thesiooihets, who presided immediately over the laws and decrceib 
I 2 
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ferent employments ia the republic, which from time imraemonal 
had been given by lot ; and none but those who had behaved up- 
rightly in them, were allowed a seat in the Areopagus. Pericles, 
toKing advantage of Cimon's absence, set Ephialtes, who was his 
creature, at work clandestmely ; and at last succeeded in lessening 
the power of that illustrious body, in which the chief strength of 
the nobility consisted. The people, emboldened and supported by 
80 powerful a faction, subverted all the fundamental laws and an- 
cient customs ; took from the senate of the Areopagus ^he cogni- 
zance of the ^eater part of the causes that used to be brought 
before it, leavmg it very few, and such ojly as were of little conse 
quence, and made themselves absolute masters of ail the tribunals 
Cimon, on his return to Atliens, was afflicted to see the dig*^ity 
of the senate trampled under foot, and therefore set every engine 
at work to restore it to its pristine authority, and to revive the 
arisiocracy, in the same form as it had been established under Clis- 
thenes. JSut now his enemies began to exclaim and excite the 
people against him ; reproaching him, among many other things, 
for his strong attachment to the Lacedoemonians. Cimon had him- 
self given some room for this '•eproach, by his not paying sufficient 
regard t o the Athenian delicacy : for, in speaking to them, he 
would for ever extol Lacedsemonia ; and whenever he censured 
their conduct on any occasion, he used to cry, The Spartatu do not 
act in ihi» manner. Such expressions as these drew upon hiin the 
envy and hatred of his fellow-citizens : but an event, in which he 
nevertheless hadjio share, made him the object of their utmost 
detestation. 

SECTION VIII. 

An earthquake In Sparta. Insurrection of the Helots. Se^ds of dividon between Um 
ALheniaofl and Spartans. Cimon is sent into banishment. 

A. M. 3534. In the fourth year of the reign of Archidamns,^ there 

Ant. J. c. 470. happened the most dreadful earthquake in Sparta that 
had ever been known. In several places the country was entirely 
swallowed yp; ^aygetus, and other mountains were shaken to 
their foimdations ; many of their summits being- torn away, came 
tumbling down ; and the whole city was laid in ruins, five houses 
only excepted. . To heighten the calamity, the Helots, who were 
8lave» to the Lacedaemonians, looking upon this as a favourable 
opportunity to recover their liberty, flew up and down every part 
of the city, to murder such as had escaped the earthquake : but 
finding them under arms, and drawn up in order of battle, by 
the prudent Kbresight of Archidamus, who had assembled them 
round him, they retired into the neighbouring cities, and com 
menced that very day open war, having entered into alliance with 

«Plttt in Cim. p. 488, 480 
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eeTemI of the neighbouring nations, and being strengthened by the 
Messenians, who at that •time were engaged in a war with the 
Spartans. 

The Lacedemonians in this extremity sent to Athens to implore 
succours ; but this was opposed by Ephialtes, who declared that it 
vrould be no way advisable to assist them, nor to rebuild a city that 
vr^ the rival of Athens, which, he said, ought to be left in its 
ruins, and the prido of Sparta thereby humbled for ever. But 
Cimon being struck with horror at these politics, did not hesitate a. 
moment to prefer the welfare of the Lacediemonians to the aggrpn- 
dizing of his country, declaring, in the strongest terms, that it was 
absolutely improper to *ave Ureece lame of one of iU UgSy and 
m/lthens toithotU a coimterpy. te : the people came into his opinion, 
and accordingly a succour «« as voted. Sparta and Athens might 
indeed be considered as the two limbs on which Greece stood ; so 
that if one of them was destroyed, Greece would inevitably be crfp- 
pled. It is also certain, that the Athenians were so elate w:^h 
their grandeur, and were become so proud and enterprising, that 
they wanted a curb to check their impetuosity ; and none was so 
proper as Sparia, that state being the only one chat was capable of 
being a counterpoise to the headstrong disposition of the Athe- 
nians. Cimon therefore marched to the aid of the Lacedoemouians 
with 4000 men. 

We have here an example of the powerful influence which a 
man of fine talents and abilities has in a state, when a great fund 
of merit is united in his person with a well-established reputation 
for probity, disinterestedness, and zeal for the good of his country. 
Cimon, with very little difficulty, succeeds in inspiring the Athe- 
nians with noble and magnanimous sentiments, which in outward 
appearance interfered with their interest ; and this in spite of the 
suggestions of a secret jealousy, wliich never fails to show itself in 
the most sensible manner on these occasions. By the ascendant 
and authority which his virtue gives him, he raises them above 
the grovelling and unjust (though too common) political views, that 
prompt the people to consider the calamities of their neighbours as 
an advantage, which the interest of their own country permits and 
even enjoins them to lay hold of. The counsels of Cimon were 
perfectly wise and equitable ; but it is surprising how he could pre- 
vail so far as to make a whole people approve them, since this is all 
that could be expected from an assembly of the wisest and gravest 
eenators. 

Some time after,''' the Lacedeemonians again implored the aid Oi 
the Athenians against the Messenians and Helots, wbo had seized 
upon Ichome. But these Torces being arrived under the command 
of Cimon, the Spartans began to dread their intrepidity, their 
power, and great fame ; and affronted them so far, as to send them 

* Plttt in Cim. Thucyd. 1. 1. p. 67, 68. 
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back, upon suspicion of their harbouring ill designs, and of intend- 
ing to turn their arms against them. 

The Athenians being returned full of anger and resentment, 
they declared themselves, from that very day, enemies to all who 
should favour the Lacedemonian interest: for which reason they 
banished Cimon by the ostracism, on the first opportunity that pre- 
sented itself for that purpose. This is the first iime that the nia- 
understanding between these two nations, which afterwards in- 
creased through mutual discontent, displayed itself in so strong a 
manner. It was nevertheless saspended for some years, by truces 
and treaties, which prevented its conse'^uences ; but it at lasC 
broke out in the most violent manner in *" n Peloponnesit^n war. 

Those who had shut themselves ur ^n Ithome, after making a 
ten years' defence in it, surrendered al iast to the Lacedsemonians, 
who gave them their lives upon condition that they should never 
return to Peloponnesus. The Athenians, to exasperate the Lace- 
d-T-monians, received them with their wives and children, and 
settled them in Naupactus, of which they had just before possessed 
themselves. The inhabitants of Megara at the same time went 
over from the Spartans to the Athenians.* In this manner several 
leagties were concluded on both sides, and many battles were 
fought; the most famous of which was that of Tanagra in Bceotia, 
which Diodorus equals with those of Marathon and Platee, and in 
which Myronides the Athenian ^defeated the Spartans, who came to 
the aid of the Thebans. 

A. M. 3548. It was on this occasion that Cimon,t thinking him- 

AnL J. c 456. gelf dispensed from his proscription, repaired in arms 
with some soldiers to his tribe to serve his country, and to fight in 
the Athenian army against the Lacedemonians: but his enemies 
caused him to be ordered to retire. However, oefore he went 
away, he exhorted his companions, who were no less suspected 
than himself of iavouring the Lacedemonians, to exert themselves 
to the utmost, and fight with the greatest courage, to prove tlieir 
innocence ; and if possible, to efface from the minds of their citizens 
a suspicion so injurious to them all. Accordingly, those brave 
soldiers, who were 100 in number, fired by his words, requested hiJD 
to ffive them his whole armour, which they placed in the centie 
of their little battalion, in order to have him in a manner present and 
before their eyes. They fought with so much valour and fury, that 
they were all cut to pieces, to the great regret of the Athenians 
who deeply repented their havmg accused them so unjustly. 

I omit several events of little importance. 

• Thucyd. L i. p. ep. 71. Dlod. 1. zl. p. 59-<5. t PluLin Cm. ^ «S» 
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SECTION IX. 

Umnn fa recalled. He estatilliiheB peace between the two ctifn. He galM mreral 
victories, which reduce Artazerxe* to the neceeiity of coucliuUiic a treaty Ugblf 
faouourable to the GAseka, Cimoa's death. • 

The Athenians,* perceiving the great occasion they hrd for 
Cimon, recalled him from banishment, in which he had spent five 
years. It was Pericles himself who proposed and drew up that 
decree : so moderate in those times, says Plutarch, were feuds and 
animosities, and so easy to be appeased when the public welfare 
required it; and so happily did ambition, which is one of the 
strongest and most lively passions, yield to the necessity of the 
times, and comply with the occasions of the public. 
A. M. 3534.^ The instant Cimon returned,} he stifled the sparkf 

Ant. J. c. 450. of war which were going to break out among the 
Greeks, reconciled the two cities, and prevailed with them to con- 
elude a truce for five years. And to prevent the Athenians, who 
were grown haughty in consequence of the many victories they 
had gained, from having an opportunity, or harbouring a design, 
to attack their neighbours or allies, he thought it advisable to lead 
them at a great distance from home against the common enemy ; 
thus endeavouring, in an honourable way, to inure the citizens to 
war, and enrich them at the same time. Accordingly, he put to sea 
with a fleet of 200 sail. He sent sixty of these into Egypt to the 
aid of Amyrteus, and himself sailed with the rest against the 
island of Cyprus. Artabazus was at that time in those seas with 
a fleet of 300 sail; and Megabyzus, the other general of Artaxerzes, 
with an army of 300,000 men, on the coast of Cilicia. As soon as 
the squadron which Cimon had sent into Egypt had joined his fleet, 
he saUed and attacked Artabazus. and took 100 of his ships. He 
sunk many of them, and chased the rest as far as the coast of Phce- 
nicia. And as if this victoiy had been only a prelude to a second, 
he made a descent on Cilicia in his return, attacked Megabyzus, 
defeated him, and cut to pieces a prodigious number of his troops. 
He afterwards re^tirned to C/prus with this double triumph, and 
laid siege to Citium, a strong city of very great importance. His 
design, after he had completed the conquest of that island, was 
to sail for Egypt, and again embroil the affairs of the barbariaiil ; 
for he had very extensive views, and meditated no less a project 
than that of entirely subverting the mighty empire of Persia. The 
rumours which prevailed, that Themistocles was to command 
against him, added fresh fire to his courage ; and, almost assured of 
success, he was infinitely pleased with the occasion of trying his 
strength against that general. But we have already seen that 
Themistocles laid violent hands on himself about this time. 

Artaxerxes,! tired with a war in which he had sustained such great 

• rijU In Cim. p. 490. f ^Qt. Ibid DIod. 1. zU. p. 73,74. % ^^^^od, p. 74, 79 
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losses, resolved, with the advice of his council, to put an end to ft* 
Accordingly, he sent orders to his generals to conclude a peace 
with the Athenians, upon the most advantageous conditions they 
could. Megabyzus and Artabazus sent ambassadors to Athens to 
propose an accommodation. Plenipotentiaries were chosen on both 
sides, and Callas was at the heacl of those of Athens. The condi- 
tions of the treaty were as follows: 1. That all the Grecian cities 
of Asia should enjoy their liberty, with such laws and forms of 
government as they should think fit to choose. 2. That no Persian 
ship of war should be allowed to enter the seas between the Cya<- 
nean and Chelidonian islands, that is, from the Euzine sea to the 
coasts of Pam'phylia. 3. That no Persian general should advance any 
troops within three days' march of those seas. 4. That the Athenians 
should not invade any part of the dominions of the king of Persia. 
These articles being ratified by both parties, peace, was proclaimed. 
A. M. 355S. Thus ended tins war, which, from the burning of 

Ant. J. c. 449. Sardis by the Athenians, had lasted fifty-one years 
complete, and* in which infinite numbers of Persians as well as 
Greeks had perished. 

Whilst this treaty was negotiating,* Cimon died, either of sick- 
ness, or of a wound he had received at the siege of Citium. When 
he was near his end, he commanded his ofiicers to sail with the 
fleet immediately for Athens, and to conceal his death with the ut- 
most care. Accordingly it was executed with so much secrecy, 
that neither the enemy nor the allies once suspected it ; and they 
returned safe to Athens, still under the conduct and auspices of 
Cimon, though he Lad been dead above thirty days. 

Cimon was universally regretted ^f which is no wonder, since 
he was possessed of all those qualities that dignify the soul; a most 
tender son, a faithful friend ; a citizen zealous for the good of his 
country; a great politician, an accomplished general; modest when 
raised to the highest employments and most distinguished honours ; 
liberal and beneficent almost to profusion; simple and averse to 
ostentation of every kind, even in ihe midst of riches and abun- 
dance ; in fine, so great a lover of the poor citizens, as to share his 
whole estate with them, without being ashamed cf such companions 
of his fortune. History mentions no statues or monuments erected 
t#his memory, nor. any magnificent obsequies celebrated after his 
death ; but the greatest honour that coiid be paid him was the 
sighs and tears of thp people ; these were permanent and lasting 
statues,! which are not obnoxious to the inclemencies of weather, 
or the injuries of time, and endear the memory of the good and 
virtuous to the remotest ages. For the most splendid mausoleums, 
the work of brass and marble, that are raised in honour of wicked 

♦ Plut. In C?im. p. 491. 

t Bic se gerendo, minimi est mlrandum, tA et vita ejus fait seevra^et Boon aeertaiw 
dam. JVlsp. in Cim. c. iv. 

t He pulcherrimae effigies et mansurs. Nam, qus saxa struuntur, si Jud.cium do»> 
terorum in odium vertit, pro sepulcliriB spemuntor Tacit «»»ai. iil^ hr. e. 3a 
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gxemt men, are despis«^ by posterity, as sepulchres which enckise 
nothing but vile dust and putrefaction. 

What followed proved more strougly the loss which Greece had 
Bustaiaed by his death ; for Cimon was the last of all the Grecian 
g^eaerals who did anv thing considerable or glorious against the 
barbarians. Excited by the orators, who gained the strongest 
ascendant over the minds of the people, and sowed the seeds ofdivi- 
sion in their public assemblies, they turned their animosity against 
each other, and at last proceeded to open war, the fatal conse- 
quences of which no one endeavoured to prevent ; a circumstance 
that was of great advantage to the king of Persia, and of the ut- 
fBost prejudice to the affairs of Greece. 

SECTION X. 

ThttCiydidea Is opposed to Perfclea. The envy raised agaiiuit the latter. He clean 
liimseic; and aucceeds in proGariag the bantsbaent of Thucydides. 

The nobles of Athens seeing Perides raised to the highest de- 
gree of power,^ and far above all the rest of the citizens, resolved 
to oppose to hun a man who, in some measure, might make head 
against him, and f revent his authority from growmg up to mo* 
narchy. Accordingly, they opposed to him Thucydides, Cimon'a 
brother-in-law, aman who had displayed his wisdom on numberless 
occasions. He did not indeed possess the military talents of Peri- 
cles ; but then he had as great influence over the people ; shaping 
their opinions, and directing their assemblies, as he pleased : and 
as he never stirred out of the city, but continually combated Peri- 
cles in all his designs, he soon restored things to an equilibrium. 
On the other side, Pericles was solicitous of [leasing the people 
on all occasions, and slackened 1 .'le rein more than ever ; enter- 
taining them as often as possible with shows, festivals, games, and 
other diversions. 

He found means to maintain, during eight months in the year, a 
great number of poor citizens, by putting them on board a fleet 
consisting of threescore ships, which he fitted out every year ; and 
thereby did his country an important service, by traininir up a great 
number of excellent seamen for its defence. He also pionted seve« 
ral colonies in Chersonesus, in Naxos, in Andres, and among the 
Bisaltie in Thrace. He sent a very numerous one to Italy, of which 
we shall soon have occasion to speak, and which built Thurium. 
Pericles had various views in settling those colonies, besides the 
particular design he migiit have of gaining the aflections of the 
people by that means. His chief motives were to clear the city of 
a great nuinber of idle persons who were ever ready to disturb 
the government ; to relieve the wants of the lowest class of people^ 
who before were unable to maintain themselves ; in flne, to awe 

« Plat in Peric. p. 15&-161 
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the allies, by setUlng native Athenians among them, as so many 
garrisons, which might prevent their engaging in any measurea 
contrary to the interest of that people. The Romans acted in the 
same manner; and k may be said, that so wise a po)icy wa9 one 
of the most effectual methods used by them to secure the tranquillity 
of the state. 

But the circumstance which did Pericles the greatest honour in 
the opinion of the people, was bis adorning the city with magnifi- 
cent edifices and other works, which raised the admiration and 
astonishment of foreigners and gave them a grand idea of the power 
of the Athenians. It is surprising that in so short a space so many 
works of architecture, sculpture, engraving, and pa'nting, should be 
performed, and at the same time be carried to the highest perfec- 
tion : for it is generally found, that edifices, raised in haste, boast 
neither a soUd and durable grace, nor the regular accuracy of per- 
fect beauty. Commonly, nothing but length of time, joined to as^ 
siduous labour, can give them such a strength as may preserve, 
and make their triumph over ages ; and this raises our wonder still 
more in regard to the works of Pericles, which were finished with 
80 much rapidity, and have nevertheless subsisted through so great 
a length of time. For each of those works, the >ery instant it was 
finisl^d, had the beauty of an antique; and at this \ ary day, says Plu 
tarch, above 500 years afler, they retain a freshno^s and youth as 
if just come out of the artist's hands ; so happily do they preserve 
the graces and charms of novelty, whielv will not sufier time to 
diminish their lustre ; as if an ever-blooming spirit, and a sotil 
exempt from age, were diffused into every part of those works. 

But that circumstance, which excited the admiration of the 
whole world, raised the jealousy of the people against Pericles. 
His enemies were for ever cryii er aloud in the assemblies, that it 
was dishonourable to the Athenians, to appropriate to themselTea 
the bank of all Greece, which he had sent for from Delos, wiere it 
had been deposited ; that the allies must necessarily consider such 
an attiempt as a manifest tyraimy, when they found that the sums 
which had been extorted from them upon pretence of their being 
emploj'ed in the war, were laid out by the Athenians in gilding^ 
rnd embellishing their city, in making magnificent statues, and 
raising temples that cost millions. They did not exaggerate od 
these occasions , for the temple of Minerva, called the Parthenon, 
had alone cost 3,000,000 hvres."^ 

Pericles, on the contrary, remonstrated to the Athenians, .that 
they we e obliged to give the allies an account of the moneys they 
had received from them ; that it was enough they defended them 
from, and repulsed, the barbarians, whilst the allies furnished nei- 
ther soldiers, horses, nor ships ; and were excused for some sums 
of money, which, from the instant they were paid in> were no 

« About 145, (KNtfaterUni. 
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bsger the property of the donors, but of those who receired them, 
proridcd they performed the conditions agreed upon, and in con- 
nderation of which they were received. He added, that as the 
Athi^ians were sufficiently pro/ided with all thin^ necessary for 
war, it was but just that they should employ the rest of their riches 
a edifices &nd other works, which, when finished, would give ira- 
•aortal glory to the city ; and which, during the whole time they 
ipere carrying on, diffused a general plenty, and gave bread to an 
mfinite number of citizens ; tnat they themselves had all kinds of 
matenals, as timber, stone, brass, ivory, gold, ebony, and cypress 
Wood ; and all sorts of artificers capable of working them, as car- 
penters, masons, smiths, stor.e'Cutters, dyers, gold-smiths, artificers 
m ebony, painters, embroiderers, and turners ; men fit to convev 
these materials by sea, as merchants, sailors, and experienced pi- 
lots ; others, for land carriage, as cartwrights, wagoners, carters, 
rope-makers, stone-hewers, paviers, and miners. That it was for 
the advantage of the stale to employ these dififerent artificers and 
workmen, who, as so many separate bodies, formed, when united, a 
kind of peaceable and domestic army, whose diflcrent functions and 
employments diffused gain and increase throughout all sexes and 
ages: lastly, that whilst men of robust bodies, and of an age fit to 
bear arms, whether soldiers or mariner *, and those w * were in the 
different garriFons, were supported with the public moneys , iv was 
but just that the rest of the people, who lived in the city, should 
also be maintained in their way ; and that, as all were members of 
the same republic they all ought to rean the pame advantages, hv 
doing it services, which, though of a different kind, did however all 
contribute either to its security or ornament. 

One day, as the debates were growing warm, Pericles offered to 
defray all the expense of these buildings, provided it should be de- 
clared in the public inscriptions, that he done had been at the 
charge of them. At these words, the people, either admiring his 
magnanimity, or fired with emulation, and detei mined not to let 
him engross that glory, cried with one voice, that he might take 
out of Uie public tr^ury all the sums necessary for his purpose. 

Phidias the celebrated sculptor, presided over all these works as 
director-general. It was he in particular who formed the statue 
of Pallas, which was so highly valued by all the judges of anti- 
quity. It was made of gold and ivory,* and was tAventy-six cubits, 
or thirty-nine feet, in height. There arose an incredible ardour 
and emulation among the several artificers, who all strove to excel 
each ether, and immortalize their names by master-pieces of art. 

The Odeon, or music-theatre, which had a great number of rows 
of seats and columns within it, and whose roof grew na>'rower by 
degrees, and terminated in a point, was built, as history informs us^ 

* Noa MioervB Athenia fhet« (luiplitudine utemur, ciim ea lit cuMtorum xzvL 
EboreluKetaurQCoatfiat. Plm Lzuvi. c.S 
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after the ti*0(1c1 of Vmg Xerxee's tent, according to the direction of 
I'ericles. It was at chit time he proposed, with great warmth, a de 
cree, by which it was ordained, that musical games should be cele- 
brated on the festival called Panath^nea ; and having been cLueen 
the judge and distributor of the prizes, he regulrted the manner in 
which musicians should play on the f ute and the lye, as well as 
fiing. From that time, the musical games were a/ways exhibited 
in tills theatre. 

I nave already taken notice, that the more the beanty and splen 
dour of these works were admired, the greater envy and clamour 
were raised against Pericles. The orators of the opposite faction 
were eternally exclaiming against him ; accusing him of squander- 
ing the public moneys, and laying out very unseasonably the re- 
venues of the state in edifices, whose magnificence was of no use 
At last, the rupture between him and Thucydides rose to such a 
height, that r tie or other of them must necessarily be banished by 
the ostracism. He got the better of Thucydides; prevailed to 
have him banished ; crushed by tnat means the faction which opposed 
him, and obtained a despotic authority over the city and government 
of Athens. He now disposed at pleasure of the public moneys,^ 
troops, and ships. The islands and sea were subject to him ; and 
he reig^ned b^.gly and aloni in that wide domain, which extended 
not only over the Greeks, but the barbarians ako, and which was 
cemented and strengthened by the obedience and fidelity of the 
conquered nations, by the friendship of kings, and treaties conclu- 
ded with various princes. 

Historians highly extol the magrificent edifices and other works 
with which Pericles adorned Athens, and I have related faithfully 
their testimony ; but I do not know whether the complaints and mur- 
murs raised against him were so very ill grounded. Was it, indeed, 
just in him to expend, m superfluous buildings and vain decorations, 
the immense sums intended as a fund for carrying on the war ?* and 
would it not have been better to have eased the allies of part of 
the contributions, wh'ch, in Pericles's administration, were raised 
to a third part more tlian before? Cicerof considers only such 
edifices and other works worthy of admiration, as are of use to 
the public, as aqueducts, city walls,' citadel, arsenals, sea-ports; 
and among these we must rank the work made by Pericles to join 
Athens to the port of Piraeeus. But Cicero observes, at the same 
time, that Pericles was blamed for squandering away the public 
treasure, merely to embellish the city with superfluous ornaments. 
Plato,t who Tormed a judgment of things, not from their ovtward 
splendour, but froni truth, observes (after his niaster Socrates,) that 
Pericles, with all his grand edifices and other work?, had not im* 
proved the mind of one of the citizens in virtue, but rather Co^^ 
TU])ted the purity and simplicity of their ancient manners. 

• Tlwy amounted to apwards of 10,000,000 French money. 
tUb.iiClllc n.60. ; In Gorg. p. 51^ In Mcib. c. L p. U9l 
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SECTION XI. 

Pericles changes bU condact towards the people. His prodigious authoiitf. Dli j 
disinter«8tedueM. 

When Pericles saw himself thus invested with the whole au 
thority,* he began to change his behaviour. He now was not so 
DiJld and affable as before, nor did he submit or abandon himself 
may longer to the whims and caprice of the people, as to so many 
\irinds ; but dravung in, says Plutarch, the reins of this too loose, 
popular government, in the same manner as we screvi up the strings 
ol' an instrument when too slack, ho changed it into an aristocracy, 
or rather a kind of monarchy, without departing however from the 
public good. Choosing always what was most expedient, and be- 
coming irreproachable in all things, he gained so mighty an ascen- 
dant over the minds of the poople, that he fumed and directed v.iem 
at pleasure. Sometimes, by his bare advice, and by pursuasive 
methods, he would win them over gently to his will, and gain their 
assent spontaneously; at other times, when he four '1* them obsti- 
nate, he would in a manner drag them forward against tneir will, 
to those measures which were most expedient ; nnitatirg in thia 
respect a skilful physician, who, in a tedious and stubborn disease, 
knows at what time it is proper for Iiim to indulge his patient in 
innocent things that are pleasing to him ; at what time afterwards 
he must administer medicines of a strong and violent nature, which 
indeed put him to pain, but are alone capable of restoring hLi 
health. 

And, indeed, it is manifest that the utmost skill and abilities rvere 
required to manage and govern a populace ijaughty from their 
power and exceetiiagly capricious; and ki this respect Pericles 
Bucceeded wonderfully. He used to employ, according to the dif- 
ferent situation of things, sometimes hope and at other times fear, 
«s a double helm, either to check the wild transports and impeta- 
36ity of the people, or to raise their spirits when dejected and de- 
sponding. By this conduct he showed, thac eloquence, as Plato 
observes, is only the art of directing the minds of the people at 
will ; and that the chief excellency of this art consists in moving, 
seasonably, the various passions, whether gentle or violent ; which 
being to the soul what strings are to a musical instrument, need 
only to be touched by an ingenious and skilful hand to produce 
their effect. 

It must nevertheless be confessed, that the circumstance which 
gave Pericles tais* great authority, was, not orly the force of Ma 
eloquence, but, as Thucydides observes, the repu* tion of his life, 
and great probity. 

Plutarch points out in Pericles one quality which is very essen- 
tial to statesmen ;t a quality well adapted to win the esteem and 

* riut. in Pericl. p. IfiL f Flut* ^ P^^^- ^ '«r V^' P- ^^ 
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confidence of the public, and which supposes a ^eat superiority 
of mind; and that is, for a man to be fully persuaded that hj 
wants the counsels of others, and is not able to manage and direct 
ail tilings alone ; to associate with himself in his labours persons 
of merit, to employ each of these according to his talents; and to 
leave to them the management of small matters, which only con- 
sume time, and deprive him of that liberty of mind w^ich is so neces- 
sary in the conduct of important affairs. Such a conduct, says Plu- 
tarch, is productive of two great advantages. First, it extinguishes 
or at least deadens, the force of envy and jealousy, by dividing, in 
some measure, a power which is grating and offensive to our self- 
love when we see it united m one single person, as if all merit 
centred in him alone. Secondly, it forwards and facilitates the 
execution of affairs, and makes their success more certain. Plu- 
tarr 'i, the better to explain his thought, employs a very natural and 
beautiful comparison. The hand, sayb he, from its being divided 
into five fingers, is so far from being weaker, that it is the stronger^ 
the more active, and better adapted to motion, on that very ac- 
count. It is tue same with a statesman, who has the skill to divide 
his cares and functions in a proper manner, and who by that means 
mpJces his authority more active, more extensive and decisive: 
whereas, the indiscreet eagerness of a narrow-minded man, who 
takes umbrage at, and wishes to engross every thing, serves to b« 
other purpose but to set his weakness and incapacity in a stronger 
}i^ht, and to disconcert his affairs. But Pericles, says Plutarch^ 
did not act in this manner. Like a skilful pilot, who, though he 
stand almost motionless hiuiself, however puts every thing in 
motion, and will sometimes seat subahem officers at the helm ; so 
Pericles was the soul of the government; and, seeming to do 
nothing of himself, he actuated and governed all things ; employ- 
ing the eloquence of one man, the credit and interest of another, 
the prudence of a third, and the bravery and courage of a fourth. 

To what hjis been here related,* we nay add another quaBty^ 
which is no lessjrare and valuable, I mean, a noble and disinterest- 
ed soul. Pericles was so averse to the receiving of gifts, had such 
an utter contempt for riches, and was so far above all rapaciousness 
and avarice, that though be had raised Athens to the richest and 
most flourishing state ; though his power surpassed that of many 
tyrants and kings; though he bad long disposed in an absolute 
manner of the treasures of Greece, he did not, however, add a 
single drachma to the 36tate he inherited from his father. This 
was the source, the true cause, of the supretae authority of Pericles 
in the repubhi- • tne just and deserved fruit of l*ui ivtegritv and 
perfect disintercijtcdness. 

It was not only for a few short moments, nor durin? the first im> 
preseions of rising favour, which are generali) shori-'livcd^ thai he 

« Plut tn viu Pcilcl. p. 161, les. 
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preserved this authority. He maintained it ibrty years, notwith* 
standing the opposition of Cimon, of Toimides, of Thucydides, 
and many others, who had aU declareu against bini ; and of these 
forty years he spent the last fifteen without a rival, from the time of 
Thjcydides's banishment, and disposed of all affairs with absolute 
power. Nevertheless, in the midst of this supreme authority, 
which he had rendered perpetual and unlimited in his own person, 
his soul was always superior to the charms and aJlurements of 
wealth, though he never neglected improving his estate to *he ut- 
most of his power. For Pencles did not act like those rich men, 
who, notwithstanding their immense revenues, either through ne* 
ghgence er want of economy, or pompous and absurd expenses, 
are always poor in the midst of their riches ; unable and unwilling 
td do the least service to their virtuous friends, or their faithful and 
zealous domestics ; and at last die overwhelmed with debts, leav- 
ing their name and memory to the detestation of their unfortunate 
creditors, of whose ruin they have been the cause. I shall not ex- 
patiate on another extreme,' to which this negligence and want of 
economy generally lead, I mean rapine, a love of gifts, and exac- 
tions ; for here, as well as in the management of the public moneys, 
the maxim of Tacitus holds good,"" mz. that when a man has 
squandered awh/ his estate, he then makes it his whole study to 
retrieve the loss of it by all sorts of methods, not excepting the' 
most crimjiaL 

Pericles knew much better the use which a statesman ought to 
make of riches. He was sensible that he ought to expend them 
in the service of the public, in procuring of able men to assist him 
in the administration; in relieving good officers who too often are 
destitute of the favours of fortune ; in rewarding and encouraging 
merit of every kind, and a thousand such things ; to which doubt- 
less, either on account of the exquisite joy they give, or the solid 
glory that results from them, no one will be so thoughtless as to 
compare the expenses lavished away in the entertammcnts, equi- 
pages, or gaming. In this view, Pericles managed his own estate 
with the utmost economy ; having himself taught one of his old 
servants to take rare of his domestic concerns ; anJ he always 
had the account brought him, it stated times, of all sums that had 
been received as well as expended; confining himself and his 
family to a decent subsistence (from which he banished severely aU 
superfluities of a vcdn and ostentatious kind,] suitable to his estate 
and condition. This way of life, mdeed, did by no means please 
his children when they were come to years of maturity,, and much 
less his wife. They" thought Pericles did not live at a sufficient 
expense for persons of theu' rank ; and murmured at that low and 
sordid economy, as they called it, which carried no air of the plenty 
whicji generally reigns in houses where riches and authority are 

* Si ambttione crarium exhauseriinus, per melera suyplendum erit TacU. JinnaU 
L U. c. 3& 
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united. However, Pericles paid little re^rd to these coznpiaints 
end directed his conduct by far superior views. 

I believe we may apply, on this occasion, a very just remark of 
Plutarch, in bis parallel of Aristidefrand Cato. After saying, that 
political viruue, or the art of governing cities and kinerJ!oms, is the 
greatest and most perfect that man can acquire, he adds, that eco- 
nomy is not one of the least considerable branches of this virtue^ 
And indeed, as riches are one of the means which may most con* 
tribute to the security or ruin of a state, the art that teacher to 
dispose and make a good use of them, and which is called econo* 
my, is certainly a branch of politics ; and not one of the least 
considerable branches of it, since great wisdom is required, in 
order to the ojserving a just medium on these occasions, and to 
the banishin? poverty and too great opulence from a country. It 
is f his art, wliich, by avoiding industriously all trifling and needless 
expenses, prevents a magistrate from being forced to overburden a 
people with taxes ; ana keeps always in reserve, in the public 
cofl^rs, moneys sufficient for the supporting a war that may break 
out, or for providing against an unforeseen emergency. Now 
what is said of a kingdom or a city, may be said alsoof indiyiduals. 
For a city, which is composed of an assemblago of houses, and 
which forms a whole of several parts united, is ei'Uer power ^1 or 
weak in the aggregate, in proportion as all the members of which 
it consists are nowerful or weak. Pericles certainly acquitted 
himself well with regard to that part of this science which relates 
to the government ofa family : but I do not know whether the eame 
may be said of his administration of the public revenues. 

SECTION XII. 

Jeakmqr and contwUi arbe between the Athenians and LacedcnoDluM. A treaty 9t 

peace fas concluded for thirty yean. 

Such was the conduct of Pericles with respect to his domestic 
concerns:'" and his administration of public affairs is no less worthy 
of admiration. The Lacedsmonians beginning to grow jealous of the 
prosperity of the Athenians, and to take umbrage at it, Ji'ericles, to 
inspire his citizens with greater courage and magnanimity, published 
a decree, importing, that notice should be sent to all the Greeks in- 
habiting either Europe or Asia, and to all the cities great or small, 
to send immediately deputies to Athens, to debate on the means of 
rebuilding the temples that had been burnt by the barbarians ; and 
of performing the sacrifices which they had engaged themselves to 
offer up, for the preservation and safety of Greece, when war was 
carrying on against them ; as also, to consider the necessary expe- 
dients for establishing such an order and discipline in their navy, 
that all ships might sail in safety, and the Greeks live in j>eac« 
one with another. 

FluL In Peild. p. UB, 
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^^cordingly, twenty persons . were chosen for this emluissy, 
each of whom was upwards of fifty years of age. Five of these 
were sent to the louians and Do-ians of Asia, and the inhabitants 
of the islands as far as ' Lesbos and Rhodes ; five to the countries 
of the Hellespont and Thrace, as far as Byzantium. Five were 
ordered to go to Bocotia, to Phocis, and Peloponnesus ; and from 
thence, by the country of the Locrians, to proceed to the several 
cities of the upper continent as far as Acarnania and Ambracia* 
The last five were ordei-ed to cross Euboea, and to go to the people 
of mount (Eta, and those of the gulf of Malea, and to the in- 
habitants of Phthiotis, of Achaia, and of Thessaly; to induce the 
several nations to come to the assembly convened at Athens, and to 
assist at the debates which should be there carried on concerning 
peace and the general afiairs of Greece. I judged it necessary to 
filter into this detail, sus it shows how far the power of the Greeks 
extended, and the authority which the Athenians enjoyed among 
them. 

But all these solicitations were in vain ; as the cities did not 
send their deputies, which, according to historians, was owing to 
the opposition made by the Lacediemonians, a circumstance we 
are not to wonder at. They were sensible that Pericles's design 
was to have Athens acknowledged as mistress and sovereign of all 
the Grecian cities ; and LacedsBmon was far from allowing it that 
honour. A secret leaven of dissension bad, for some years, begun 
to disturb the tranquillity of Greece ; and we shall find by the se* 
quel, that this discord augmented continually. 

Pericles had acquired great fame for the wisdom with which he 
formed and conducted his enterprises. The troops reposed the high- 
est confidence in him, and followed him with full assurance of success* 
His chief maxim in war was, never to venture a battle unless he 
were almost certain pf victory, and not to lavish the blood of the 
citizens. He used to say frequently, that were it in his power they 
should be immortal ; that trees when felled shoot to life again m a 
little time, but when Oiice men die they are lost for ever. A vic- 
tory that was only the effect of fortunate temerity, appeared to him 
little worthy of praise, though it often was much admired. 

His expedition into the Thracian Chersonesus did him great ho- 
nour, and was of great advantage to all the Greeks of that country; 
for he not only strengthened the Grecian cities of that penin- 
sula, by the colonies of Athenians which he Carried thither, but 
also shut up the isthmus with a strong wall, with forts at proper 
distances, from sea to sea ; securing by that means the whole coun- 
try from the perpetual incursions of the Thracians, \vho were 
very near neighbours to it. 

He also sailed with 100 ships round Peloponnesus, spreading 
the terror of the Athenian arms wherever he came, the success or 
which was not once interrupted on this occasion. 

He advanced as ftir as the kingdom of Pontus with a large, well 
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manned, and magnificent fleet, and granted the Grecian citiey all 
they thought fit to ask of him. At the same time he displayed to 
the barbarian nations in that neighbourhood, to their kings and 
princes, the greatness of the power of the Athenians ; and proved 
to them, by the security with which he sailed to all parts, that 
they possessed the empire of the seas witliout a rival. 

But so constant and shining a fortune began to dazzle the Athe- 
nians.* Intoxicated with the idea of their power and grandeur, 
they now revolved nothing but the boldest and most lofty projects 
They were for ever talking of new attempts upon Egypt ; of attack- 
ing the maritime provinces of the great king ; of carrying their 
arms into Sicily (a fatal and unhappy design, which at that time 
did not take effect, though it was revived soon after ;) and of ex- 
tending their conquests towards Hetruria on one siae, and Car- 
thage on the other. Pericles was far from giving in to such idle 
views, or supporting them with his credit and approbation. On tne 
contrary, his whole study was to damp that restless ardour, and 
check an ambition which no longer knew either bounds or measure. 
It was his opinion, that tho Athenians ought tq employ their forces 
for the future, only in securing and preserving, their present acqui- 
sitions ; and he thought he had gained a great point in restraining 
the power of the Lacedaemonians, the reducing of which he always 
meditated ; and this was particularly seen in the sacred warl 

This name was given to the war which was raised on account 
of Delphi.f The Lacedcemonians having entered armed into the 
country where that temple is situated, had dispossessed the people 
of Phocis of tlie supermtendence of that temple, and bestowed it on 
the Delphians. As soon as they had lefl it, Pericles went thither 
with an army and restored the Fhocians. 

EubcBa having rebelled at the same time, Pericles was obliged 
to march thither with an army. He was no sooner arrived there, 
than news was brought that the inhabitants of Megara had taken 
up arms, and that the Lacedemonians, heated by rlistonax their 
king, were on the frontiers of Attica. Thip obliged him to quit 
Eubcea, and to go with all possible expedition to defend his coun- 
try. The Lacedemonian army being retired, he returned against 
the rebels, and again subjected all the cities of Eubcea to the 
Athenians. 

A. M. 3558. After this expedition,^ a truce of thirty years was 

AnuJ. c. 448. concluded between the Athenians and Lacedaemo- 
nians. This treaty restored tranquillity for the present; but as it 
did not descend to the root of the evii, nor cure the jealousy and 
enmity of the two nations, this calm was not of long duration. 

•nut.inPeKLii.104. tlb•^164• t Tfaucyd. L I p. 75. Dlod.]i.8l. 
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SECTION xni. 

New 8ubJ«H:t8 of contentloTi between the two nations, occasioned by the Athenians lay 
in; siege to Samor ; by their succoariiig the people of Corcyra, and besieising Pou 
diNU An open rupture c 



A.M. 3564. The Athenians,* six years after, took up arma 

Ant. J. c. 440. against Samos in favour of Miletus. ' These two cities 
were contesting for that of Priene, to which each claimed a right. 
It is pretended that Pericles kindled this war to please a famous 
courtesan, of whom he was very fond ; her name was Aspasia, a 
native of Miletus. 'After several events and oattles, Pericles be- 
sieged the capital of the island of Samos. l!: is said, that this was 
the first time he used military engines as battering rams and tor- 
toises, in\rented by Artemon the engineer, who was lame, and 
therefore was always cairied in a chair to the batteries, whence he 
was sumamed Periphoretus. The use of these machinef .lad been 
long known in the East. The Samians, after sustaining a nine 
month's siege, surrendered ; Pericles razed their walls, dispossessed 
them of their ships, and demanded immense sums to defray the ex- 
penses of the war. Part of these sums they paid down : agreed to 
disburse the rest at a certain time, and gave hostages by way of 
security for the payment. 

After the reduction of Samos, Pericle;;*, being returned to Athens, 
in a splendid manner celebrated the obsequies of those who had lost 
their lives in this war, and pronounced in person the funeral ora- 
tion over their graves. This custom, which he first introduced, 
was afterwards regularly observed. The senate of the Areopagus 
alv^ ^ys appointed the orator on these occasions. He was chosen, 
ten years after, for the like ceremony in the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian wUr. 

A. M 3S72. Pericles,t who foresaw that a rupture would soon 

Ant. J. c. 438. ensue between the Athenians and Lacedsemonians, 
advised the former to send aid to the people of Corey ra, whom the 
Corinthians had invaded; and to win over to their interest that 
island, which was so very formidable at sea ; foretelling them, that 
they would shortly be attacked by the nations of the Peloponnesus. 
The occasion of the quarrel between the people of Corey ra and 
Corinth, v;hi<ih gave rise to the Peloponnesian war, one of the 
most considerable events in the Grecian history, was as follows. 

Epidamnum,! a maritime city of Macedonia among the Tauiuntii 
was a colony of Corcyreans, founded by Phalius of Corinth. This 
city having become in procebe of time very populous and powerful, 
divisions arose in it, and the common people expelled the most 

• Thucyd. 1. 1, p. 75; 70. piod. I. xil. p. 88, 89. Plut. In Perlcl. p. 16*-lfl7. 
t Thucyd. I. i. p. 17—37. Diod I. xH. p 90-Oa Plut. in Perld. p. 187. 
i Tills city was afterwards called Dyrrachium. 
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wealthy inhabitants, who went over to the neighbouring natioiuf 
and in^sted them greatly by their incursions. In this extrenuty 
they first had recourse to the Corcyreans, and being refused by ' 
them, they addressed the Corinthians, who took them under' their 
protection, sent succours to them, and settled other inhabitants in 
their city. But they did not continue long unmolested there, the 
Corcyreans besieging it with a large fleet. The people of Corinth 
hastened to its aid, but having been defeated at sea, the city sur- 
rendered that 'very day, upon condition that the foreigners should 
be slaves, and the Corinthians prisoners till farther orders. The 
Corcyreans erected a trophy, murdered all their prisoners except 
the Corinthians, and laid waste the whole country. 

The year after the battle, the Corinthians raised a greater army 
than the former, and iitted out a new fleet. The people of Cor- 
cyra, finding«it would be impossible for them to make head alone 
against such powerful enemies, sent to the Athenians to desire 
their alliance. The treaty of peace concluded between the states 
of Greect, left such Grecian cities as had not declared themselves 
on either side, the liberty of joining whom they pleased, or of stand- 
ing neuter. This the Corcyreans had hitherto done, judging it 
their interest not to espouse any party ; in consequence of which they 
had hitherto been without allies. They now sent for this purpose 
to Athens ; and the Corinthians hearing oTit, sent deputies thither 
also on their part. The affair was debated with great warmth in 
the presence of the people, who heard the reasons on both sides, 
and it was twice discussed in the assembly. The Athenians de- 
clared the first time in favour of the Corinthians ; but afterwards 
changing their opinion (doubtless in consequence of the remon- 
strances of Pericles,) tney received the Corcyreans into their 
alliance. However, they did not go so far as to conclua^ a 
league offensive and defensive with them (for they could not 
declare war against Corinth without breaking at the same time 
with all Peloponnesus,) but only agreed to succour each other mu- 
tually, in case they should be attacked, either in their own person 
or in that of their allies. Their real design was, to set those two 
states, which were very powerful by sea, at variance ; and after 
each should have exhausted the other by a tedious war, to triumph 
over the weakest : for at that time there were but three states in 
Greece who possessed powerful fleets ; and these were Athens, 
Corinth, and Corcyra. They also had a design on Italy and 
Sicily, which their taking the island of Corcyra would very much 
promote. 

On this plan they concluded an alliance with the Corcyreans, and 
accordingly sent them ten galleys, but with an order for them not , 
to engage the Corinthians, unless they should first invade the island 
of Corcyra, or some other place belonging to their allies } this pre- 
caution was used in order that the articles of the truce might not 
be infringed 
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But it was very difficult to obey these orders. A battle was fought 
between the Corcyreans and the Corinthians, near the island of 8y- 
bota, opposite to Corcyra: it was one of the most considerable, with 
regard to the number of ships, that was ever fought between the 
Greeks. The advantage was nearly equal on both sides. About 
the end of the battle, as night was drawingj on, twenty Athenian 
galleys came up. The Corcyreans, wit a this reinforcement, sailed 
next day by day-break towards the pert of Sybota, whither the 
Corinthians had retired, to see if they would venture a second en- 
gagement. However, the latter contented themselves with sail- 
ing out in order of battle, without fighting. Both parties erected 
a trophy in the island of Sybota, each ascribing the victory to 
themselves. 

From this war arose another,* which occasioned an open rup- 
ture between the Athenip-^^ and Corinthians, and afterwards the war 
of Peloponnesus. Potidiea, a city of Macedonia, was a colony be- 
longing to the Corinthians, who sent magistrates thither annually ; 
but it was dependant at that time on Athens, -ond paid tribute to it. 
The xAthenians fearing this city would revolt, and prevail with the 
rest of the Thracian allies to join them, commanded the inhabi- 
tants to demolish their walls on the side next Pallene ; to deliver 
hostages to them as sureties for their fidelity ; and to send back the 
magistrates which Corinth had given them. Demands of so unjust 
a nature only hastened the revolt. The Potidieans declared 
against the Athenians,! and several neighbouring cities followed 
their example. Both Athen? and Corinth took up arms and sent 
forces thither. The two armies engaged near Potidcea, and that 
of the Athenians had the advantage. Alcibiades, who was then 
very young, and Socrates his master, signalized themselves on this 
occasion. It is something very singular, to see a philosopher put 
on his coat of mail ; as well as to consider his behaviour and con- 
duct in a battle. There was not a soldier in the whole army who 
BO resolMtely supported all the toils and fatijrues of the campaign 
as Socrates. Hunger, thirst, and cold, were enemies he had long 
accustomed himself to despise and subdue with ease. Thrace, the 
scene of this expedition, was a frozen region. Whilst the other 
soldiers, covered with thick clothes and warm furs, lay close in 
their tents, and s< arce ever dared to stir out of them ; Socrates 
used to come intotiK) open air clad as usual, ana bare-footed. His 
gaiety and wit were the life of the table, and induced others to put 
the glass round cheerfully, though he himself never drank wine to 
excess. When the armies engaged, he performed his duty wonder- 
fully well. Alcibiades having been throwi . down and wounded, 
Socrates placed himself before him, defended him valiantly, and, ' 
m sight of the whole army, prevented him and his arms from being 

• Thtieyd. I. i. p. 37-43. Diod. L lOL p. 93, 04. t PluL in Conviv. p. 310, 320. 
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taken by the enemy. The prize of valour Was justly due to So- 
crates, but as the generals seemed mclined to decree it to Alci- 
biades, on account of his illustrious birth, Socr&tes, who only 
sought for opportunities to inflame him with desire of true glory, 
contributed more than any other person, by the noble eulogium he 
made on his courage, to cause the crown and complete suit of 
armour (which was the prize of valour) to be adjudged to Alci- 
biades. 

Notwithstanding the loss which the Corinthians had sustained 
m the battle, the inhabitants of Potidffia did not change their con- 
duct. The city was therefore besieged. The Corinthians,* fear- 
ing to lose a place of so much importance, addressed their allies in 
the strongest terms ; who all, in conjunction with them, sent a 
deputation to Laoediemoa, to complain of the Athenians, as having 
infringed the articles of peace. The Lacedemonians admitted 
them to audience in one of their ordinary assemblies. The people 
of iEgma, though very much disgusted at the Athenians, did i.ot 
send a deputation publicly thither, for fear of giving umbrage to a 
republic to which they were subject, but they acted in secret as 
strenuously as the rest. The people of Megara complained vehe- 
mently against the Athenians, that (contrary to the law of nations, 
and in prejudice to the treaty concluded between the Greeks) they 
bad prohibited them, by a public decree, from access to their fairs 
and marKets, and excluded them from all the ports dependant on 
them. By that decree,t according to Plutarch,}: the Athenians de- 
clared an eternal and irreconcileable hatred against Megara ; and 
ordained that all Megarians should be put to death that set foot 
in Athens ; and that all the Athenian generals, when they took 
the usual oath, should swear expressly, that they would send a 
body of soldiers twice a year, to lay waste the territories of that 
hostile city. 

The chief complaints were made by the Corinthian ambassador, 
who spoke with the utmost force and freedom. He represented to 
the Lacedtemonians, that as they themselves never swerved from 
the most inviolable integrity, either in public or private transac- 
tions, ^thcy, for that very reason, were less inclined to suspect the 
probity of others; and that their own moderation pi evented their 
discovering the amb'tion of their enemies: tliei instead of flying, 
with readiness and activity, to meet dangers tmd calamities, they 
never attempted to remedy them, till they were quite crushed by 
them : that by their indolence and supineness, they had given the 

• Thiicyd. 1. i. p. 43-59. f Plut. in Pericl. p. 168. 

} According to Plutarch, some persons pretended that Pericles had caused this de- 
cree to be enacted, to revenge the private injury done to Aspasia, from whose bouse 
the people of Megara had carried off two courtesans ; and he cites some verses of 
Aristo,>hanes, who, in a comedy entitled the Jleharnaniana, reproaches Pericles with 
this action. But Thucydides, a contemporary author, who was very well acquainted 
With a:i the transneUons of Athens, does not say a word of this afikir ; and lie is miKJl 
mate worthy of belief than a poet who was a professed slaiMlerer and satbku 
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Aibeniftns an opportunity of attaining, by insensible degrees, their 
present hcio^ht of grandeur and power: that it wri quite different 
with regard to the Athenians: tkat this active^ vigi^vru^ andindffaU- 
gable people^ were never at reel themselves, t o^ would tuffer any 
other nation to be so. Employed, a&/a he, whylly in their projects^ 
Bid they form none hut such as are s^reat and bold, Uieir deliberations 
ure speedy and their execution the same. One enterprise nerves only 
a* a step to a second. Whether they are sacce*fful or unfortunate, they 
turn every thing to their advaniage; and never stop in their career, 
nor are discouraged. But you, who are opposed by sitch formida* 
ble enemies, are lulled culeep in a fatal tranquillity ; and do not re* 
fleet that it is not sufficient/or a man who desires to live at ease mere^ 
ly to forbear injuring others, he must also hinder any one from 
injuring him ; and that justice consists, not only inforbearing to 
commit evil ourselves, but in avenging that done to us by others- 
Shall I be so free as to sa\j vt ? Your integrity is of too antique a cast 
for the present state of affairs. . It is, necessary for men in politics , 
as well cu in all other things, to conform always to times and cir- 
cumstances. When a people are at peace, they may follotv their an- 
cient maxims ; but when they are involved in a variety of difficulties, 
they rAust try new expedients, and set every engine at work to extri- 
cote themselves. It is by these arts that the Athenians have increased 
their power so much. Had you imitated their activity^ they would 
not have dispossessed us of Corey ra, and would not now be laying 
siege to Potidcea, Follow, at leas^^ on this occasion, their example, 
by succouring the Potidaans and the rest -fyour allies, as your duty 
obliges you ; md do not force your friends and neighbours, byforsak' 
ing them, to have recourse, through despair, to other powen. 

The Athenian am'oassador, who was come to Sparta upon other 
affairs, and was in the assembly, did not think it advisable to let 
tills gpeech go unanswered. lie put the Laceda&nK>nians in mind 
of the still recent services that the republic, by wnich he was sent, 
had done to all Greece, which (he said) merited some regard ; and 
that therefore it ought not to be envied, much less should endea- 
vours be used to lessen its power : that the Athenians could not 
be charged with having, usMrped an empire over Greece ; since it 
was merely at the entreacy of their allies, andinson^e measure with 
the consent of Sparta, tha^ they nad been forced to take the aban- 
doned helm : that those 'vho murmured, did it without grounds ; 
and only from the aversion whi^h mankind in general have to dc- 
pendance and subjection, though of the gentlest and most eq.iit- 
able kind : that he exhorted them to employ a sufficient timi. In 
deliberating, before they came to a resolution; and not invoivo 
themselves and all Greece in a war, which would necessarily be 
attended with the most fatal consequences : that gentle methods 
might be found for terminat'mg the differences of the allies, withoit 
breaking at once into open violence. However, that the A thenians, in 
case of an uivaflion, were able to oppose force with force i and would 

Vol- UL L 
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prepare fi"» a vigorous defence, aAer having invoked, against Sparta, 
the deities who i ike vengp\nce of taose that forswear themselves, 
and violate the taith < f treaties. 

''^he ambassadcrs beings thdrawn, and the afikir debated, the 
majority were fbi war. But t#efore the final resolution was passed, 
Archidamus, king of Sparta, setting himself above those prejudices 
which so strongly biassed the rest, and' directing his views to fu« 
turity, made a speech In which he set forth the dreadful com-e- 
quences of the war in which they were going to embark ; showed 
the strength and resources of me Athenians; exhorted them first to 
try gentle methods, which th.y themselves had seemed to approve; 
but to make, in the mean time, the necessary preparations for car- 
rying on so important an enterprise, and not to be under any-appre- 
hensions, that their moderation and delays would be brtinded with 
the name of cowardice, since their past 8'*tions secured them from 
any suspicion of that kind. 

But, notwithstanding ail these wise expostulations, a war was 
resolved. The people caused the allies to return into the assembly, 
and declared to them, that in their opinion the Athenians were 
the aggressors ; but tha* it wopld be expedient first to assemble all 
wlio were in the alliance, in order that peace or war might be 
agreed upon unaninr.ously. This decree of the Lacedemonians 
was nuide the fourteenth year of the truce; and was not owing so 
much to the complaint of the allies, as to the ^ ^alousy of the Athe- 
nian power, which had already subjected a considerable part of 
Greece. 

Accordingly, the allies were convened a second t.in"^e * They all 
gave their votes, in ' heir several turns, from the greatest city to the 
least, and war was resolved by general consent. However, as they 
had not yet made any preparations, it was judged advisable to 
begin them immediately; and while this was doing, in order to 
gain time, and observe the necessary formalities, to send anAoassa- 
dors to Athens, to complain of the violation of the treaty. 

The first who were sent thither, reviving an old complaint, required 
of the Athenians to expel from their city the descendants of those 
who had proiaiied the temple of Minerva ^n the affair of Cylon.f 
As Pericles was of that family by the m«)ther's side, the view of 
the Lacedaemonians, in making this demand, was, either to procure 
his banishment or lessen his authority. However, it was not com- 
plied with. The second ambassadors required, that the siege of 
Pot daea should be raised, and the liberty o^ JSgina restored ; and 
abeve all, that the decree against the Meg^rians should be repeal- 
ed ; declaring, that rtherwise no accommodation could take place* 

* Thiicyd. I. i. p. 77-84. 93. 

t Tliis Cylon had seized on the cluidel of Athens above 100 years before. Those who 
fol.oweJ him, being besieged in it, a..d recUiced to extreme famine, fled for shelter to 
the usniple oi Minerva, from whence ihcy afterwards were taken out by force and cut 
to pieces. Those who advised ttiis murder were declared guilty of impiety and saciri- 
lege, and as such banished. However, they we're cecalied some time after. 
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Ii. ne, a tbird embassy came, who took no notice of any of these 
particulars, but only said, thst the Lacedsmoiiians were for pecce: 
out that this could never b«;, except the Athenians should ceaso to 
^linge the liberties of G ece. 

. SECTION XIV. 

TroaUes excited against Pericles He determines tlie Athenians to engage In wtf 
against tiie Lacedemonians. 

Pericles opposed all these demands with great vigour,* and espe* 
cially that relating to the.Meg'^rians. He had great influence at 
Athens, but at the same time bad many enemies. Not daring to 
attack him at first in person, they cited his most intimate friends, 
and those for whom he had the great<^st esteem, as Phidias, Aspasia, 
and Anaxagoras, before the people ; and their design in this was, 
to sound how the people stood affected towards Pericles himself. 

Phidias was accused of having embezzled considerable sums in 
the forming the statue of Minerv a, which was his master-piece. 
The prosecution having been carried on with the usual forms, be- 
fore the assembly of the people, not a si ^le proof of Phidias's pre- 
tended embezzlement appeared ; for that artist, from the time of 
his begii.ning that statue, had, by Pericies's advice, contrived the 
Workmanship of the gold in such a raacner, that all of it might be 
taken off and weighed; which accorduig'y Pericles bid the in- 
fi rmers do in presence of all the spectators. But Phidias had wit- 
I esses against him, the truth of whose evidence h6 could neither 
cdspute nor silence; these were the fame and beauty of his works, the 
ever-existing causes of the envy which attacked him. The circum- 
Bta.*ce which they could least forgive in him was, his having repre- 
sented to the lift (in the battle of the Amazons, engraved on the 
shield of the goddess) his . vn person, and. that of Pericles f and, 
by an imperceptible art, he had so blended and incornorateii these 
figures with the whole work, that it was impossible to erase them, 
without disfiguring and taking to pieces the whole statue. Phidias 
was therefore dragged to prison, wheie he came to his end, either 
by the common course of nature or by poison. Other authors say, 
that he was only banished, and that after his exile he made the 
famous statue of Jupiter at Olympia. It is not possible to excuse, 
in any manner, the ingratitude of the Atheniansj in thus making a 
prison or death the reward of a master-piece of art; nor their ex- 
cessive rigour, in punishing, as a capital crime, an action that ap- 
pears innocent in itself j or which, to make the worst of it, was a 
vanity very pardonable in an artist. 

Aspasia, a native of Miletus in Asia, had settled in Athens, 
where she had becoi^e very famous, not so much for the charms of 
her person, as tor her vivacity and the solidity of her wit, and hef 

* Flat in FeriGl. p. 168, ISO, f Aristot. in tracUt. de mund. p. 6ia. 
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great knowledge. AO the fllastrkMn men in the city thought h 
•o honour to freooeiiL her home. Socrates himself used to visit hex 
constantly ;* and was not ashamed to pp<« for her pupil, and to own 
that he had learnt rhetoric from her. •'erides declared also that 
he was indebted lo Aspasia for his eloquence, which .^c greatly dis- 
tinpiushed him in Athens; and that it was from her coLversation 
Le had imbibed the principles of the art of policy, for she was ex- 
ceedingly well versed in the ruaxims of government. Their inti- 
macy was owinp to still stronger motives. Pericles did not love 
bis wife ; he resigned her very freely to another man, and supplied 
her place with Aspasia, whom he loved passionately, though her 
reputation was more than suspicious. Aspasia was accused of 
impiety and a dissolute conduct ; and it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that Pericles saved her, by his entreaties, and by the compas- 
sion he raii>ed in the judges, by shedding abundance of tears whilst 
her cause was pleading : a behaviour Httle consistent with the dig 
nity nt his character, and the rank of supreme head of the most 
powerful state of Greece. 

A decree had passed, b'7 which informations were ordered to be 
laid^ against all such persons as denied what was ascribed to the 
mmistry of the gods ;f or those philosophers and othej« who gave 
lessons on the more abstruse points of physics, and the motions of 
the heavens, topics which were considered injurious to the esta- 
blished religion. The scope and aim of this decree was, to make 
Pericles suspected with regard to these matters, because Anax&gi>- 
ras had been his master. This philosopher taught, that one onl r 
Intelligence had modiiied the chaos, and disposed the universe ixx 
the beautiful order in which we now see it ; which tended directly 
to depreciate the gods of the pagan system. Pericles thinking it 
would be impossible for him to save his life, sent him out of the 
city to a p'ace of safety.. 

The enemies of Pericles seeing that the people approved and 
received with pleasure all these accusations, impeached that great 
man himself, and charged him with embezzhng the public moneys 
during his administration. A decree was made, by which Pericles 
was obliged to give in immediately his accounts ; was to be tried 
for peculation and rapine; and the cause to be adjudged by 1500 
judges. Pericles had no real cause for fear, because m the admi- 
nistration of the public affairs his conduct had always been irre- 
proachable, especially on the side of interest : he could not how- 
ever but be under some apprehensions from the ill-will of the peo- 
ple, when he considered their great levity and inconstancy. One 
day when Alcibiades (then very young) went to visit Pericles, he 

♦ Plat. In Mencx, p. 235. 

Anaxagoras teaching, that the divine Intelligence alonf> gave a regular motion to bH 
the parts nf nature, and preeid«'d in the government of the universe ; destrrved, by that 
system, the plurality of gods, their powem, and aJl the peculiar fuuctloiiB whicb wert 
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was told that he was not to he spoken with, because of some afTaini 
of great consequence in which he was then engaged. Alcibiadefl 
ioquiring what these mighty affairs wer3, wad answered, that 
Pericles was preparing to give in his accounts. He ought rather^ 
says Al^ibiades, to think hmo he may avoid giving them in : and in- 
deed this was what Pericles at last resolved. To allav the storm, 
he made a ^eso^ltion to oppose the inclination *'ie people dibcovercJ 
for the Peloponnesian war no longer, preparations for which had 
been long carrying on, firmly persuaded that this would soon silence 
all complaints aouinst him ; that enty would yield to a more power- 
ful motive ; and that the citizens, when in such imminent danger, 
would not fa^l of throwing themselves into his arms, and submit 
implicitly to his conduct, from his great power and exalted repu- 
tation. 

This is what some historians have related ;* and' the comic poets, 
m the lifetime, and under the eye, as it were, of Pericles, spread a 
report in public, to sully, if possible, his reputation and nient, 
which drew upon him the envy and enmity of many." Plutarch, on 
this occasion, mn kes a reflection which may be of great service, 
not only to those in the administration of public a flairs, but lo all 
sorts or persons, as well as of advantage in the ordinary intercourse 
of life. He thinks it strange, when actions are good in themselves, 
and as far as can be judged from external appearance, laudable in 
all respects, that men, purely to discredit illustrious personages, 
should pretend to dive into their hearts : and from a spirit of the 
vilest and most abject maUgnity, should ascribe such views and in- 
tei. lions to them, as they probably never so much as imagined. 
He, on the contrary, wishes, when the motive is obscure, and the 
same action may be considered in different lights, that men would 
always view it in the most favourable, and incline to judge candidly 
of iu He applies tiiis maxim to the reports which had been spread 
concerning Pericles, as the fomenter of the Peloponnesian war, 
merely for private and interested views ; whereas, the whole tenor of 
his past conduct ought to have convinced every body, that it was 
wholly from reasons of state, and for the good of the public, that 
he at lost ac^aiesced in an opinion, which he had,hitherto thought 
it incumbent on him to oppose. 

Whilst this affair was carrying on at Athens,f the Lacedcemo- 
nians sent several embassies thither, one afler another, to make the 
various demands above mentioned. At last the ahair was deb-^ted 
in the assembly of the people, and it was resolved they should first 
deliberate upon all the articles, before they gave a positive answer. 
Opinions, as is usual in these cases, were divided; and some were 
for abolishing the decree enacted against Megara, wliich seemed 
the chief obstacle to a peace. 

Pericles spoke on this occasion with a force of eloquence, which 

* PluL de Herod, malign, p 855» 856. f THueyd. 1. 1. p. 0^-09. Diod. L zU 

p. 8SMr7. 
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his view to the public welfare, and the honour of his country, ren- 
dered more vehement and triumphant than it had ever appeared be- 
fore. He 8ho«ved, in the first place, that the decree relating to 
Megara, on which the greatest stress was laid, was not of so little 
consequence as they imagined ; that the demand made by the La*- 
cedflemonians on that head was merely to sound the disposition of 
the Athenians, and .^ try whether it would be poss' jie to encroach 
upon them by frightening •hem: that should they recede on this 
occasion, it would betray fear and weakness : that the afiair was 
of less importance than the giving up to the Lajedcemonians the 
empire which the Athenians had possessed during so many years, 
by their courage and resolution : that should the Atheriaiis givo 
way on this point, the Lacedemonians would immediately pre- 
scribe new laws to them, as to a people seized with dread : where- 
as, if they made & vigorous resistance, their opponents would be 
c*>li^ed to treat them at least on the foot of equals : that with re- 
gard to the prcsc.ll matters in dispute, arbiters might be chosen, ia 
order to adjust tliem m an amicable wav; but that it did not be- 
come the Lacedaemonians to command the Athenians with a magis- 
terial air, to quit Potidea, to free ^^ina, and revoke the decree 
relating to Megara : that such imperious behaviour was directly 
contiary to the treaty, which declared in express terms. Thai 
should any dispiUet arise among the allies^ they should be decided by 
padjic methods^ and without xsy party's being obliged to 
GIVE UP AN- PART OF WHAT THEY POSSESSED ! that the surcst Way 
to prevent a government from being eternally contesting about its 
possessions, is to take up arms, and dispute its rights sword in 
hand : that the Athenians lis'- just reason to believe they would 
gain their cause this way; and to g^ive them a stronger idea of this 
truth, he set before them a most brilliant description of the present 
state of Athens, giving a verv particular acco jnt of its tr3a8ures, 
revenues, fleets, land as well as sea forces, and those of its allies : 
contrasting these several resources with the poverty of the Lace- 
demonians, who (he said] had no money, which is the sinews of 
war, not to mention the poor condition of their navy, on which suc- 
cess in war most depended. And indeed,''' there weio at that time 
in the public treasury, which the Athenians had bxought from De- 
les to their city, 9600 talent' , which amount to about 1 ,200,000/. 
sterling. The annual contributions of the allies amounted to 
460 talents, that is, to near 1,400,000 Fiench livres. In cases of 
necessity, the Athenians would find infinite resources in the orna- 
ments or the temples, since those of the statue of Minerva alone 
amounted to fifty talents of gold,- that is, 1,500,000 French livres, 
which might be taken from the statue without spoiling it, and be 
afterwards fixed on again in more auspicious times. With reffard 
to the land forces, they amounted to very near 30,000 men, and the 

«Iliod.Lzil ^08,9? 
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fleet consisted of 300 galleys. Above all, he advised thera not tt 
venture a battle in their own courtry against the Peloponnesians, 
whose troope were superior in number to theirs ; not to regard the 
laying waste of their iamls, as they might easily be restored to theii 
former condition ; but to consider the loss of their men as highly 
important, because irretrievable; to make their whole poLcy con- 
sist in defending their city, and preserving the empire of the sea, 
which would certainly one day give them the superiority over their 
enemies. He laid down the plan for carrying on the war, not for a 
single campaign, but during the whole time it might last; and enu- 
merated the evils they had to fear, if they deviated from that sys- 
tem. Pericles, after adding other considerations, taken from the 
character and internal governmen;. of the two republics ; the one 
uncertain and fluctuating in its deliberations, and rendered still 
slower in the execution, from its being obliged to wait for the con- 
sent of its allies ; the ether speedy, determinate, independent, and 
mistress of i^ resolutions, which is no indifferent circumstance 
with re?ard to the success of enterprises ; Pericles, I say, con- 
cluded his speech, and gave his opinion as follows : We have no 
more to do bat to dismigs the ambcusatlors, and to give them thia an- 
awer: TkcU we permit thote of •Megara to trade with Athens^ upon 
condition that the Lacedcem^mians do not prohibit either tif, or 
our allies^ to trade with them. With regard to the cities of Greece^ 
we ghall leave those free who were so at the time of our agreement^ 
provided they shall do the same with regard to those dependent on 
them. We do not refuse to submit the decision of our differences to 
arbilrationy and will not commit the Jirst hostilities : however, in 
case of being cUtacked, we shall make a vigorous defence. 

The ambassadors were answered as Pericles had dictated. Thev 
retunied home, and never came again to Athens ; soon after whicL 
the Peloponnesian war broke out. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TRANS ACTIONS OF THE GREEKS IN SICILT AND ITALY* 

As the Peloponnesian war is a ^rreat event, of considerable du- 
ration, before I enter apon the history of it, it may be proper to 
relate in a few words, the most considerable transactions which 
had happened in GrsBcia Major, to the time we now speak of^ 
whether in Sicily or Italy. 

SECTION L 

The Carthairlnlans are defeated In Sicily. Theron, tyrant of Agxfgentam. Seign of 
Geion io Syracuse, and hia two brother*. Liberty is restored. 

I. Oelon 

A. M, 3580. We have seen that Xerxes,* whose project tended 

Aht. J. c. 484. to no less than the total extirpation of the Greeks, had 
prevailed with the Carthaginians to make war against tha people 
of Sicily. They crossed over thither with an army of above 300,000 
men, and a fleet of 2000 ships, and upwards of 3000 transports. 
Hainilcar, the ablest of the Carthaginian generals at that time, was 
charged with this expedition. However, the success was not an- 
swerable to these mighty preparations; the Carthaginians were 
entirely defeated by Gelon, who at that time had the chief autho- 
rity in Syracuse. 

This Gelon was bom in a city of Sicily,f situated on the 
southern coast between Agrigentum and Camarina, called Gelas, 
whence perhaps he received his name. He had signalized himself 
very much in the wars which Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, earned 
on against the neighbouring powers, most of whom he subdued, 
and was very near taking Syracuse. After the death of Hippo- 
crates, Gelon, upon pretence of defending, the rights and succession 
of the tyrant's children, took up arms against his own citizens, and 
having overcome them in a battle, possessed himself of the govern- 
ment m his own name. Some time after he made himself master 
also of Syracuse, byxthe assistance of some exiles whom he had 
caused to return. into it, and who had engaged the populace to 
open the gates of that city to him. He then gave Gela to Hiero 
his brother, and applied himself wholly in extending the limits of 
the territory of Syracuse, and soon rendered himself very powerful. 
We may form a judgment of this from the army which he offered 
the Grecian ambassadors,! who came to desire his aid against the 
King of Persia ; and by his demand of being appointed g^eneralissi- 
mo of their forces, which, however, they remsed. The fear he was 
in, at that time, of being soon invaded by the CarthagJDians, was 

* Died. I. xi. p. 1, and 16-33. f Herod. I. vU. c. 153-187. 

t He promicied to furnish aoo ships, and 30,000 men. 
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'he chief occasion of h*8 not succouring the Greeks. He showed 
limself to be a craiiy politician by bis conduct; and when news 
was brought him of Aerxes's having crossed the Hellespont, he sent 
a trusty person with rich presents, and ordered him to wait the 
issue of the first battle, and in case Xerxes should be victorious, 
to pay homage to him in his name, otherwise to bring back the mo- 
ney. I now return to the Carthaginians. 

They had Is&ded in Sicily at the earnest solicitations of Terillus, 
formerly tyrant of Himera, but dethroned by Theron, another wy- 
rant, who reigned at Agrigentum. The family of the latter was 
one of the most illustrious of all Greece, as he was descended in a 
direct, line from Cadmus. Remarried into the family which at 
that time ruled at Syracuse, and which consisted of four brothers, 
Gelon, Hiero, Polyzelus, and Thrasybulus. He married his daugh- 
ter to the first, and himself married the daughter of the third. 

Hamilcar having landed at Panormus, began by laying sei^e to 
Himera. Gelon hasted with a great army to the succour of his fa- 
ther-in-law ; when uniting, they defeated the Carthaginians. This 
was perhaps the most complete victory ever gained. 

The battle was fought the same day with that of Thermopyloe,* 
the circumstances of which I have related in the history of the Car- 
thaginians.f One remarkable circumstance in the conditions of 
the pcace4 which Gelon prescribed to the conquered, was, that 
they should cease to sacrifice their children to the god Saturn ; 
which shows at the same time, the cruelty of the Carthaginians, 
and the piety of Gelon. 

The spoils won on this occasion were of immense vaiue. Gelon 
allotted the greatest part of them for the ornament of the temples 
in Syracuse. They also took an incredible number of prisoners* 
These he shared, with the utmost equity, with his allies, who em- 
ployed them, after putting irons on their feet, in cultivating their 
lands, apd in build'mg magnificent edifices, as well for the orna- 
ment as the utility of the cities. Several of the citizens of Agri- 
gentum had each 500 for his own share. 

A. M. 3525. Gelon, after so fflorious a victory, far from growing 

Ant J. c. 479. more proud and haughty, behaved with greater affa- 
bility and humanity than ever towards the citizens and his allies 
Being returned from the campaign, he convened the assembly of 
the Syracusans, who were ordered to come armed into it. How- 
ever, he himself came unarmed thither: declared to the assembly 
every circumstance of his conduct, the uses to which he had applied 
the several sums with which he had been intrusted, and in wuat 

* HenMlotus says, that thlg battie was fought the same day with that or Salamia, 
which does not appear so probable. For the Greeks, informed of 6eion*8 Biiccetxtes, en. 
treated bin. to succour them a(;aitist Xerxes, whicb they woula not have done aHer th« 
baui« of Salamis, which exalted their courage so much, that afler this battle they inia> 
lined themselves strong enough to res^ist their enemies, and to put an end to the wai . 
lo tbeir own advantage, with^mi the agsistance of any other power 
Vol L t f lut. in Apo^hUi. p. 175. 
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manner he had employed his authority; adding, that if they had 
any complaints to make against him, his pei<»on and life were at 
their disposaL . All the people, struclc with so unexpected a speech, 
and still more with the confidence he reposed in them, answered 
hy acclamations of joy, praise, and gratitude ; and immediately 
with one consent, invested him with the supreme authority, and 
the title of king. And to preserve to the latest posterity 
the remembrance of Gelon's memorable action,* who had come 
iiito the assembly, and put his life into the hands of the Syracusans, 
they erected a statue in honour of him, wherein he was represented 
in the ordinary habit of a citizen, ungirded,.and unarmed. This 
statue met afterwards with a very singular fate, and worthy of the 
motives which had occasioned its being set up. Timoleon, above 
130 years after, having restored the Syracusans to their liberty, 
thought it advisable, in order to erase all traces of tyrannical go- 
vernment, and at the same time to assist the wants of the people, to 
sell publicly by auction all the statues of those princes and tyranta 
who had governed it till that time. But first he brought them to 
a formal trial, as so many criminals ; hearing the depositions and 
witnesses upon each of them. They all were condemned unani- 
mously, the statue of Gelou only excepted, which found an eloquent 
advocate and defender in the warm and sincere gratitude which 
the citizens retained for that great man, whose virtue they revered 
as if he had been still alive. 

The Syracusans had no cause to repent their having intrusted 
Gelon with unlimitecl power and authority. This made no addition 
to his known zeal for their interests, but only enabled him to do 
them more important services. For,f by a change till then un- 
heard of, and of which Tacitus since found no example except m 
Vespasian,! he was the first whom the sovereignty made ihe bet- 
ter man. tie made upwards of 10,000 foreigners, who had served 
under him, denizens. Tlis views were, to people the capital, to 
increase the power of the state, to reward the services of these 
brave and faithful soldiers, and to attach them more strongly to 
Syracuse, from the sense of the advantageous settlement they had 
obtained in being incorporated with the citizens. 

He prided himself particularly upon his inviolable sincerity,} 
truth, and fidelity to his engagements ; a quality very esocntial to 
a prince, the only one capable of gaining him the love and confi- 
dence of his subjects and of foreigners, and which therefore ought 
to be considered as the basis of all just policy and good government. 
Having occasion for money to carry on an expedition he meditated 
(this, very piobably, was before he had triumphed over the Cartha- 
ginians,) he addressed the people in order to obtain a contribution 
from them : but finding the Syracusans unwilling to be at that ex 

• Plut In TImol. p. 247. ^llaiu 1. xiiL c. 37. t Dtod. I. xi. p. 55. 

t Solua omnium note sc principam in melius matatus est Mut. L i. c. 90. 
$ i*iuL in Apophtb. p. 175. 
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pcnse, he tolcl them, that he asked nothing hut a loan, and that he 
would engage to repay it as soon as the war should be over. The 
money was advanced, and repayed punctually at the promised time. 
How happy is that government where such justice and. equity 
are exercised; and bow mistaken are those ministers and princes, 
who violate them in the sHghtest degree I 

One of the chief objects of his attention,''' in which his successor 
imitated him, was V7 make the cultivation of the lands be consi- 
dered as an honourr jle employment. It is well known how fruit- 
fill Sicily was in cm, and the immense revenues which might be 
produced from so rich a soil when industriously cultivated. He 
animated the husbandmen by his presence, and deUglited in appear- 
ing sometimes at their head, in the same manner as on other occa* 
sions he had marched at the head of armies. His intention, says Plu- 
tarch, was not merely to make the country rich and fruitful, but 
also to exercise his subjects, to accustom and inure them to toils, 
and by that means to preserve them from a thousand disorders 
which inevitably ollow a soft and indolent life. There are few 
maxims (in point of policy) on which the ancients have insisted more 
strongly, than on that relating to the cultivation of their lands ; a 
manifest proof of their great wisdom, and the profound knowledge 
they had of what constitutes the strength and solid support oi a 
Etate. Xenophon, in a dialogue entitled Hiero,t the subject of 
which is government, shows the great advantage it would be to a 
state, were the king studious to reward those who excel in hus- 
bandry, and in whatever relates to the cultivation of lands. Ha 
says the same of war, of trade, and of all the arts ; on which oc- 
casion, if honours were paid to all those who should distinguish 
themselves on them, it would give universal life and motion;* 
Would excite a noble and laudable emulation among the citizens, 
ftod give rise to a thousand inventions lu. the improvement and 
perfection of those arts. 

It does not appear that Gelon had been educated in the same 
manner as the children of the rch amon^ the Greeks, who were 
taught music, and the art of playing on instruments, with great 
care. Possibly this was a consequence of his mean birth, or 
rather was owing to the little value he set on those kind of exer- 
cises. One day at an entertaimnent,| when according to the usual 
custom, a lyre was presented to each of the guests; when it was 
Gelon*s turn, instead of touching the instr m»ent as the rest had 
djne, he caused his horse to be brought, n.ounted him with won- 
derful agility and grace, and showed that he had learned a nobler 
exercise than playing on the lyre. 

Since the defeat of the Carthaginians m Sicily,^ the several 
cities enjoyed a profound peace, and, Syracuse was particularly 
oap^.y in its tranquillity, under the auspicious government of Ge^on. 

* PluL in Apophth. p. 175. t P> ^i^ 917. t Plut in Apophtbcgm. p. 179. 

(DmnLLxLi. 89,30. ^ 
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He wu rot borii in Syracuse, and yet all the inhabitants of that 
city, though so extremely jealous of their liberty, had forced hiin 
in a manner to be their king. Though an alien, the supreme 
power went in search of him, not courted on his part with any art 
or inducement but those of me^it. Gelon was thoroughly ac- 
quainted witii all the duties of the regal office, as well as its great 
weight ; and he accepted it with no other view but the good of his 
people. Ue thought himself kirg only for the defence of the 
state, to preserve the good order of society, ir protect innocence 
and justice, and to exhibit to all his subjects, in Ms simple, modest, 
active, and regular life, a pattern of every civil virtue. The whole of 
royalty that he assumed was the toils and cares of it, a zeal for the 
public welfare, and the sweet satisfaction which results from 
makin^r miUions happy by his cares : in a word, he considered the 
sovereignty as an obligation, and a means to procure the felicity of 
a greater number of men. Ue banished from it pomp, ostentation, 
licentiousness, and impunity for crimes. He did not affect the ap- 
pearance of reigning, but contented himself wi H making the laws 
reign. Ue never made his inferiors feel that he was their master, 
but only inculcated into them that both himself and they ought to 
submit to reason and justice. To induce their obedience, he em- 
ployed no other methods but persuasion and a good example, which 
are the weapons of virtue, and alone produce a sincere and unin- 
terrupted obedience. 

A revered old ag^^;, a name highly dear to all his subjects, a repH- 
tation equtiUy dimised within and without his kingdoms ; these 
were the fruits of that wisdom which he retained on tlie throne to 
the last gasp. His reign was short, and only just showed him in a 
manner to Sicily, to exhibit in his person an example of a great, 
good, and true king. He died, after having reigned only seven 
years, to the infinite icgret of all his subjects. Every family 
imagined itself deprived of its best friend, its protector and father. 
The people erected, without the city, in the place where his wife 
Dcmarata had been buried, a splendid mausoleum, surrounded with 
nine towers of surprising height and magnificence; and decreed those 
honours to him, which were then paid to the deinigods or heroes. 
The Carthaginians afterwards demolished the mausoleum, and 
Agathocles the towers : but, says the historian, neither violence, 
envy, nor time, which destroys all giosser things, could destroy the 
glory of his namj, or alolish the memory of his exalted virtues and 
noble actions, which love and gratitude had engraved in the hearts 
of the Sicilians. 

n. Hiero* 

A.M. 3533. After Gelon's death, the sceptre continued Lear 

Ant J. c. 473. tweive years in his family. He was Succeeded by 
Hieroy his eldest brother. 
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It will be necessary for us, in order to reconcile the authors who 
have written concerniiig tliis prince, some of whom represent him 
as a good king, and others a detestable tyrant; it will be necessar}',! 
say, to distinguish the periods. It is very probable that Hiero. daz- 
zled, in the beginning of his reign, by the glitter of sovereiffn power^ 
and corrupted by the flattery of his cou -tiers, studiously endea- 
voured to deviate from that path which hie predecessor had pointed 
out to hun, and in which he had found himself so happy. TJiis 
young prince was avaricious.* headstrong, unjust, and studious of 
nothing but the gratification of his passions, without ever endea- 
vouring to acquire the esteem and affection of the people ; who, 
on the othei side, had the utmost aversion for a prince, whom they 
looked upon as a tyrant over them, rather than as a king ; and 
nothing but the veneration they had for Gelon's memory, prevented 
it from breaking out. 

Some time after he had ascended the throne,f he entertained 
violent susjJicions of Polyzelus, his brother, whose great influence 
among the citizens made him fear that he had a design to depose him. 
In order to rid himself w ithout noise of an enemy whom he fancied 
very dangerous, he resolved to put him at the head of some forces 
be was going to send to the succour of the Sybarites against the 
Crotoniatffi, hoping that he would perish in the expedition. His 
brother's refusal to accept this command, made him the more 
violent against him. Theron, who had married Polyzelus'a 
daughter, joined with his father-in-law. This gave rise to great 
differences of long duration between the kings of Syracuse and 
Agrigentum; hovever, they at last were reconciled by tlie judi- 
cious mediation ot* Simonides the poet;} and to make their recon- 
ciliation lasting, they cemented it by a new alliance, Hiero marry- 
ing Theron's sister; af^er which {he two kings always lived m 
good intelligence with each other. 

At first ,$ an infirm state of health, which was increased by re- 
peated illnesses, gave Hiero an opportunity of thinking seriously ; 
after wh ch he resolved to draw around him men of learning, who 
might converse agreeably with him, and furnish him with usef^il 
instructions. The most famous poets of the age came to his court, 
as Simonides, Pindar, Bacchylides, and Epicharmus; cjid it is 
affirmed, that their delightful conversation did .not a httle contribute 
to soften the cruel and savage disposition of Hiero. 

Plutarchll relates a noble sayin? of his, which shows an excei 
lent disposition in a prince. He declared, that his palace and his 
ears should be always open to every man who would tell him the 
truth, and that without disguise or reserve. 

The poets above mentioned not only excelled in poetry, but were 
also possessed of a great fund of learnhig in other branches, ancH 

• Diod. L xi. p. 51. r Td. 1. zi p iG. t Schol. in. Find $ iEUlan. 1 If 

e ML li In Apophth. p. 175, 

Vol. Ill M 
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were respected and consulted as the sages of their times. This Vi 
what Cicero* says of Simonides in particular. He had a great 
ascendant over the king ; and the only use he made of it was, to 
incline him to virtue. 

They often used to converse on philosophical subjects.f I ob- 
served '^n another occap'on, that Hiero, in one of these conversa- 
tions, asked Simonides his opinion with regard to the nature ana 
attributes of the Deity. The latter desired one day's time to con- 
sider of it ; the next day he asked two, and went on increasing in 
the same proportion. The prince pressing him to give his reasons 
for these delays, he confessed, that the subject was above liis com- 
prehension, and that the more he reflected, the more obscure it ap- 
peared to him. 

Xenophon has lefl us an excellent treatise on the art of govern- 
ing well, entitled Hiero, and written in the form of a dialogue be- 
tween this prince and Simonides. Hiero undertakes to prove to 
the poet, that tyrants and kings are not so happy as is generally 
imagined. Among the ffreat number of proofs alleged by him, he 
insists chiefly on their unhappiness in being deprived of the greatest 
comfort and blessing in this life, viz, the enjoyment of a true 
friend, to whose bosom they may safely confide their secrets and 
afflictions ; who may share with them in their joy and sorrow ; in 
a word, a second self, who may form but one heart, one soul with 
them^ Simonides, on the other side, lays down admirable maxims 
with resp^ict to the duties of a sovereign. He represents to him, 
that a king is not so for himself, but for others : tnat his grandeur 
consists, not in building magnificent palaces for 1 is own residence, 
but in erecting temples, and fortifying and embeaishing his cities: 
that his glory consists not in his people's fearing him, but in their 
being afraid for him : that a truly royal care is, not to enter the 
lists with the first comer at the Olympic games (for the princes of 
that age were passionately fond of thom, and especially Hiero, J) 
but to contend with the neighbouring kings who should succeed 
best in dififusing wealth and abundance throughout his dcminions, 
and in endeavouring to secure the felicity of the people. 

Nevertheless, another poet TPindar) praises this same Hiero for 
the victory he had won in the horse-race. ThU prince, says he, in his 
ode, who governs with, equUytheinhabitantsqf opulent Sicily , has ga- 
thered the fairest Jlower of every virtue* He takes a noble delight in the 
most exquisite pefformances of poetry and music* He loves melo- 
dious airs, such as it is customary for us to play ai ike banquets given 
us by our dearest friends. Rouse then Myself take thy lyre, and 
raise it to ihe Doric pitch. If thou feelest thyself animaied by a 

* Simonides, non poeta nolum suavis, verum etiam csteroqu! doctus sapiensqae tra 
dittir. Lib. i. de nat. dear, n 60. t ^ic. I. i ue nat. deor. n. 60. 

X It is said that Thenitaiocles, seeing him arrive at the Olympic games with a splen- 
did equipage, would have had him forbidden them, because he had not succoured the 
Greelcs against the common enemy, any more than Gelon Ilia brother ; w^icli motloii 
did oouour to the Athenian general. JUlian . Lc. c. 5 
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glorious fire in favour ofPUa* and Pherenice; if they fuwe waked 
the sweetest transports in thy breast, when that generous courser (with- 
out being quickened by th^pur)fiew along the banks of the Alpheus^ 
and carried his royal rider to glorious victory : O sin§ the king of 
Syracuse, the or*iamtnt of the Olympic course ! 

The whole ode, translated by the late Mr. Massieu, is in the sixth 
volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, from which I have made the short extract above. I was very 
glad to give the reader some idea of Pindar, from this little specimen. 

The next ode to this was composed in honour of Theron, king of 
Agrigentum, victorious in the chariot*race. The diction of it is so 
sublime, the thought so noble, and the moral so pure, that many 
look upon it as Pindar's masterpiece. 

I cannot say how far we may depend on the rest of the praises 
which Pindar gives to Hiero, for poets do not always pride them- 
selves upon their sincerity in the eulogiums they bestow on princes ; 
however, it is certan^. that Hiero had made his court the resort of 
all persons of wit and genius ; and that he had invited them to it 
by his affability and engaging jehaviour, and much more by liia 
hberality, which is a great merit in a king. 

We cannot bestow on Hiero's court the eulogium which Horacef 
ffives the house of Mae jenas, in which a character prevailed rarely 
tound among scholars, and nevertheless infinitely preferable to all 
their erudition. This amiable house, says Horace, was an utter 
stranger to the mean and grovelling sentiments of envy and jea- 
lousy ; and men saw, in those who shared in their master's favour, 
a superior merit or credit, without taking the least umbrage at it. 
But it was far otherwise in the court of Hiero or of Theron. J It is 
said that Simonides, and BaccLylides his nephew, employed all 
kinds of criticism to lessen the esteem which those princes had for 
Pindar's works. The latter, by way of reprisal, ridicules them ve*^ 
strongly in his ode to Theron, m comparing them to ravens, w/io 
croak in vain against th^. divine bird of Jove, But modesty was not 
the virtue which distinguished Pindar. 

Hiero,} having driven the ancient inhabitants of Catana and 
Naxos from their country, settled a colony of 10,000 men there, 

* Pisa waa the city, near which the Olympic games were soiemnized : an'f Pber^ 
nice was the name of Hiero's courser, signify lug, the gainer of victory. 

\ Non isto vivimuff illic, 

Quo tu rere, modo. Dornus li&c nt^c piirior ulla est, 
Nee magiit his aliena rnaiis. Nil mi oSicit unquam, 
Ditior hie, aut est quia doctior. Est locus uni 
Cuique suus. Hor. lib. I. sat. 9. 

Sir, you mistake, that's not our course oflife, 
We Icnow no jealousies, no brawls, nf» strife : 
From all those ill:* our patmn's hoiise is free, 
Nnne, *cau^e more learned or wt^althy, troultles me; 
We have our stations, all their own pursue, &c,— CrMcA* 

X iSdioUast Fiud. $Diod. L x\. p. 37. 
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half of whom were Syracusans, and the rest Peloponnesians. This 
induced the inhabitants of those cities to appoint, after his death 
the same sojeninities in his honour, as wf re bestowed on heroes or 
demi-gods, because they considered him as their founder. 

He showed great favour to the children of Anayilaus,* formerly 
tyrant of Zancle, and a ffrcat friend to Gclon his brother. As they 
were arrived at years oi maturity, he exhorted them to take the 
government into their ow^n hands, after Micythus, their tutor, 
should have perfectly informed them of the state of it, and how he 
himself had behaved in the administration. The latter, having 
assembled the nearest relations and most intimate friends of the 
young princes, gave, in their presence, so good an account of his 
guardianship, that the whole assembly (in perfect admiration) be* 
stowed the highest encomiums on his prudence, integrity and 
justice. Matters were earned so far, that the young princes were 
extremely urgent with hin to continue to preside in the admifiis- 
tration, as he had hitherto done. However, tae wise tutor prefer- 
ring the sweets of ease to the splendour of authority, and persuaded, 
at the same time, that it would be for the interest of the state if the 
young princes took the government into their own hands, resolved 
to retire from business. Hiero died after having reigned eleveo 
years. 

ni. Thrasyhulus. 

He was succeeded by Thrasybulus, hisf brother, who, by his 
evil conduct, contributed very much to the making him be regretted. 
Swelled with pride and a brutal haughtiness, he considered men as 
mere worms ; vainly fancying they were created for Him to tram- 
ple upon, and that he was of a quite different nature from them. 
* -J abandoned himself implicitly to the flattering counsels of the 
giddy young courtiers who surrounded him. He treated all his 
subjects with the utmost severity; banishing some, confiscating the 
possessions of others, and putting great numbers to death. So se- 
vere a slavery soon grew insupportable to the Syracusans, and 
therefore they implored the succour of the neighbouring cities, 
whose interest it was also to throw off the tyrant's yoke. Thrasy- 
bulus ./as besieged even in Syracuse, the sovereignty of part of 
which he had reserved to himself, viz. Achradina, and the island 
which was very well fortified ; but the tliird quarter of the city^ • 
called Tyche, was possessed by the enemy. After making a feeble 
resistance, and demanding to capitulate, he lefl the city, and with- 
drew into banishment among th^ Locrians. He had reigned but a 
year. In this manner the Syracusans recovered their liberty. They 
also delivered the rest of the cities of Sicily from tyrants; established 
a popular government in all places, and maintamed that form by 

• Diod. 1. xL p. Se. t Ibid. p. 51, 52. 
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themselves during threescore years, till the rei^ cf Dionysius the 
tyrant, who again enslaved them. 

A. M. 3544. After Sicily had been delivered from the govern- . 

Am. J. c. 460 m^it of tyrants,* and all the cities of it were re- 
Btored to their liberty ; as the country was extremely fruitful in 
itself, and the peace which all places enjoyed ffave the inhabitants 
of this island an opportunity of cultivating their lands, and feeding 
their flocks, the people grew very po verful, and amassed great 
riches. To perpetuate to the latest posterity the remembrance of 
the happy day in which they had thrown off the yoke of slavery, by 
the banishment of Thrasybulus, it was decreed in the general 
a<3sembly of the nation, that a colossal statue should be set up to 
Jupiter the Deliverer ; that on the anniversary of this day a festi- 
val should be solemnized, by way of thanksgiving, for the restora- 
tion of their liberty ; and that there stiould be sacrificed in honour 
of the gods, 450 bulls, with which the people should be entertained 
at a common feast. 

There nevertheless lay concealed in the minds of many, a cer- 
tain secret leaven of tyranny, which frequently disturbed the har- 
mony of this peace, and occasioned several tumults and commo- 
tions in Sicily, the particulars of which I shall omit. To prevent 
the evil consequences of them,f the Syracusans estaolished the 
Petalism, which differed very Httle from the Athenian Ostracism ; 
and was so called from the Greek ^IrfltAov, signifying a leaf, 
because the votes were then given on an olive-leaf. This judg- 
ment was put in force against those citizens whose CTeat power 
made the people apprehensive that they aspired at the tyranny, 
and it banished them for ten years ; however, it did not long con- 
tinue in force, and was soon abolished; because the dread of fall- 
mg under its censure, having prompted the most virtuous men to 
retire, and renounce the government, the chief employments were 
now filled by such citizens only as had the least merit. 

Deucetius, according to Diodorus,+ was chief over the people 
who were properly called Sicilians. Having united them all (the 
inhabitants of Hybla excepted) into one body, he became very 
powerful, and formed several great enterprises. It Was he who 
built the city Palica, near the temple of the gods called Palici. 
This temple was very famous on account of some wonders which 
are related of it ; and still more from the sacred nature of »,he 
oaths which were then taken, the violation whereof was said to oe 
always followed by a sudden and exemplary punishment. This 
Was a secure asylum for all persons who were oppressed by supe- 
rior power; and especially for slaves who were unjustly abused, or 
too cruelly treated by their masters. They continued in safety in 
this temple, till certain arbiters and mediators had made their 
peace ; and there was not a single instance of a master's having 

* Piod. I. xi. p. 55, &c t Ibid. p. 65. X Ibid. 67-70. 
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6Ter broken the promise he had made of pardoningf his slaves ; so 
famous were the gods who presided over this temp!e, for the severe 
vengeance they took on those who violated their oaths. 

This i>eucetius, after having been successful on a great man^ 
occasions, and gained several victories, particularly over the Syra- 
cusans, saw his fortune change on a sudden by the loss of a battle, 
and was abandoned by the greatest* part of his forces. In the con- 
sternation and desponden. y into t^hich so general and sudden a 
desertica threw him, he formed such a resolution as despair oiJy 
could suggest. He withdrew in the nignt to Syracuse, advanced 
as %r as the great square of the city, and there mlling prostrate at 
the foot of the altar, abandoned his life and dominions to the mercy 
of the Syracusans, that is, to his professed enemies. The singularity 
of this spectacle attracted great numbers of people. The magis- 
trates immediately convened the people, and debated on the affair. 
They first heard the orators, whose business was generally to ad- 
dress the people with great violence; and these animated them 
against Deucetius, as a public enemy, whom Providence seemed 
to throw into their way, to revenge and punish, by his death, all 
the injuries he had done the republic. A speech of this tendency 
struck all the virtuous part of the assembly with horror. The 
most ancient and wisest of the senators represented. Thai ihpy 
were not now to consider what punishment Deucetius deserved, but 
how it behoved the Syracusans to a^t on that occasion ; that they ought 
not to look upon him any longer as an enemy, but tw a suppliant^ a 
character by which his person was become sacred and inviolable* Thai 
there was a goddess [Jfemesis) who took vengeance of crimes^ especially 
of cruelty and impiety, who doubtless wovdd not suffer that to go un-* 
punished: that besides the baseness and inhumanity there is in insult^ 
ing the unfortunate, and in crushing those who are already under one's 
fooi; it was worthy the grandeur and good nature of the Syra^usans^ 
to exert their clemency even to those who least deserved it. All the 
people came into tnis opinion, and with one consent spared Deuce- 
tius's life. He was ordered to reside in Corinth, the mother city 
aqd foundress of Syracuse ; and the Syracusans engaged to fur- 
fi^h Deucetius with all things necessary for his subsisting ho- 
nourably there. What reader, who compares these two different 
oj^ftiions,' does not perceive which of them was the noblest and 
most generous? 

SECTION II. 

Of fome famous persons and cities in Grflecia Magna. Pjrthagoras, Charoodai^ 
Zaleucus, Milo Uie Athleta ; Crotona, Sybaria, and Thurium. 

I. Pythagoras, 

a'^M.3480. In treating of what relates to Gmcia Magna, a 

AAuJ.cai Italy, I must not omit Pythagoras, who was the giorj 
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of it He was bora in Samos.* After having travelled into a 
great many regions, and enriched his mind with much uncommon 
and excellent learning, he returned to his native country, but did 
not make a long stay in it, because of the tyrannical government 
which Polycrates had established in it, who, however, had the 
highest regard for him, and showevi him all the esteem due to hia 
rare merit. But the study of the scionces, and particularly of 
philosophy, b by no means compatible with slavery, though or the 
mildest and most honourable kind. He therefore went into Italy, 
and resided usually either at Crotona, Metapontum, Heraclea, or 
Tarentum. Servius TulliuB,f or Tarquinius Superbus, reigned in 
Rome at that time ; which absolutely refutes the opinion of those 
who imagined that Numa Pbmpilius, the second kmg of the Ro- 
mans, who lived upwards of 100 years before, had been Pythago- 
ras's disciple ; an opinion that very probably was grounded on the 
resemblance of their manners, disposition, and principles. 

The whole country soon felt very happy effects from 'the pre- 
sence of this excellent philosopher.^ An inclination for study, and 
a love of wisdom, diffused themselves almost universally in a very 
short time. Multitudes flocked from all the neighbouring cities to 
get a sight of Pythagoras, to hear him, and to profit by his salutary 
coonsels. The several princes of the country took a pleasure in 
mviting him to their courts, which they thought honoured by his 
presence ; and all were delighted with his conversation, and glad 
to learn from him theart of governing nations with wisdom. His 
school becamp the most famous that had ever been till that age. 
He had no less than four or fve hundred disciples. Before he ad- 
mitted them in thai quality, he kept them in a state of noviciate, 
as it were, and probation for five years, during which time he 
obliged them to keep the strictest silence ; thinking it proper for 
them to be instructed, before they should attempt to speak. It is 
well known that the metempsychosis or transmigration of souls 
was one oi the chief of his tenets. His disciples had the greatest 
reverence for every word he uttered ; and, if he did but barely aver 
a things that alone, without further examination, was sufficient to 
gain credit to his assertion ; and to confirm the truth of any thing, 
they used to express themselves in this manner. The master said iH 
However, the disciples carried their deference and docility too far, 
in thus waving all inquiry, and in sacrificing implicitly their reason 
and understanding ; a sacrifice that is due only to the divine au- 
thority, which is infinitely superior to our reason and all our know- 
ledge ; and which, consequently, is authorized to prescribe laws to 
us, and dictate absolute obedience. 

The school of Pythagoras bred a great number of illustrious dis- 

• D*og. Laert. !n vit. Pythag. t LIv. 1. 1, n. 18. 

X PyUiagoras, cftm in lialium venissrt, exoniavlt earn Grcciam, qiwB magna dlcUi eat 
«t prlTaUm et pufaUcd, preataaUsfiimla et inaiitutis, et artibuB. Cie. TusenL QitMl, L v 
A. 10. ' ^ Aurip 1^«. 
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ciples, who did inficite honour to their master; as wise legislaton, 
great politicians, persons skilled in all the sciences, and capable of 
governing states, and being the ministers of the greatest princes. 
A lon^ time after his death,* that part of Italy which be had culti- 
vated and improved by his mstructions, was still considered as the 
nursery and seat of men skilled in all kinds of literature, and main- 
tained that glorious character for several ages. The Romans cer- 
tauUy entertained a high opinion of Pythagoras's virtue and merit,f 
since the oracle of Delphi having commanded that people, du- 
ring the war with the Samnites, to erect two statues in the most 
conspicuous part of Rome, the one to the wisest, and the other to 
the most valiant among the Greeks, they accordingly set up two in 
the place where the Vomitia were held, representing Pythagoras 
and Themistocles. We have no certain information with respect 
to the time and place of Pythagoras's death. 

II. CroUma, Sybaris, Thurium, 

A. M. 3285. Crotona was founded by Mysce11u8,| chief of the 

Ant J. c. 709. Achteans, the third year of the seventeenth Olympiad. 
This Myscellus being come to Delphi to consult the oracle of 
Apollo, about the spot on which he should build his city^ met 
Archias the Corinthian there, who was arrived upon the same 
account. The god gave them a favourable audience ; and af:er 
having determined them with regard to the place that would best 
si^lit tTieir new settlements, he proposed dittereut advantages to 
them, and left them, among other particulars, the choice of riches 
or health. The offer of riches struck Archias, but Afyscellus de- 
sired health; and, if history is to be credited, Apollo performed bis 
Eromise faithfully to both. Archias founded Syracuse, which soon 
ecame the most opulent city of Greece. MysceQus laid the 
foundations of Crotona,} which became so famous for the Iod^ 
Lfe and innate strength of its inhabitants, that its name was used 
proverbially to signify a very healthy spot, whose air was ex- 
tremely pure. The natives of this city signalized themselveg in a 
ffreat number of victories in the Grecian games; and Strabo re- 
lates that, in one and the same Olympiad, seven Crotonians were 
crowned in the Olympic games, and carried off all the prizes of the 
stadium. 

Sybaris was ten leaffues (200 stadia) from Crotona,|| and had 
also been founded by the Achtfjans, but before the other. This 
city became afterwards very powerful. Four neighbouring states, 

• Pythagoras tenult magnam illam Gnedam cftm honore, et discipllnft, turn etlan 
auctoritaUi, uiuliaque secula postea sic viguil PyUiagoreonun nomen, at nulli alii doctl 
yiderentur. Ttue. Qvuut, 1. i. n. 38. 

t Plin. I. xxxiv. c 6. } Sirab. I. vi. o. 862 & 9G9. Dionya. Halicaro. AdUq 

Eom. I. H. p, 121. ' 

$ K^OTMiroc vytio-rtPts, 

H Strab. 1. vi. p. 363. Atben. 1. xU. p. 513S30. 
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•ad twenty^fiTe cities, were subject to it, so that it wu aJone able 
to raise an army of 300,000 men. The opulence of Sybaris was 
soon followed by luxury, and such a dissoluteness of manners as is 
scarcely credible. The Citizens employed themselves in nothing 
but banquets, games, shows, parties of pleasure, and carousals. 
Public rewards and marks of distinction were bestowed on those 
who ^ve the most magnificent entertainments ; and even to 
such cooks as were best skilled in the important art of making 
new discoveries in' dressing dishes, and invented new refinements 
to please the palate. The Sybarites carried their delicacy and ef' 
feminacy to such a height, that they carefully removed from their 
city all such artificers whose work was noisy ; and would not suffer 
any cocks in it, lest their shrill piercing crow should disturb their 
balmy slumbers. 

A. M. 3484. All these evils were heightened by dissension and 

Ant J. c. 5W. discord,* which at last proved their ruin. Five hun- 
dred of the wealthiest persons in the city having been expelled by the 
faction of one Telys, fied to Crotona. Telys demanded to have them 
surrendered to him ; and, on the refusal of the Crotonians to deliver 
them up f who were prompted to this generous resolution by Pytha- 

foras, wno then hved among them) war was declared. The Sy* 
arites marched 300,000 men into the field, and the Crotonians 
only 100,000 ; but then thev were headed b^ Milo, the famous 
champion (of whom we shall soon have occasion to speak,) over 
whose shoulders a lion's skin was thrown, and himself armed with 
a club, like another Hercules. The latter gained a complete vic- 
tory, and made a dreadful havoc of those who fled, so that very few 
escaped, and their city was depopulated. About threescore years 
after, some Thessalians came and settled in it; however, they did 
Dot long enjoy peace, being driven out by the Crotonians. Being 
thus reduced to the most fatal extrenuty, they implored the suc- 
cour of the Lacedaemonians and Athenians. The latt«r, mcved 
with compassion at thci^ deplorable condition, after causing pro- 
clamation to be made in Peloponnesus, that all who were willing 
to jom that colony were at liberty to do it, sent the Sybarites a 
fleet of ten ships, under the command of Lampon and X<^nocrates. 
A. M. sa&n. They built a city near the ancient Sybaris and call- 

Abl j, c. 444. ed it Thurium.f Two men greatly renowned for their 
learning, the one an orator, and the other an historian, settled in 
this colony. The first was Lysias, at that time but fifteen years 
af age. He lived in Thurium, till the ill fate which befeU the 
Athenians in Sicily, and then went to Athens. The second was 
Herodotus. Though he was bom in Haiicamassus, a city of 
Caria, he was, however, considered as a native of Thuhum, be- 
cause he settled there with that colony. 
Divisions soon broke out in the city, on occasion of the new in- 

• Diod. L xxl. p. 76-95. f DlonyM, Balicam. In vU. Lyi. p. 83. Strab. 1. xlv 
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habitants, whom the rest were desirous to exclude from aQ puhbe 
employments and privileges. But as these were much vaore nume- 
rous, they expelled all the ancient Sybarites, and got the sole pos- 
session of the city. Being supported by the alliance they made 
with the people of Crotona, they soon grew vastly powerful ; and 
having settled a popular form of government in their city, they di- 
vided the citizens hito ten tribes, which they called by the names 
of the different nations whence they sprung. 

^ III. Charondasy the legislator. 

They now bent their whole thoughts to the strengthening of 
their government by wholesome laws, for which purpose they made 
ohoice of Charondas, who had been educated in Pythagoras'a 
school, to digest and draw them up. I shall quote some of them 
in this place. 

1. He excluded from the senate, and all public employments, all 
Buch as should marry a second wife, in case any children by^ their 
first were living : being persuaded, that a man who was* so regard- 
less of his children's interest, woujd be equally so of his country's, 
and be as worthless a magistrate as he had been a father. 

2. He sentenced all false accusers to be carried through every 
part of the city, crowned with heath or broom, as the vilest oTmen ; 
an ignominy which most of them weire not able to survive. The 
city, thus delivered from those pests of society, was restored to its 
former tranquillity. And hideed,* from calumniators generally 
arise all feuds and contests, whether of a public or private naturb ; 
and yet, according to Tacitus's observatioD, they are too naucb 
tolerated in most governments. 

3. He enacted a new kind of law against another speeies of 
pests, which is generally the first occasion of the depravity of nmn- 
neid in a ftate, by suffering all those to be prosecuted who shoul(} 
form a correspondence, or contract a friendship, with wicked xnen ; 
and by laying a heavy fine upon them. 

4. He required all children of the citizens to be educated in po- 
lite literature ; the effect of which is to soften and civilize the minds 
of men, inspiring them with gentleness of manners, and inclinmg 
them to virtue ; all which constitute the felicity of a state, and are 
equally necessary to citizens of all conditions. In this view he 
appointed salaries (paid by the state) for masters and preceptors ; 
in order that learning, by being communicated gratuitously, might 
DO acquired by all. He considered ignorance as the greatest of 
evils, and the source whence all vices flowed. 

6. He made a law with respect to orphans, which appears'suflS- 
cientjly judicious, by intrusting the care of their education to their 
relations by the mother's side, as their lives would not be in danger 

* Delatores, genua hnminum publico ezitio repertum, et poenis qutdeni nunquaa 
laUs coercitum. Tacit. AntuU. 1. iv. c 30 
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from them ; and the management of their estates to their paternal 
relations, it being the interest of the latter to make the greatest 
advantage of them, since they would inherit them, in case of the 
demise of their wards. 

6. Instead of puttmg deserters 'to death, and those who quitted 
their ranks and fled in battie, he only sentenced them to make their 
appearance, during three days, in the city, dressed in the habit of 
women, imagining, that the dread of so ignominious a punishment 
would be equally efHcacious with putting to death ; and being, at 
Ihe same time, desirous of giving such cowardly citizens an oppor- 
tunity of atoning for their fiiult. 

7. To prevent his laws from being too rashly or easily abrogated, 
be imposed a very severe and hazardous condition on all persons 
who should propose to alter or amend them in any manner. They 
were to appear in the public assembly with a halter about their 
ikecks ; and in case the alteration proposed did not pass, thev were 
to be immediately stranglea. There were but three amendments 
Efver p-oposed, and all of them were admitted. 

Charondas did not long survive his own laws. Returning one 
day from pursuing some thieves, and finding a tumult in the city, 
he came armed into the assembly, though he himself had prohibited 
this by an express law. A certain person objected to him in se* 
▼ere terms, that he violated his own laws ; I do not violate them^ 
says he, htU thus seal them with my bhod ; saying which, he 
pianged his sword into his bosom, and expired. 

IV. Zaleucus, another lawgiver. 

At the same time there arose among the Locrians another fa* 
nous legislator,*' Zaleucus by name, who, as well as Charondas, 
had been Pythagoras's disciple. There is now scarce any thing 
extant of his, except a kind of preamble to his laws, which gives a 
inost advantageous idea of them. He requires, above all things, 
of the citizens, to believe and be firmly persuaded, that there are 
^ds ; and adds, that the bare casting up our eyes to the heavens, 
ftod contemplating their order and beauty, are sufficient to con- 
vince us, that it is imposMble so wonderful a fabric could h&ve been 
formed by mere chance or human power. As the natural conse- 
quence of this belief, he exhorts men to honour and revere the gods, 
as the authors of whatever is good and just among mortals ; and to 
honour them, not merely by sacrifices and splendid gifts, but by a 
circumspect conduct, and by purity and innocence of manners i ' 
these being infinitely more grateful to the deities than all the 
MLcrifices that can be offered. 

Afler this exordium, so^ pregnant with religion and piety, in 
which he describes the Supreme Being as the primary source 

• Dk)d. L xU. p. 79-85. 
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whence all Taws flow, is the chief authority which commancTcr obe 
d^ence to them, an the most powerful motive for our faithful ob- 
servance of tbero, and as the perfect model to which mankind oug-ht 
to conform, he descends to the particulai-s of those duties which men 
owe to one another ; and lays do>^ n a precept which is very well 
adapted to preserve peace and unity in society, by enjoining the 
individuals who compose it not to make their hatred and dissensions 
perpetual, which would evince an unsocial and savage disposition ; 
but to treat their enemies as men who would soon be their friends* 
This is carrying morality to as great a perfection as could be ex* 
pected fxom the heathens. 

With regard to the ditty of judges and magistrates, after repre^ 
eenting to them, that in pronouncing sentence they ought never to 
•ufTer themselves to be biassed by friendship, hatred, or any other 
passion, be only exhorts them to avoid carefully all haughtiness or 
severity towards the parties engaged in law ; since such are bttttoo». 
unhappy in being obKged to undergo all the toils and fatigues in- 
separable from lawsuits. The office indeed of judges, how labo- 
rious soever it may be, is far frwn giving them a right to vent their 
ill humour upon the contending parties; the very condition and 
essence of their employment require them to behave with impar- 
tiality, and to do justice on all occasions ; and when they distribute 
this even with mildness and humanity , it is only a debt they pay, 
and not a favour they grant. 

To baqish luxury from his repubUc, which be looked upon as the 
certain destruction of a government, he did not follow the practice 
established in some nations, where it is thought sutiicient, for the 
restraming it, to punish, by pecuniary mulcts, such as infringe the 
laws ; but he acted, says the historian, in a more artful and inge- 
nious, and at the same time more effectual, manner. He prohibited 
women from wearing rich and costly stuffs, embroidered^ rubes, 
iewels, ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, gold rings, and such-Uke 
ornaments; excepting none from this law but common prosti- 
tutes. He enacted a similar law with regard to the men ; except- 
ing, in the same manner, from the observance of it, such only bm 
were willing to pass for debauchees and mfamous wretches. By 
these regulations he easily, and without violence, preserved the 
citizens from the least approaches to luxury and effeminacy.* For 
no person was so lost to all sense of bonour^ as to be willing to wear 
the badgres of his shame, under the eye, as it were, of all the citi- 
zens ; since this would make him tike public laughing-stoek, and 
reflect eternal infamy on his family. 

V. J^lo, the champion. 

We have seem him at the head of an army obtain a great vTCtory. * 
However, he was still nH>re renowned for his athletic strength than 

* More inter veterea reccpto, qui satis nenanim adysnikf InpiuUcw la Inea nroftf. 
doMllagitiicredeUuiu Tacit, AnnaL U a, c 8&, i--j»,«»^ 
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for hi8 oiSRary bravery. He was somamed the Crotonian, finm Cfo- 
fona, the place of his birth. It was his daughter, whom, as waa 
before i elated, Democedesthe famous physician, and Milo*8 coun« 
tryman, married, after he had escaped from Darius*s court to 
Greece, his dlitive country. 

Paiisanias relates,* that Milo was seven tmies victorious at i.m 
Pythian eames, once when a child ; that he won six victories (at 
wrestlW) in the Olympic games, one of which was also gained in 
hia chil&ood ; and that challenging a seventh time (in OlympiaJ 
any person to wrestle with him, he could not engage for want or 
an opponent. He would hold a pomegranate in such a manner, that, 
without breaking it, he would gjasp it so fast in his hand, that no 
one, however strong, could possibly wrest it from him. He would 
stand so firm on a disciu,^ which had been oiled to make it the 
more slippery, that it was impossible to push him off. He would 
b'md his head with a cord, after which, holding his breath strongly, 
the veins of his head would swell so prodigiously as to break Uia 
rope. Whon Milo, fixing his elbow on his side, stretched foiib turn 
right hand quite open, with his fingers held close' one to the other, 
hia thumb excepted, which he raised, the utmost strength of man 
could not separate his little finger from the other three. 

All this was only a vain and puerile ostentation of his strength. 
Chance, however, gave him an opportunity of making a much more 
li^udabie use of it. One day,| as he was attending the lectures of 
Pythagoras (for he was one of his most constant disciples,) the pil- 
lar wmch supported the ceiling of the school in which the pupila 
were assembled, heiae shaken by some accident, Milo supported it 
by his single strength, gave the auditors time to get away, and 
having provided for their safety, he afterwards escaped himself. 

What is related of the voracious appetite of the athlete is 
almost incredible. Mile's appet*' «> was scarce satiated with twen« 
ty mine (pounds) of meat, the k . jae quantity of bread, and three 
conffii i of wine every day.|| Atheneus relates, that this champion 
having run the whole length of the stadium, with a bull four years 
old on his. shoulders, he afterwards knocked him down with one 
stroke of his fist, and ate the whole beast that very dav. I will take 
it for granted, that all the other particulars related of Milo are true ; 
but is it in the slightest degree probable, that one man could devour 
a whole ox in so short a time ? 

We are told that Milo,! when advanced to a very great age, see- 
ing the rest of the champions wrestling, and gazinp^ upon his own 
anns, which once were so vigorous ana robust, Jbut were then very 
much enfeebled by time, burst into tears and cried, AUuI Uusb 
GrvM are novo dead, 

* Lib. vl. p. 389, 370. f Thli dlieui was a kind of qnoft, lla. and roaiML 

t Smb. I. vi. p. 983. % Thit^ poundf, or dgliteen pinta. I AUieo. 1. x. ». 

ilS. V Cic d« Senect n. 27. 
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And yet he either forgot or concealed his weakness from lirm- 
felf:* and the confident persoasion he entertained of his own 
strength, and which he preserved to the last, proved fatal to him. 
Happening to meet, as he w«8 travelKng, an old oa^, which had 
been opened by some wedges that were forced into it, he under- 
took to split it in two by his bare strength. But after forcing out 
the wedges by the exertion he made, his arms were cat^hed in the 
trunk or the tree, by the violence with which it closed ; so that be- 
ing unable to disengage his hands, he was devoured by wolves. 

An author has judiciously observed,! that this surprisingly robust 
champion, who prided himself so much on his bodily strength, was 
the weakest of men, with regard to a passion which often subdues 
and captivates the strongest ; a courtesan liaving gained so great an 
ascendant over Milo, that she tyrannized over him in the most im- 
perious manner^ and made hun obey whatever commands fhe laid 
upon him. 



CHAPTER m. ' 



THE WAR OF PET^OPONNESUS. 



A M. 3573. The Peloponnesian war, which I am now entering 

Ant.J.C. 43L upon, began about the end of the first year of the 
eiffhty-seventh Olympiad, and lasted tAventy-seven years. Thucy- 
dides has written the history of it to the twenty-first year inclu- 
sively. He gives us an accurate account of the several transac 
tions of every year, which he divides into campaigns and winter- 
c(iiarter8. However, I shall not be so minute, and shall only 
extract such purts of it as appear H)st entertaining and instructive. 
Plutcirch and Diodorus Sicidus val also be of great assistance to 
me on tliis occasion. 

SECTION I. 

TliG sicgt of PlabPie by the Thcbans. Alternate ravages of Attica nni PelopcumeaiMi 
llououre paid to the Albeniaiu who fell in the first campaign. 

7%« first year of the war. 

The first art of hostility by which the war begun,t was com- 
mitted by the Thebans, who besieged Platfee, a city of Beeotia, in 
alliance with Athens. They were introduced into it by treachery; 
but the citizens falling upon them in the night, killed them all, with 
the exception of about 200, who were taken prisoners, and who a 
little after were put to death. The Athenians, as soon as the news 

• Paosan. I. vi. p. 370. f ^I!an. I. !!. c. 34. 1 Tlittcvd. 1. iL n. 99— ISL 
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was bionght of the action at Platec, sent succours and provttioiia 
tbither, and cleared the city of all persons who were incapable of 
bearing arms. 

The truce being evidently broken, both sides prepared opnily 
fi>r war ; and ambassadors were sect to all places to strengthen 
themselves by the alliance of the Greeks and barbarians. Everr 
part of Greece was in motion, some few states and cities ezcepted, 
which continued neuter, till they should see the event of the war. 
The majcrity were for the Lacedipmonians, as beioff the deliverers 
of Greece, imd espoused their interest very warmly, because the 
Athenians, forgetting that the moderation and gentleness with 
which they commanded over others, had procured them many allies* 
had afterwards aUenated the greatest part of them by *heir pride 
and the severity of their government, and incurred the hatred, not 
only of those who were then subject to them, but of all such as 
were apprehensive of becoming their dependants. In this temper 
of mind were the Greeks at that time. The confederates of each 
of those two states were as follow. 

All Peloponnesus, Argos excepted, which stood neuter, had de- 
clared for Laccdtemonia. The Achssans, the inhabitants of Pel- 
lene excepted, were neuter at first, but at length insensiblv en- 
gaged in the war. Out of Peloponnesus were the people of Me- 
gara, Locris, Bceotia, Phocis, Ambracia, Leucadia, and Anacto- 
lium, on the side of the LacediBmonians. 

The confederates of the Athenians were, the people of Chios, 
Lesbos, Platiee, the Messenians of Naupactus ; tlie greatest part 
of the Acamanians, Corcyreans, Cephalenians, and 2^acy^nthians> 
besides the several tributary countries, as maritime Caria, Doria 
that hes near it, Ionia, the Hellespont ; and the cities of Thrace, 
Chalcis, and Potidiea excepted, all the islands between Crete and Pe- 
bponnesus, eastward; and the Cyclades, Melos and Thera excepted. 

Immediately afler the attempt on Platoes, the Lacedemonians 
had ordered forces to be levied both within and without Pelopon- 
nesus; and made all the preparations necessary for entering the ene- 
my's country. All things being ready, two-thirds of tne troops 
marched to the isthmus of Corinth, and the rest were left to guard 
the country. Archidamus, king of Lacedaemonia, who commanded 
the army, assembled the generals and chief officers, and calling to 
their remembrance the great actions perfonned by their ancestors, 
and those they themselves had done, or been eye-witnesses to, he 
exhorted them to support, with the utmost efforts of their valour, 
the pristine glory of their respective cities, as well as their own 
fame. He represented to them, that the eyes of all Greece were 
upon them ; and that, in expectation of the issue of a war which 
would determine their fate, they were incessantly addressing 
heaven iii favour of a people, who were as dear to them as the 
Athenians vere become odious ; that, however, he could not deny, 
that they were going to march against an enemy, who, though 
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greatly inferior to them in numben and in strength, were neYer- 
theless very powerful, warlike, and daring; and whose coarag^e 
would doubtless be still more inflamed by the sight of danger, and 
the laymg waste of their territories : that therefore they must 
exert themselves to the utmost,* to spread an immediate terror 
in the country they were going to enter, and to inspire the allies 
with confidence. The whole army answered with the loudest ac- 
clamations of joy, and repeated assurances that tney would do 
their duty. 

The assembly breaking up, Archidamus, ever zealous for the 
welfare of Greece, and resolving to neglect no expedient that 
might prevent a ruptnre, the dreadful consequences of which he 
foresaw, pent a Spartan to Athens, to endeavour, before they 
should come to hostilities, to prevail, if ])08sible, with the Athe- 
nians to lay aside their designs ; new that they saw an army ready 
to march into Attica. But the Athenians, so far from admitting him 
to audience, or hearing his reasons,'would not so much as suffer him 
to come into their city : Pericles having prevailed with the people 
to make an order, that no herald tfr ambassador should be received 
ih>m the Lacedsemonians till they had first laid down their arms. 
In consequence of this, the Spartan was commanded to leave the 
country that very day ; and an escort was sent to guard him to the 
frontiers, and to prevent his spcakin? to any person by the way. 
At his taking leave of the Athenians, he told them, that day would 
be the beginning of the great calamities that wouM ensue to aUI 
Ghreece. Archidamus, seeing no hopes of a reconciliation, marched 
•Ibr Attica, at the head of 60,000 chosen troops. 

Pericles, before the Lacedaemonians had entered the country, 
ileclared to the Athenians, that should Archidamus, when he was 
laying waste their territories, spare his (Pericle's] lands, either 
on account of the rights of hospitality which subsisted between 
ihem, or to furnish his enemies, and those who envied him, with a 
handle to slander him, as holding intelligence with him, he, from 
that day, made over all his lands and houses to the city of Athens. 
He demonstrated to the Athenians, that the welfare of the state 
depended unon consuming the enemy's troops, by protracting the 
war; and that for this purpose they must immediately remove 
lU their effects out of the country, retire to the city, and shut 
tiiemsclves up in it without ever hazardhig a battle. The Athe- 
nians, indeed, had not forces enough to take the field and oppose 
the enemy. Their troops, exclusive of those in garrison, amount- 
ed but to 13,000 heavy-armed soldiers; and 16,000 inhabitants, 
including the young and old, the citizens as well as others, 
who were appointed to defend Athens : and besides these, ISOO 
troopers, including the archers who rode on horseback, and 1600 
foot archers. This was the whole army of the Athenians. But 

« GnanM primis evendbtu mtuun Mt flduelam gIgnL TmO. wlinuU. L zUL c SL 
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their chief strength consuted in a fleet of 300 galleys, part of 
which were ordered to lay waste the enemy's country, and the rest 
to awe the allios, on whom cont^jutions were levied, without 
which the Athenians could not «efiay the expenses of the war. . 

The Athenians, animated hy the ardent exhortations of Pericles, 
brought from the country the^r wives, their children, their furni- 
ture, and all their effects, after which they pulled down their 
houses, and even carried off the timher. With repaid to the cat- 
tle of all kinds, they conveyed theifl into the island of Eubcea and 
the neighbouring isles. However, they were deeply afflicted at 
this sad and precipitate migration, and it drew plentiful tears from 
their eyes. From the time that the Persians had left their country, 
that is, for near fifty years, they had enjoyed the sweets of peace, 
wholly employed in cultivating their lands, and feeding their 
flocks. But now they were obliged to abandon every thing. 
They took up their habitations in the city, as conveniently as they 
could, in the midst of such confusion; retiring either to their rela- 
tions or frieiids; and some withdrew even to Uie temples and o^her 
public places. 

In the mean time, the Lacedemonians, beingset out upon their 
march, entered the country, and encamped at CSiioe, which is the 
first fortress towards Bceotia. They empIo}[ed a long time in pre- 
paring for the attack, and raising the batteries ; for which reason 
eomplaints were made against Archidamus, as if he carried on the 
war indolently, because he had not approved of it. He was ac- 
cused of being too slow in his marches, and of encamping too long 
near Corinth. He was also charged with having been too dila- 
tory in raising the army, as if he had desired to give the Athenians 
opportunity to carry off all their effects out of the country ; where- 
as had he marched speedily into it, ail they had might have been 
plundered and destroyed. His design, however, was to engage the 
Athenians, by these delays, to agree to an accommodation, and to 
prevent a rupture, the consequences of which he foresaw would 
be pernicious to all Greece. Finding, afler making several as- 
saults, that it would be impossible for bim to take the city, he raised 
the siege, and entered Attica in the midst of the harvest. Having 
Laid waste the whole country, he advanced as far as Acharme, 
one of the greatest towns near Athens, and but 1500 paces from 
the city. He there pitched his camp, in hopes that the Athe- 
idans, exasperated to see him advanced so near, would sally out 
to defend tneir country, and give him an opportunity of coming to 
a battle. 

It inifeed was not without much difliculty that the Athenians 
(haughty and imperious as they were) could endure to be braved 
and insulted in thid manner by an enemy, whom they did not think 
superior to themselves in courage. They were eye-witnesses of 
the dreadful havoc made of their lands, and saw all their houses 
and farms in ablaze. They could no longer bear this sad spectacle, 
N 2 
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and tbercfbre demanded fiercely to be led out against the Lacedi^* 
monians, be the consequence what it would. Penclessaw plainly 
that the Athenians would thereby hazard every thing, and e..pose 
their city to certain destructioi. sl^ould they marcn out to engage, 
onder the wdls of t*»eir city, an ariLV of 60,000 fighting men, coia-> 
posed of the choicest troops at that tune in B<sotia and Peleponne- 
Bus. Besides, he had uMide it his cnief maxim to spare the blood 
of the citizens, since that was an irreparable loss. Pursuing in- 
flexibly, therefore, the plan he had laid down, and studious of no- 
thing but how he might check the impatience and ardour of the 
Athenians, he was particularly careful not to assemble either the 
senate or the people, lest they should form some fatal resolution, in 
spite of all the opposition in his power. His friends used every ef^ 
fort imaginable to make him change his conduct. His enemies, on 
the other side, endeavoured to stagger him by their meni^ices and 
slanderous discourses. They strove to sting him by songs and sa- 
tires, in which they aspersed him as a man of a cowardly, unfeel- 
ing, disposition, who basely gaye np bis country to the sword of the 
enemy. But no man showed so much rancour against Periclee as 
Cleon.* He was the son of a currier, and also followed that trade him- 
self. He had raised himself by faction, and probably by a species of 
merit which those must possess who would rise in popular govern- 
ments. He had a thundering and overbearing voice ; and possessed be- 
sides, in a wonderful manner, the art of gaining the people, and engag- 
ing them in his interest. It was he who enacted a law, that three 
oboli (not two as before) should be given to each of the 6000 judfires. 
The characteristics wnich more immediately distinguished him 
were, an unbounded self-conceit, a ridiculous arrogance of his 
uncommon merit, and a boldness of speech » which he carried to the 
highest pitch of insolence and effrontery, and spared no man. 
But none of these things could move Pericles, f His invincible 
strength of mind raised him above low, vulgar clamours. Like 
a good pilot in' a raging storm, who, after be has given out the 
proper orders, and taken all the precautions necessary, is studious 
of nothings but how to make the best use of his art, without suffer- 
ing himself to be moved by the tears or entreaties of those whom 
fear has distracted ; Pericles, in tike manner, after having put th«t 
city in a good posture of defence, and posted guards in all places to 
r'^vent a surprise, followed those counsels which his prudence 
suggested, entirely regardless of the comple'nts, the taunts, and 
licentious invectives, of the citizens ; from a firm persuasion, that 
he knew much better than they in what manner they were to be 
governed. It then appeared evidently, says Plutarch,! t1»at Peri- 
cles was absolute master of the minds of the Athenians, since he 
prevailed so far (at such a juncture as this) as to keep them from 

•It In he wtaom Artotof»hanM baa tnTdthed m much agalmt In Beverri of lii» 
MOK^ ^^ t BiienieiuliiruiiiankKai valutua. Taau I riirt. Aa. dowpv 
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saDying oat of the city ;* as if he had kept the keys of the city in 
his own poasession, and fixed on their anna the seal of hia authority, 
to forbid their making use of them. Things happened exactly, aa 
Pericles had foretold ; for the enemy, finding the Athenians were 
determined not to stir out of their city, and having advice that the 
enemy's fleet were carrying .ire and sword into their territories, 
they raised their camp, and after making dreadful havoc in the 
whole country through which they marched, they returned to Pelo- 
ponnesus, and retired '*'" uieir several homes. 

It might here be asiwed, why Pericles acted, on this occasion, in 
a quite different manner from what Them'stocles had done about 
fifty years before, when, at Xerxes's approach, he made the Athe- 
nians march out of their cily, and abandon it to the enemy. But a 
little reflection will show, that the circumstances difiered widely. 
Themistocles, being invaded by all the forces of the East, justly 
concluded that it ^ould be impossible for him to withstand, in a sin- 
gle city, those millions of barbarians who would have poured upon 
it like a deluge, and deprived him of all hopes of being succoured 
by his allies. This is the reason given by Cicero. Fiuctum enim 
loUut BarbaruB ferre urbs tma non poiercU, It was therefore pru- 
dent in him to retire for some time, and to let the confused multi- 
tude of barbarians censume and destroy one another. But Pericles 
was not engaged in so formidable and oppressive a war. The 
odds were not very great, and he foresaw it would allow him inter- 
vals in which he might breathe. Thus, like a judicious roan and an 
able politician, he kept close in Athens, and could not be moved 
either by the remonstrances or murmurs of the citizens. Cicero, 
writing to his friend Atticus,+ condemns absolutely the resolution 
which Pompey formed and executed, of abandoning Rome to Ce- 
sar ; whereas he ought, in imitation of Pericles, to have shut him- 
self up in it with the senate, the magistrates, and the flower of the 
citizens who had declared in his favour. 

After the Lacedaemonians were retired, the Athenians put troops 
into all the important posts both by sea and l^nd, pursuant to the 
plan they iLtended to follow, as long as the war continued. 
They also came to a resolution to keep always 1000 talents in re- 
fiervej and 100 galleys ; and never to use them, except the enemy 
should invade Attica by sea ; at the same time making it death for 
any man to propose the employing them any other way. 

The galleys which had been sent into Peloponnesus made 
dreadful havoc there, which consoled the Athenians, in some mea- 
sure, for the losses they had sustained. One day, as the forces 
were going on board, and Pericles was entering his own ship, a 
sudden anJ total eclipse of the sun ensued, and the earth was over- 
spread with the deepest gloom. This phenomenon filled the minds 

* A/tJu^vff-t, ^oir«f va o^Xat <roS /lijuov ««) rttg jkXiic rZf ^o\Zf dtirow - 
^*ytffa^i99f* t l^b. viL fipUu U i About 140,0001 
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of the Athenians with the utmost terror; who were wont, through 
superstition, and the ignorance of natural causes, to consider snch 
events as fatal omens. Pericles seeing the pilot who was on board 
his ship astonished, and incapable of managing the helm, threw his 
cloak over his face, and asked him whether he saw :.the pilot an- 
swering, that the cloak hindered h m, Pericles then gave him to 
understand, that a like cause, viz. the interposition of the vast body 
of the moon between his eyes and the snn, prevented his seeing its 
splendour. 

The first year of the war of Peloponnesus being now elapsed,* 
the Athenians, during the winter, solemnized public funerals, ac- 
cording to ancient custom (a custom conformable to the dictates of 
humanity and gratitude,) in honour of those who had lost their hves ! 
in that campaign, a ceremony which they constantly observed, 
during the whole course of that war. For this purpose, they set 
up, three days before, a tent, in wliich the bones of the deceased 
citizens were exposed, and every person strewed flowers, incense> 
perfumes, and other things of the same kind,* upon those remains. 
They afterwards were put on carriages, in coflins made of C3rpress- 
wood, every tribe having its particular coffin and carriage ; but in 
one of the latter a large empty coffinf was carried in honour of 
those whose bodies had not been found. The procession marched 
with a grave, majestic, and religious pomp ; a great number of in- 
habitants, both citizens and foreigners, assisted at this mournful 
solenmity. The relations of the deceased officers and soldiers 
stood weeping at the sepulchre. These bones were carried to a pablie 
monument, in the finest suburb of the city, called the Ceramicus, 
where were buried, in all ages, those who lost theirlivesinthe field, 
except the warriors of Marathon, who, to immortalize their rare 
valour, were interred in the field of battle. Earth was afterwards laid 
over them, and then one of the citizens of the greatest distinction 
pronounced their funeral oration. Pericles was now appointed to 
exercise this honourable office. When the ceremony was ended, 
he went from the sepulchre to the tribunal, in order to be the better 
heard, and spoke the oration, the whole of which Thucydides has 
transmitted to us. Whether it was really composed by Pericles, 
or by the historian, we may affirm that it is truly worthy the repu- 
tation of both those great men, as well for the noble simplicity of 
the style, as for the just beauty of the thoughts, and the grandeur 
of the sentiments which pervade every part of it. After having 
paid,| in so solemn a manner, this double tribute of tears and ap- 
plauses, to the memory of those brave soldiers who had sacrificed 
their lives to defend the liberties of their country : the public, wDo 
did not confine their gratitude to empty ceremonies .and tears, 
maintained their widows, and all their infant orphans. This was 

• Thacyd. L iL p. 122-130. f Those arc called Cenotophla. % Thucyd 
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a powerful incentive to animate tke courage of the citizemi ;* for 
great men are formed where merit is best rewarded. 

About the close ^f the same campaign, the Athenians concluded 
an alliance with Sitacles, king of the Odrysians in Thrace ; and, 
in consequence of this treaty, his son was admitted a citizen of 
Athens. They also came to an accommodation with Perdiccas, 
king of Macedonia, by restoring to him the city of Therms, after 
which tbey joined their forces, in order to carry on the war in 
Chalcis. 

SECTION 11. 

The plague makes dreadful bavoc in Attica. Pericles is divested of the eomoiaiid. 
The liacedemonians have recourse lo the Perfians fw aid. Potidca is taken by th« 
Athenians. Pericles is restored to tiis employments. His death, and that of Aaaxa- 
goraa. 

Second and third years (f tke War. 

A.M. 3574. In the beginning of the second campaign ,f the 

Ant. J. c. 43of enemy made an incursion into the country as before, 
and laid it waste. But the plague made a much greater devasta- 
tion in Athens ; the like having never been known. It is related, 
thac it began in Ethiopia, whence it descended into Egypt, from 
thence spread over Libya, and a great part of Persia ; and at last 
broke at once, like a flood, upon Athens. Tbucydides, who him- 
self was seized with that distemper, has described very minutely the 
several circumstances and symptoms of it, in order, says he, that a 
faithful and exact relation of this calamity may serve as an instruc- 
tion to posterity, m case the like should ever again happen. Hip- 
pocrates,! who was employed to visit the sick, nas also described it 
as a physician, and Lucretius|l as a poet. This pestilence baffled 
the utmost eflbrts of art ; the most robust constitutions were unable 
to withstand its attacks ; and the greatest care and skill of the 
physicians were a feeble help to those who were infected. The ' 
instant a person was seized, he was struck with despair, which 
quite disabled him from attempting a cure. The assistance that 
was given them was ineffectual, and proved mortal to all such of 
their relations or friends as had the courage to approach them. 
The quantity of baggage, which had been removed out of the 
country into the city, proved very noxious. Most of the inhabi- 
tants, for want of lodging, lived in little cottages, in which ther 
Could scarce breathe, during the raging heat of the summer, so 
that they were seen either piled one upon the other (the dead as 
Well as those who were dying,] or else crawling through the 

* *AB\a ya^ oh Ktlrttt &^vtU /utiyiTret, role Si xa) ay<fg«c i^trroi iroM* 
rtuGvo't, 
t i-niicyd. 1. ii. p. 190-147. Died. p. 101, 103. Plut. in Pericl. p. 17 1 % Epidem. 

lU. $ 3. ^ Lib. vi 
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Streets ; or lying along by the side of fountains, to which they bad 
dragged themselves, to quench the raging thirst which consumed 
them. The very temples were filled with dead bodies, and every 
part of the city exhibited a dreadful image of death ; without the 
least remedy for the present, or the least hopes with regard to the 
time to come. 

The plague,* before it spread into Attica, had made sreat 
ravages in Persia. Artaxerxes, who had been informed of the 
high reputation of Hippocrates of Cos, the greatest physician of 
that or any other age, caused his governors to write to him, to 
invite him mto his dominions, in order that he might prescribe to 
those who were infected. The kin? madfe him uie most advan- 
tageous offers ; setting no bounds to ms rewards on the side of in- 
terest, and, with regard to honours, promising to make him equal 
with the most considerable persons in his court. The reader has 
already been told the prodigious re^rd which was shown to the 
Grecian physicians in Persia ; and, mdeed, can services of sttcfa 
importance be too well rewarded ? However, all the glitter of the 
Persian riches and dignities was not able to tempt Hippocrates, 
nor stifle the hatred and aversion which was become natural to the 
Greeks for the Persians, ever since the latter had invaded them. 
This great physician therefore sent no other answer than this, — 
That he was free from either wants or desires; that all his cares 
were due to his fellow-citizens and countrymen ; and thalU he was 
under no obligation to barbarians, the declared enemies or Greece. 
Kings are not used to denials. Artaxerxes, therefore, in the 
highest transports of rase, sent to the city of Cos, the native 
place of Hippocrates, and where he was at that time ; command- 
mg them to deliver up to him that insolent wretch, in order that he 
might be brought to condign punishment ; and threatening, in case 
they refused, to lay waste their city and island in such a manner, 
that not the least footsteps of it should remain. However, the in- 
habitants of Cos were not under the least terror. They made 
answer, that the menaces of Darius and Xerxes had not been able 
in former times to prevail with them to give them earth and water, 
or to obey their orders ; that Artaxerxes's threats would be equally 
impotent : that, let what would be the consequence, they would 
never give up their fellow-citizen ; and that they depended on the 
protection of the gods. 

Hippocrates had said in one of his letters, that his services were 
due entirely to his countrymen. And, indeed, the instant he was 
sent for to Athens, he went thither, and did not once stir out of the 
city till the plague was quite ceased. He devoted himself en- 
tirely to the service of the sick ; and to multiply himself, as it 
, were, he sent several of his disciples into all parts of the country, 
after having instructed them in what manner to treat their patients* 

* Hippocrat. m Epist 
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The Athenians were struck with the deepest sense of gratitude 
for tMs generous care of Hippocrates. They therefore ordained, 
by a public decree, that Hippocrates should be initiated in the 
greater mysteries, in the same manner as Hercules the son of Ju- 
piter; that a crown of ^old shoul^ be presented him, of the value of 
1000 staters,"^ amountmg to 500 pistoles French money ; and that 
the decree by which it was granted him, should be read aloud by a 
herald in the pubuc games, on the solemn festival of Panathenca : 
that the freedom of the city should be given him, and himself be 
maintained, at the public charge, in the Fry taneum, aU his lifetime, 
in case he thought proper : in fine, that the children of all the peo- 
ple of Cos, whose city had given birth to so grent a man, might be 
maintained and brought up in Athens, in the same manner as if 
they had been bom there. 

In the mean time the enemy havmg marched into Attica, came 
down towards the coast, and advancing^ still forward, laid waste the 
whole country. • Pericles resolutely ad hearing to the maxim he had 
established, not to expose the safety of the state to the hazard of a 
battle, would not suffer his troops to sally out of the city ; however, | 
before the enemy left the open country, he sailed to Peloponnesus 
with 100 galleys, in order to hasten their retreat by so powerful a 
diversion ; and after having made a dreadful havoc (as he had done 
the first year) he returned mto the city. The plague vas still there 
as well as in the fleet, and it spread to those troops that were be- 
sieging Atida;a. 

The campaign being thus ended, the Athenians, who saw their 
country depopSated by two great scourges, war and pestilence, be- 
gan to despond, and to murmur against Pericles ; considering him 
us the author of all their calamities, as he had involved them in 
that fatal war. They therefore sent a deputation to Laceda;monia, 
to -obtain, if possible, an accommodation by some means or other, 
finnly resolved to make whatever concessions should be demanded 
of them : however, the ambassadors returned back without being 
able to obtain any terms. Complaints and murmurs now broke out 
afresh ; and the whole city was in such a trouble and confusion, as 
seemed to prognosticate the worst of evils. Pericles, in the midst 
of this universal consternation, could not forbear assembling the 
people ; and endeavoured to soften, and at the same time to en- 
courage them, by justifying himself. The reasons^ says he, which 
induced you to undertake this war, and which you all approved ai 
that time, are still the same ; OAd are not changed by the alteration 
ofgirtumstances, which neither you nor myself could foresee. Had 
it been left to your option to make choice of pecuie or war, the former 
would certainly have been the mast eligibt. • bid as there was no 
other means for preserving your liberty but by drawing the sword^ ^ 

* The Auic stater was a gold coio weighing two drachms. It Is ii tb^ original 
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iofu ii posnble/or you to heiiiaie ? ffv>e are dtizent who truly love 
our country^ ought our private mirfortuneg to make ut neglect the 
common welfare of the Hate 7 Every man/eeU the etril which afflict* 
him9el/, because it i» present; but no one is sensible of the good which 
foilt result from tl, because it is not come. Have you forgotten the 
• strength and grandeur of your empire ? Of the two parts whichform 
this globe of ours^ viz. the land and sea^ you have absolute possession 
of the latter; and no king, nor any other powet^is able to oppose 
your fleets. The question now is, whether you will preserve this glory 
and this empire, or resign it for ever. Be not therefore grieved be- 
cause you are deprived if a few country-houses and gardens, which 
ought to be considered no otherwise than as the frame of the picture^ 
though you would seem to make them the picture itself. Connder, 
that if you do but preserve your Itberly, you will easily recover them ; 
but thai should you suffer yourselves to be deprived of this blessings 
you will lose every vjluable possession with it. Do not show less g-e- 
nerosity than your ancestors, who, for the sake rf preserving it, aban- 
doned even their city ; and who, though they had not inherited such a 
glory from their ancestors, yet stffered the worst of evils, and en- 
gaged in the most perilous enterprises, to transmit it to you. J con- 
fess that your present calamities are exceedingly grievous, and I my- 
self am duly sensible and deeply afflicted for them. But is it Just in 
you to exclaim against your general, for an accident that wa^ not to 
oe diverted by all the prudence of man ; and to make him responsible 
for an event in which he has not the letut concern 7 We nrnst submit 
patiently to those evils which Heaven inflicts upon us, and vigorously 
oppose sttch as arise from our fellow-creatures. As to the hatred and 
jealousy which attend on your prosperity, they are the usual lot of all 
who believe themselves worthy of commanding. However, hatred and 
envy are not long-lived, but the glory thcU accompanies exalted cictions 
is immortal. Revolve, therefore, perpetually in your minds, how 
shameful and ignominious it is for m^n to bow the neck to their ene- 
mies, and how glorious it is to triumph over them ; and, then animated 
by this double reflation, march on to danger with joy and intrepidity, 
and do not crouch so tamely in vain to the Lacedaemonians ; and call 
to mind, that those who display the greatest bravery and resolution in 
dangers, acquire the most esteem and applause. 

The motives of honour and fame, the remembrance of the great ac- 
tions of their ancestors, the grateful title of sovereigns of Greece, 
and above all, jealousy against Sparta, the ancient perpetual rival 
of Athens, were the usual motives which Pericles employed to in- 
fluence and animate the Athenians, and they had hitherto sever 
failed of success. But on this occasion, the sense of present evils 
prevailed over ever; other consideration, and stilled all other 
thoughts. The Athenians indeed did not design to sue to the La- 
cedemonians any more for peace, but the mere sight and presence 
of Pericles was insupportable to them. They therefore deprived 
him of the command of the army, and sentenced hun to pay a &aQ 
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ifhichy according to some historiaitf , amounted to fifteen talcnta, 
tnd, according to others, fifty.* 

However, this public disgraceof Pericles was not to be very lasting. 
The anger of the people was appealed by this first effort, and had 
spent itself in this injurious treatment of him, as the bee leaves its 
sting in the wound. But he was not now so happy with recrard to 
his domestic evils ; for, besides his having lost a great number of 
bis friends and relations by the pestilence, feuds and divisions had 
U>nv reigned in his. family. Xanthippus, his eldest son, who him- 
Belt was extremely profuse, and had married a young wife no IceB 
extravagant, could not bear his father's exact economy, who al* 
lowed him but a very small sum for his pleasures. This made him 
borrow money in his father's name. When the lender demanded 
his debt of Pericles, he not only refused to pay, but even prose- 
cuted him for it. Xanthippus was so enraged, that he inveighed 
in the st/ongest terms against his father, exclaiming against him 
in all places, and ridiculing openly the assemblies he held at hia 
house^ and his conferencet with the Sophists. He did not know 
that a son, though treated unjustly (which was far otherwise in hit 
case,) ought to submit patiently to the injustice of his father, as a 
citizen is obliged to suffer that of his country 

-The plague carried off Xanthippus. At the same time Pericles 
lost his sister, with many of his relations and best- friends, whose 
assistance he most wanted in the administration. But he did not 
sink under these losses; his strength of mird was not shaken 
by them : and he was not seen to weep or show the usual 
marks of sorrow at the grave of any of his relations, tUl the death 
of Paralus, the last of his legitimate children. Stunned by il,i^ 
violent blow, he did his utmost to preserve his usual tranquillity, 
and not show any outward symptoms of sorrow. But when he was 
to put the crown of flowers upon the head of liis dead son, he could 
not supj)ort the cruel spectacle, nor stifle the transports of his grief, 
which forced its way in cries, in sobs, and a flood of tears. 

Pericles, misled by the principles of a false philosophy, imagined, 
that bewailing the death of his relations and children, would be- 
tray a weakness inconsistent with that greatness of soul which he 
had ever shown : and that on this occasion, the sensibility of the 
father would sully the glory of the conqueror. How gross an error ! 
how childish an illusion! which either m&kes heroism consists in 
wUd and savage cruelty ; or, leaving the same griei and confusiou 
in the mind, assumes a vain outside of constancy and resolution, 
merely to be admired. But does martial bravery extinguish nature ? 
Is a man dead to all feeing, because he makes a considerable 
%ure in the state? The emperor Antonius had a much juster way 
of thinking, when, on occasion of Marcus Aurelius's lamenting the 
death of the person who had brought him up, he said ; Svfftr him 

* Fifteen or fifty tliousand French crown 
Vol. Ill O 
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lobe a man, for neither philosophy nor sovereignty renders im tn 
sendb/e.* 

Fickleness aud inconstancy wete the prevailing characteristics 
of the Athenians ; and os .these carried them on a sudden to the 
greatest excesses, they soon brought them back again within 
the bounds of moderation and gentleness. It was not long before 
tney repented the injury they had done Pericles, and earnestly 
wislied to see him again in their assemblies. By dint of suffering, 
they began to be in some measure inured to their ;domestic misfor- 
tunes, and to be iired more and more with |l zeal fcr their country's 
fiory ; and in their ardour for reinstating its affairs, they did not 
now any person more capable of effecting it than Pericles. He, 
*i >"Tr ll^ne, never stirred out of his house, and was in the utmost 
grief for the loss he had sustamed. However, Alcibiades and the 
rest of his friends entreated him to go abroad and show himself in 
public. The people asked him pardon for their ungrateful usage to 
him; and iericles, moved with their entreaties, and persuaded that 
it d]d not become a good citizen^ to havbour the least resentment 
against his country, resumed the government. 

About the end of the second campaign, some ambassadors had 
set out fiom Lacedcemon, commissioned to solicit the king cf Per- 
sia's alliance, and engage him to furnish a sum of money for main- 
taining the fleet : this step was most disgraceful to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, who called themselves the deliverers of Greece, since they 
thereby retrajcted cr sullied the glorious actions they had formerly 
achieved in her defence against Persia. They went by way of 
Thrace, in order to disengage Sitalces from the alliance of the 
Athenians, and prevail with him to succour Potidsea. But they 
here met with some Athenian ambassadors, who caused them to 
be arrested as disturbers of the public peace, and afterwards to be 
sent to Athens, where, without suffering them to be heard, they 
were put to death the same day, and their bodies thrown on a 
dunghill, by way of reprisal on the Lacedaemonians, who treated 
all who were not of their party in • the same manner. It is 
scarce possible to conceive how two cities, which, a little before, 
were so strongly united, and ought to have prided themselves upon 
showuig a mutual civility and forbearance towards each other, 
could cpntract so inveterate a hatred, and break into such cruel 
acts of violence, as infiinged all the laws of war, humanity, and 
nations; and prompt them to exftrcise. greater cruelties upon one 
anotjher, than if they had been at war with barbarians. 

Potidsea had now been besieged almost three years ; when the 
inhabitants, reduced to extremity, and ii* such wont of provisions 
that some fed on human flesh, and not expecting any succours from 
the Peloponuesians, whose attempts in Attica had all proved abor- 
tive, surrendexed on conditions. The circumstances which made 

* PermUte iili, ut homo sit ; neque enim vel pbilosophia vel imperium toBit alKctw. 
Jul. Capitol, in vU. Anlonini PH. 
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the Athenians treat them with lenity, were, the severity of the 
weather, which exceedingly annoyed the besiegers; and tlie pro- 
di^ioas expense of the siege,* which had already cost' 2000 talents.f 
They therefore came out of the city with their wives and children, 
as well citizens as foreigners, with each but one suit of clothes, 
and the women two, and carried off nothing but a little money to 
procure them a settlement. The Athenians blamed their generate 
for granting this cjtpitulation without their order ; because other- 
wi'^'), as the citizens were reduced to tne utmost extremities, they 
would have surrendered at discretion. They sent a colony thither. 
A M. 3575. The first thing Feric'es did nfler his being re-elect- 

Ant. J. c. 429. H generalissimo, was to propose the abrogating of 
that law whic« he himself had caused to be enacted against bas- 
tards, when ho' had some legitimate children. It declared, that 
each only 8hi> jd be considered as native and legitimate Athenian?, 
whose fatners and mothers were both natives of Athens; and it 
had been executed just before with the utmost rigour. For tlie 
king of Egypt| having sent to Athens a present of 40 000 mea- 
sures of com to be distributed among the people, the bastards, on 
account of this new law, were invoked in a thousand law-suits 
and difficulties, till then unpractised, and which had not been so 
much as thought of. Near 6000 of them vi ere condemned and 
sold as slaves, whilst 14,040 citizens were confirmed in their pri- 
vileges, and recognized as true A thenians. It was thought very 
strange, that the author and promoter of this law should himself 
desire to have it repealed. But the Athenians were ir.oved to 
compassion at the domestic calamities of Pennies; so that they 
permitted him to enrol his bastard in the register of the citizens of 
his tribe, and to let liim bear his own name. 

A. M. 3576. A littlfc after, he himself was infected with the posti- 

Ant J. c. 428. lence. Being extremely iil, and ready to breathe his last, 
the principal citi^^ens^and such of his friends as had not forsRken him, 
discoursing together in his bed-chamber abo-i, uis, .a*t5 merit, they 
ran over his exploits, and computed the number of his victories ; for 
whilst he was generalissimo of the Athenians, he had erected for the 
glory of their city nine trophies, in memory of as many batcles 
gaiued by him. They did not imagine that Pericles heard what 
they were saying, because he seemed to have I'^st his senses ; but 
it was far otherwise, for not a single word of their discourse had 
escaped him ; when, breaking suddenly from his silence, / am sur- 
prised^ says he, that ycu should treasure up so well in your memo- 

* The anpj which besieged Potidasa consisted of 300O men, exclusive of the 1600 who 
had been 8«nt under the command of Phormip. Every so.dier received (daily) two 
drachms, or twenty pence (French,) for master and man ; and those of the galleys had 
toe laiue pay. Thucyd. I. iii. p. 18:i. t About 2^^O,000^. 

X Plu-arch does not name tliis king. Perhaps it was Tiiarus, son to Psammetichui 
kin^ of Libya, who had caused part of tlie Egyptians to take up arms against Arta- 
xerxes, and to whom the Athenians, above Uiirty years before, bad seut succouis 
•laiast ibe Persians. Tkucyd. I. i. p. ti8. 
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riu<, and extol jo highly y a aerie* of actiont %n which forhme had *o 
§:real a share^ and which are common to m« with to many other getie^ 
rait; and at the t^me time thould forget the mott gloriout circum^ 
stancet in my life,--^! mean^ my never having cauted a tingle citizen 
to put on mourning. A fine saying ! which very few in high sta 
tions con declare -with truth. The Athenians were deeply afflicted 
at his death. 

The reader has doubtless observed, from what has been said of 
Pericles, that in him were united most qualities which constiw^te 
tlie great man ; ae those of the admiral, by his skill in naval affairs ; 
of the great captain, by hib conquests and victo'ies; of the 
financier, by his excellent regulations of the publi ^ revenue ; of 
the great politician, by the extent and justnek»s of h s views, by his 
eloquence in public deliberations, and by the dextet. v and address 
with which he transacted afiairs ; of a minister of state, by the 
methods he employed to increase trade and promote the arts in 
general ; in fine, of father of his country, by the happiness he pro- 
cured to every individual, and which he always had in view, as the 
true scope and end of hb administration. 

But I laust not omit another characteristic which was peculiar to 
him. He acted with so much wisdom, moderation, disinterested- 
ness, and zeal, for the public good ; he discovered, in all things, 
so great a superiority of talents, and gave so exalted an idea of his 
experience, capacity, and integrity, that he acquired the confidence 
of all the Athenians ; and fixed (in his own favour,^ during forty 
years that he goramed the Athcmans, their natural fickleness and 
mconstancy. He suppressed that jealousy, which an extreme 
fondness for liberty had made them entertain against all <;itizeus 
distinguished by their merit ajnd great authority. But the most 
surprising circumstance is, he gained this great ascendant merely 
by persuasion, without employmg force, mean artifices, or any of 
those arts which a common politician excuses in himself, upo^ the 
specious pretence, that the necessity of the pubHc affairs, and the 
interests of the state, require them. 

Anaxagoras died the same year as Pericles.* Plutarch relates a 
circumstance concerning him, that happened some time before, 
which must not be omitted. He says that this philosopher, who 
had voluntarily reduced himself to excessive poverty, in order that 
he might have the > greater leisure lo pursue his studies; finding 
himself neglected in his old age by Pericles, who, in the multipli- 
city of the public affairs, had not always time to think of him ; 
wrapped his cloak about bis head,f and threw himself on the ground, 
in the fixed resolution to starve himself. Pericles hearing of this 
accidentally, ran witd the utmost haste to the philosopher's house, 
m the deepest affliction. He conjured him, in the strongest aad 

• Plut. In Pericl. p. 1««. 

t It was Uie custom for thoee to cover their Jueads wiUi tbeir cloaks wbo wero r^ 
duced lu despair, and resolved to dis 
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most.inoYing terms, not to throw bis life away; adding, tbat it wa« 
not Aiiaxagorus but himself that was to be lamented, if he was 
so unfortunate as to Icrse so wise and faithful a friend ; one who 
was so capable of giving him \\ liolesome counsels, in the presding 
emergencies of the state. Anaxagoras then, uncovering a little 
bis head, ^^poke thus to him : Pericles, those who need the li^hl of a 
lamp take care to feed it with oil. This was a gentle, and at the 
same time a keen and piercing reproach. Pericles ought to hive 
supplied his wants unasked. Many lamps are extinguished in this 
manner in a country, by the criminal negligence of those who 
ought to supply them. 

SECTION III. 

The Laeedemonlans beoiege Plaiseie. Mitylene is uAen by the Athenlana. Plates 
surrenders. The plague breakB out again in Atliens. 

Fourth and fifth years of the War. 

A. M. 3576. The most memorable transaction of the foUowmg 

Ant. J. c. 428. years,* was the siege of PlatOBBB by the Lacedsemonians. 
This was one of the most famous sieges of antiquit3', on account of 
the vigorous efforts of both parties ; bu* especially for the glorious 
resistance made by the besieged, and their bold and ind".6trious 
stratagem, by which several of them got out of the city, and by 
that means escaped the fury of the enemy. The Lacedemonians 
besieged this place in the beginning of the third campaign. As 
soon as they had pitched their camp round the city, in order to lay 
waste the surrounding country, the Platajans sent deputies to 
Archidamus, who commanded on that occasion, to represent that 
lie could not attack them with the least shadow of justice, because 
that, after the famous battle of Platseae, Pausanias, the Gre- 
cian general, offering up a sacrifice in their city to Jupiter the De- 
liverer, in presence of all the allies, had given them their freedom, 
to reward their valour and zeal; and therefore, that they ought not 
to be disturbed in the enjoyment of their liberties, since it had been 
granted them by a Lacedaemonian. Archidamus answered, that 
their demand would be very reasonable, had they not joined with 
the Athenians, the professed enemies to the liberty of Greece ; but 
that, if they would disengacre themselves from their present al- 
liance, or at least remain neuter, they then slionld be left in the 
full enjoyment of their privileges. The deputies replied, that they 
could not possibly come to any agreement, without the cognt 
zance of Athens, whither their wives and their children wore re- 
tired. The Lacedaemonians permitted them to send thither ; when 
the Athenians promising solemnly to succour them to the utmost of 
their power, the Platceans resolved to suffer the last extremities ra« 
tlier than surrender ; and accordingly they informed the Laced»« 

• Thucyd. I. ii. p. 147-151. Diod. 1. xii. p. 103- 109. 
02 
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monians, from their walls, that they could not comply with what 
was desired. 

Arcliidamus then, aher calling upon the gods to witness that he 
did not first infringe the alliance, and was not the cause of the ca- 
lamities which might befal the Platceans, for having refused the 
ju«:t and reasonable conditions ofiered them, prepared for the sieg-e. 
lie surrounded the city with a circumvallation of trees, Which 
were laid long-ways, very close together, with their boughs inter- 
woven, and turned towards the city, to prevent any person from 
eoing out of it. He afterwards threw up a platform to set the 
batteries on; in hopes that, as so many hands were emplo^^ed, 
they should soon take the city. He therefore caused trees to be 
felled on mount Citheron, and interwove them with fascines, in 
order to support the terrace on all sides ; he then threw into it 
Wood, earth, and stoned ; in a word, whatever could help to fill it up 
The whole army worked night and day, without the least inter 
mission, during seventy days ; one half of the soldiers reposing 
themselves, whilst the rest were at work. 

The besieged -vbserving that the work began to rise, threw up b 
wooden wallupon the walls of the city, opposite to the platform, io 
order that they miffht always out-top the besiegers; and filled the 
hollow of this wooden waJ with the bricks they took from the rub- 
bish ot the neighbouring houses ; so that the beams of timber served 
m a manner as a defence to keep the wall from falling, as it waf 
carrying up. It was covered, on tiie outside, with hides, both raw 
Aid dry, in order to shtjlter the works and the workmen from the 
fires discharged against it. In proportion as it rose, the platform 
was raised also, which in this manner was carried to a greal 
height. But the besieged made a hole in the opposite wall, in order to 
carry off the earth thatsus^tained the platform ; which the besieger* 
perceiving, they put baskets of reeds filled with mortar in the place 
of the earth which had been removed, because these could not be 
so easily carried off. The besieged, therefore, finding their first 
stratagem defeated, made a. mine under ground as far as the plat- 
form, m Qrder to work under cover, and to remove from it the earth 
and other materials of which it was composed, and which they 
gave from hand to hand, as far as the city. The besiegers were a 
considerable time without perceiving this, till at last they found that 
their work did not go forward, and tha. *he more earth they laid on, 
the lower it sunk. But the besieged judging that the superiority 
of numbers would at length prevail ; without wasting their time 
any longer on this work, or carrying the wall higher on the side to- 
wards the battery, contented themselves with building another 
within, in the form of a half-moon, both ends of which joined to 
tho wall ; in order that they might retire behind it when the first 
wall should be forced ; and so oblige the enemy to make fresh 
works. 

In the mean time the besie^rs having set up their machinet 
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(doubtless after they hud filled up the dilcli, though Timcydider 
does not say this,) shook the citv wall in a very terrible manner 
which, thouffh it alarmed the citizens very much, did P'>t howcvei 
discourage them. They employed every art that their imagina 
tion could suggest against the enemy's batteries. They prevented 
the effect of the battoring-rams, by ropes* which turned aside their 
strokes. They also employed another artifice : the two ends of a 
great beam were made fast, by long iron chains, to two large pieces 
of timber, supported at due distance upon the wall in the nature of 
a balance ; so that whenever the enemy played their machine, the 
besieged lifted up this beam, and let it fall on*the head of the bat- 
tering-ram, which quite deadened its force, and consequently made 
it of no effect. ^ ' ' 

The besiegers finding the sttack did not go on successfully, and 
that a new wall was raised against their platform, despaired of be- 
ing able to storm the place, and therefore ehanged the siege into 
a blockade. However, thsy first endeavoured to set fire to it, ima- 
gining that the town might easily be bunit down, as it was so 
small, whenever a strong wind should rise ; for they employed all 
the artifice imaginable, to make themselves masters of it as soon 
as possible, and with little expense. They therefore threw fascines 
into the intervals between the walls of the city and the intrench- 
ment with which they had surrounded them, and filled these inter- 
vals in a very little time, because of the multitude of hands em- 
ployed by them, in order to set fire, at the same time, to different 
parts of the city. They then lighted the fire with pitch and sul- 
phur, which in a moment made such a prodigious blaze, that the 
like was never seen. This invention was very near carrying the 
city, which had baffled all others; for the besieged could not make 
head at once against the fire and the .enemy in several parts of 
the town ; and had the weather favoured the besiegers," as they 
flattered thetoselres it would, it had certainly been taken : but his- 
tory informs us, that an exceeding heavy rain fell, which extin- 
guished the fire. 

This last effort of the besiegers haying been defeated as success- 
fully as all the rest, they now turned the siege into a blockade, and 
surrounded the city with a brick wall, strengthened on each side 
with a deep ditch. The whole army was engaged successively in 
this work, and when it was finished they left a guard over half of 
it, the Boeotians offering to guard the rest ; upon which the Lace- 
dffimonians returned to Sparta, about the month of October. There 
were now in PlateeoB but 400 inhabitants, and fourscore Athenians, 
with 110 wonten to dress their victuals, and' no other person, 
whether freeman or slave ; all the rest having been sent to Athena 
before the siege. 

* Tlie lower end of these ropes frrmed a variety of sUp-knota, witii which they 
eatched Um hnd oi \b» halMtm^ ram, wbi^ tbey raiaed up by the bclp of tUe ma 
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During the campai^, some engagements were fbnght both by 
sea and land, which lorait as being of no importance* 

The next summer,* which was the fourth year of the war, the 
people of Lesbos, the citizens of JViethymna excepted,' resolved to 
break their alliance with the Athenians. They had designed to re- 
be\ before the war was declared, but the Laced Knionians would 
not receive them at that time. The citizens of Methymna sent ad- 
vice of this to the Athenians, assuring them, that if inimediate suc- 
cour was not sent, the island would be inevitably lost. The de- 
jection of the Athenians, who had sustained great losses by the 
war and the plague, was greatly increased, when news was brought 
of the revolt of so considerable an island, whose forces, wliich were 
hitherto unimpaired, would now join the enemy, and reinforce 
them on a sudden by th^ addition of a powerful fleet. The Athe- 
nians therefore immediately sent forty galleys designed for Pelo- 
ponnesus, which accordingly sailed for Alitylene. The inhabitants, 
though in great consternation, because tiiey were quite unprepared, 
yet put on the appearance of bravery, and sailed out of the port 
with their ships : however, being repulsed, they proposed an 
accommodation, which the Athenians listened to, from an appre- 
hension that they were not strong enough to reduce the island to 
their allegiance. A suspension ot arms was therefore agreed upon, 
during which the Mityleneans sent ambassadors to Athens. The 
fear of not obtaining their demands, made them send others to 
Lacedsemonia, to desire succours. This was not ill-judged, the 
Athenians sending them an answer which they had no reason to 
interpret in their ftivour. 

The ambassadors of Mitylene, after a dangerous voyage, being 
arrived in Lacedsemonia, tne Spartans deferred giving them an 
audience till the solemnization of the Olympic games, in order that 
, the allies might hear the complaints they had to make. ,1 shall re- 
peat their whole speech on that occasion, as it may serve, at once, 
to give a just idea of Thucydides's style, and of the disposition of 
the several states towards the Athenians and Lacedaemonians. 
JFe are tensible^ said the ambassadors, that U is ttsual to treat dc 
serters wellaijirst, because of ike services they do those whom they Jly 
to; hut to despise them afterwards a* traitors lO their countiry and 
/rvends. This is far from being unjust^ when they have no. induce- 
aient to such a change ; when the same union subsists^ and the same 
aids are reciprocally granted* But it is far otherwise between u* 
and the Athenians : and we entreat you not to be prejudiced against 
M*, because, after having been treated mildly by the Athenians during 
the peace^we now renounce their alliance when they are unfortunate* 
For^ since we are come hither to demand admittance into Uie number 
of rjour friends and allies, ice ought to begin our own justijication by 
showing tlie justice and necessity of our procedure ; it being impos 

• Thttcyd. I. iii. p. 174-#D7 Dlod L xii. p. 108, 109. 
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nblejbr a true friendship to he eatablUhed between individuals^ or a 
solid alliance between cities ^ unless bulk are founded on virtue^ and 
unifornUty of principles and sentiments. 

To come to the point : The treaty we concluded with the Athenians^ 
was not to entlave Greece, but to free it from the yoke of the barbo" 
nans: and it was concluded from the retreat of the Persians, when 
you renounced the command. We adhered to it with pleasure, so long 
as the Athenians continued to entertain just designs; but when we 
saw that they discontinued the war which they were carrying on 
against the enemy, merely to oppress the allies, we could not but sus^ 
pect their conduct. And as it was extremely difficult, in so great a 
diversity of interests and opinions, for all to continue in strict union; 
and still harder to make head against tfiem, when alone and sepa^ 
rated ; they have subjected, by insensible degrees, all the allies, except 
the inJutbitants of Chios, and our people ; arid used our own forces for 
this end. For, at the same time thcU they left us seemingly at our 
liberty, they obliged us to follow them ; though we could no longer 
rely on tfteir word, and had the strongest reason to fear the like 
treatment. And, indeed, what probability is there, cjler their en- 
slaving all the other stales, that they should show a regard to us only^ 
and admit us upon the foot of equals, if they may become our masters 
whenever they please ; especially cu their power increases daily, in 
proportion as ours lessens? A mutual fear between confederates is 
o strong motive to make an allian(;fi lasting, and to prevent unjust and 
violent attempts, by keeping all things in an equilibrium. If they iefl 
us the enjoyment of our liberties, it was merely because they could not 
intrench upon them by open force, but only by that equUy and spe^ 
cious moderation they have shown us. First, they pretended to prove^ 
from their moderate conduct in regard to us, thai as we are free, we 
should not have marched in conjunction with them against the other 
allies, had they not given them just grounds for complaint. Second ly^ 
by attacking the weakest first, and subduing them one after another^ 
they enabled themselves, by their ruin, to subject the most powerful 
without difficulty, who at last would be left alone, and without sup^ 
port: whereas, had they begun by invading us, at the time that the 
allies loere possessed of all their strength, and were able to make 
some stand, they could not so easily have completed their design. Be-- 
sides, as we had a large Jleet, which would strengthen considerably 
whatever party we should declare for, this was a check upon them. 
Add to this, 4ka< the high regard we have always shown for their re- 
public, and toe endeavours we have used to gain the favour of those 
who commanded i/, have suspended our ruin. But we had been un- 
done had not this war broken out; and of this the fate of others leaves 
us no room to doubt. 

IVhat friendship, then, what lasting alliance, can be concluded 
wiVi those who never are friends and allies, but when force is em- 
ployed to make them continue such ? Fc^r, as they were obliged to 
pay court to us during the warloprei^nt our joining with the enemu , 
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toe were constrained to treat them with the tame regard m timu 
tf peace, to prevent their failing upon ut. TTuU which love produces 
in other places, teas with us the effect of fear. It wa^ this circum 
stance that made an alliance subsist some time, which both parties 
were determined to break upon the very first favourable occasion ; let 
therefore no one accuse us for the advantage we now take. We had 
not always the same opportunity to save ourselves, as they had to ruin 
us ; but were under a necessity of waiting a favourable juncture^ 
before we could venture to declare ourselves. 

Such are the motives which now oblige us to solicit your alliance: 
motives, the equity and justice of which appear very strong to vs, and 
consequently call upon us to provide for our sctfety : we should have 
claimed your protection before, had you been, sooner inclined to cf- 
ford it us; for we. offered ourselves to you, even before the war broke 
out : v:e are now come, at the pet ^-uasion of the Bvsotians, your allies^ 
to disengage ourselves from the oppressors of Greece, and join our 
arms with those of its defenders; and to provide for the security of 
our state, which is now in imminent danger. If any thing can be 
objected to our conduct, it is, our declaring so precipitately, with 
more generosity than prudence, and wUhout having made the least 
preparatidns. But this also ought to engage you to be the more ready 
in succouring us ; that you may not lose the opportunity of pro' 
iecting the oppressed, and avenging yourselves on your enemies. 
There never was a more favourable conjuThcture than that which now 
qffers itself; a conjuncture, when war and pestilence have consumed 
their forces, and exhausted their treasure : not to mention that their 
fleet is divided, by which means they will not be in a condition to re- 
sist you, should you invade them at the same time by sea and land 
For, they either will leave us to attack you, and give lu an opportu- 
nity of succouring you ; 9r they will oppose us cUl together^ and then 
you will have but half their forces to deal with. 

As to what remains, letno one imagine that you will expose your- 
selves to dangers for a people tncapable of doing you service. Our 
country indeed lies at a considerable distance from you, but our aid it 
near at hand. For the war will be carried on, not in Attica, as is 
supposed,but in that country whose revenues are the support qfJitUca^ 
ana we are not far from it. Consider, also, that in c&andoning us^ 
you will increase the power of the Athenians by the addition of ours ; 
and that no state will then dare to revolt against litem. But in suc- 
couring us, you will strengthen yourselves with a fi^et^hich you so 
much want ; you will induce many other people, cfter o3r example, to 
join you; and you will take off the reproach cast upon %ou, of aban- 
doning those who have recourse to your protection, which will be no 
inconsiderable advantage to you during the course of the war. 

We therefore implore you, in the name ofjvpiter Olympius, in 
whose temple we now are, not to frustrate the htpes of the Greeks, 
nor refect suppliants, whose preservation may be highly advan- 
tageous, and whose ruin may be ^g^nitely pernicious to yoi/h Show 
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yourselves ntch now, at the idea entertained ofyvur generosity y and 
the extreme* danger tovshich we ire reduced^ demand; that is, ths 
proteciors ')f the affiitted^ the deliverers of Greece. 

The allies, struck with these reasons, admitted them into the 
alliance of Peloponnesus* An immediate incursion into the enemy's 
country was resolved, and that the allies should rendezvous at Corinth 
with two-thirds of tijeir forces. The Lacedemonians arrived first, 
and prepared engines for transporting the ships from the gulf of 
Corinth into the sea of Athens, in order to invade Attica both by 
sea and land. The Athenians were no less active on their side ; 
but the allies, being employed in their harvest, and beginning to 
grow weary of the war, were a long time before they met. 

During this interval, the Athenians, who perceived that all these 
preparations were made against them, from a supposition that they 
were weak; in order to undeceive the world, and show that they 
were able to furnish a fleet without calling in any of their ships 
from before Lesbos, put to sea a fleet of 100 sail, which they man- 
ned with citizens as well as foreigners; not exempting a single 
citizen, except such only as were obliged to serve on horse- back, 
or whose revenue amounted to 500 measures of corn. After having 
showed themselves before the isthmus of Corinth, to make a display 
of their power, they made descents into whatever parts of Pelopon- 
nesus they pleased. 

They never had had a finer fleet. They guarded their own 
country, and the coasts of Euboea and Salamis with a fleet of 100 
Ehips: they cruised round Peloponnesus with another fleet of the like ' 
number of vessels, without including their fleet before Lesbos and 
other places. The whole amounted to upwards of 250 galleys. 
The expenses of this powerful armament entirely exhausted their 
treasure, wl^^ch had been very much drained before by those incur- 
red by the siege of Potidcea. , 

The Laced»monians, greatly surprised at so formidable a fleet, 
which they no ways expected, returned with the utmost expedition 
to their own country, and only ordered forty galleys to be fitted out 
fcr the succour of Mitylene. The Athenians had sent a reinforce- 
ment thither, consisting of 1000 Jieavy-armed troops, by whose as- 
sistance they made a' contravallation, wiih forts m the most com- 
modious places; so that it was blocked up both by sea and land, in 
the beginning of winter. The Athenians were in such great want 
0^ money for carrying on this siege, that they were reduced to as- 
sess themselves, which they had never before,. and by this meaiia 
200 talents* were sent to it. 

A. M, 3577. The people of Mitylene being in want of 'all things, 

Ant. J. c. 427. and having waited to no purpose for the succours 
which the Lacedaemonians had promised them, surrendered, upon 
condition that no person should be put to death or imprisoned, till 

« Two bundred tbousand croi«i, about 45,000/ sterling. 
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the ambassadors, whom they should send to Athens, were return 
eJ ; and that, in the mean time, Jie troops should be acUnitted into 
the city. As soon as the Athenians had got possession of tne city, 
such of the factious Mityleneans as had tied to the altar for re- 
fuge, were conveyed to Tenedos, and afterwards to Athens. There 
the affair of the Mitylenear^ was debated. As the revott had greatly 
exasperated the people, because it had not been preceded by any 
ill treatment, and seemed a mere effect of their hatred for the 
Athenians, in the first transports of their rage they resolved to put 
all the citizens to doath indiscriminately, and to make all the wo- 
men and children slaves ; and immediately they sent a galley to put 
the decree in execution. 

But night ffave th*jm leisure to reflect. This severity was judged 
too cruel, and carried beyond its due bounds. They imagined to 
themselves the fate of that unhappy city, entirely abandoned to 
slaughter, and repented their having involved the innocent with 
the guilty. This sudden change of the Athenians gave the Mity- 
lenean ambassadors some little glimmerings of hope ; and they pre- 
vailed so far with the magistrates, as to have the affair debated a 
second time. Cleon, who had suggested the first decree, a man 
of a fiery temper, and who ha*d great influence over the people, 
maintained his opinion With much vehemence and heat. He re- 
presented, that it was unworthy a wise government to change with 
every wind, and to annul in the morning what they had decreed 
the night before; and that it was highly important to take an ex- 
emplary vengeance on the Mityleneans, in order to awe the rest of 
their allies, who were every where ready to revolt. 

Diodorus, who had contradicted Cleon in the first assembly, now 
opposed his arguments more, strongly than before. Afecr de- 
scribing, in a tender and pathetic manner, the deplorable condition of 
the Mityleneans, whose minds (he said) must necessarily be tortured 
with anxiety and suspense, whilst they were expecting a sentence 
that was to determine their fate ; he represented to the Athenians, 
that th(i fame of iheir mildness and clemency had always reflected 
the highest honour on them, and distinguished them gloriously 
from all other nations. He observed, that the citiz.ens of Mitylene 
had been drawn involuntarily into the rebellion ; a proof of which 
was, their surrendering the city to them the instanc it was in their 
power to do it : they, therefore, by this decree, would murder their 
benefactors, and consequently be both unjust and ungrateful, as 
they would punish the innocent with the guilty. He observed far • 
ther, that supposing the Mityleneans m general were guilty, it 
would however be for the interest of the Athenians to dissemble, in 
order that the rigorous punishment they had decreed might not 
exasperate the rest of the allies ; and that the best way to put a 
stop to the evil, would be, to leave room for repentance, and not 
plunge people into despair, by the absolute and irrevocable re- 
hiS9l of a pardon. His* opinion therefore wm, ti^ ihey should 
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rxaminc very deliberately the cause of those factious Mityleneaot 
who bad beeu brought to Athens, and pardon all tlie rest. 

The assembly was much divided, so that Diodorus carried it only 
by a few votes. A second galley was therefore immediately fitted 
out. It was furnished with every thing that might accelerate its 
course, and the ambassadors of Mitylene promised a great reward 
to the crew, provided they arrived m time. They therefore made 
extraordinary exertions, and did not quit tlieir oars even when they 
took sustenance, but ate and drank as they rowed, and took their 
rest alternately ; and very happDy for them the wind was favourable. 
The first galley had got a day and night's sail before them ; but as 
those on board carried ill news, they did nof make great haste. Ita 
arrival before the city had spread the utmost consternation in every 
part of it : but this consternation was increased infinitely, when ".he 
decree, by which all the citizens were sentenced to die, was read in 
a full assembly. Nothing now was heard in all places but cries and 
loud laments. The moment that the sentence wa« going to be put in 
execution, advice came that a second galley was arrived. Immediate- 
ly the cruel massacre was suspended. The assembly was again con- 
veno*^ ; and the decree which granted a pardon was listened to with 
such silence and joy, as is much easier conceived than expressed. 

All the factious Mityleneans who had been taken, though up- 
wards of 1000, were put to death. The city was afterwards dis- 
mantled, the ships delivered up, and the whole island, the city of 
Methymna excepted, was divided into 3000 parts, 300 of which 
were con>«ecrated to the service of the gods ; and the res<; divided by 
lot amonff such Athenians as were sent thither, to whom the na- 
tives of the Country gave a revenue of two mince* for every portion; 
on which condition they were permitted to keep possession of the 
island, but not as proprietors. The cities which belonged to the 
Mityleneans on the coast of Asia, were all subjected by the Athe- 
nians. 

During the winter of the preceding campaign,-| the inhabitants 
of Platajae, having lost all hopes of succour, and being in the ut- 
most wan. of provisions, formed a resolution to escape through 
the enemy : but half of them, struck with the greatness of the dan- 
ger aiAd the boldness of the enterprise, entirely lost their courage 
when they came to the execution ; but the rest (who were about 220 
soldiers) persisted m the resolution, and escaped in the foUowijg 
manner. 

Before I begin the description of their escape, H will be proper 
to inform my readers, in whai. sense I use certain expressions 
which I shall employ in it. In strictness of speech, the line of for- 
tification which is' made round a city when besieged, to prevent 
sallies, is called contravallaiion ; and that which is made to prevent 
any succours from without, is named circumvallation, Botn these 

* The Auic mlna was wur th 100 drachmas, tliat is, flfly Frencli livrca. 
t Thucyd. 1. lii- p. l»i-138. 
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foitifications were used in this siege i however, for brevity's sake, 
I shall use only the former term. 

The contravidlation consisted of two walls, at sixteen feet dis- 
tance one from the other. The space between the two walls being 
a kind of platform or terrace, seemed to be but one single buUdiDg. 
and composed a range of cazems or barracks, where the soldiers 
had their lodging. Lofty towers were built around it at proper 
distances, extending from one wall to the other, in order that they 
might be able to defend themselves at the same time against any 
attack from within and without. There was no going from one 
cazern to another without crossing those towers ; and on the top 
of the wall was a^ parapet on ^oth sides, where a guard was com- 
monly kept; but in rciny weatner, the soldiers used^to shelter 
themselves in the towers, which served as guard-houses. Such 
was the contra vallation, on both sides of which was a ditch, the 
earth of which had been employed in making the bricks of the wall 

The besieged first ascertained the height of the waU, by count- 
ing the rows of bricks which composed it ; and this they did at 
different times, and employed several men for that purpose, in 
order that they might not mistake in the calculation. This was 
the easier, because, as the wall stood at a ^mall distance, every 
part of it was very visible They then made ladders of a proper 
length. 

All things being now ready for executing the desi^, the be- 
sieged left the city one night when there was no moon, m the midst 
of a storm of wind and rain. After crossing the first ditch, they 
drew near to the wall undiscovered, through the darkness of tlie 
night ; not to mention that the noise made by the rain and wind 

Erevented their being heard. They marched at some distance 
•om one another, to prevent the clashing of their arms, which 
were light, in order that those who carried them might be the more 
active; and oueof their legs was naked, to keep them from sliding 
so easily in the mire. Those who carried the ladders laid them in 
the space between the towers, where they knew no guard was 
posted, because it rained. That instant twelve men mounted the 
ladders, armed with only a coat of mail and a dagger, and marched 
directly to the towers, six on each side. They were followed by 
soldiers armed only with javelins, that they might mount the easier; 
and the shields were carried after them to be used in the conflict. 

When most of them got to the top of the wall, they were dis- 
covered by the vailing of a tile, which one of their comrades, in. 
taking hold of the parapet to ketp himself steady, had thrown 
down. The alarm Nvas immediately ^iven from the towers, and 
the whole camp approached the wall without discovering the occa- 
sion of the outcry, from the gloom of the night and the violence 
of the storm. Besides which, those who had stayed behind in the 
city beat an alarm at the same time in^ another quarter, to make a 
diversion: so that the enemy did not know which way to turn 
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themselves, and were afraid to quit th«ir poets. But a body of re- 
serve of 300 men, who wercs kept for luiy unforeseen accident that 
might happen, quitted the contravaliation, and ran to tuat part 
where they heard the noise; and torches were held up towards 
Thebes, to show that t».3y must run that way. But those in the 
city, t J render tha£ signal of no use, held up others at the same 
time in different quarters, having orepared them on the wall for 
that purpose. 

In the mean time, those who had mounted first, having possessed 
themselves of the two towers which flanked the interval where the 
ladders yirere set, and having killed those who guarded them, posted 
themselves there to defend the passage, and keep off the besiegers. 
Then setting ladders from the top of the waU against the two towers, 
they caused a good number of their comrades to mount, in oruer 
to keep off, by the discharge oi their arrows, as well those who 
were advancing to the foot of the wall, as others who were hasten- 
ing from the neighbourinsr towers. Whilst this was doing, they 
had time to set up several ladders, and to throw down the parapet, 
■.hat the rest might ccine up with greater ease." As fast as they 
came up, they went down on the other side, and dre*"' up near the 
ditch on the outside, to shoot at those who appeared. After they 
were passed over, the men who were in the towers came down last, 
and made to the ditch to follow after the rest. 

That instant the guard of 300, with torches, came up. How- 
ever, as the PIat8E>ans saw their enemies by this light better than 
they were seen by them, they took a surer aim, by which means 
the last crossed the ditch without being attacked in their passage : 
but this was not done without difficulty, because the ditch was 
frozen over, and the ice would not bear, on account of the thaw 
and heavy rains. The violence of the storm was of great advan- 
tage to them. 

After all were passed over, they took the roed towards Thebes, 
the.better to conceal their retreat ; because it was not likel]^ that 
they would flee towards a city of the enemy's. And accordingly, 
they perceived the besiegers, with torches in their hands, pursumg 
them in the road that led to Athens. After keeping that towards 
Thebes about six or seven stadia,* they turned short towards the 
mountain, and resumed the road towards Athens, whither 212 ar- 
rived, out of 220 who had quitted the place ; the rest having re- 
turned back throuffh fear, one archer excepted, who was taken on 
the side of the 3itch of contravallation. ' The besiegers, ailer 
having pursued them to no purpose, returned to their camp. 

In the mean time, the PlatsBans who remaiiiod in the city sup« 
posing that all their companions had been killed (because those 
who returned, to justify themselves, afiirr^ed they were,) sent a 
herald to demand the dead bodies ; but being told the true state of 
the af&ir, he withdrew. 

* Upwatita of a quarter of a ieagus. 
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About the end of thn following campaign,* which is that wherein 
Mitylene was taken, the Platteans heirs in absolute want of pro- 
visions, and unable to make the least defence, surrendered, upon 
condition that they should not be punished rill they had been tried 
by the due forms of justice. Five comn.ji8ioners came for this 
purpose from Ltcedcmon ; and these, witl'out charging them with 
any crime, barely asked them, whether thev had done any service 
to the Lacedaemonians and the a'lies in this war ? The Platsbans 
were much surprised, as well as embarrassed, by this question; and 
were sensible, that it had been suggested by the Thebans, their 
professed enemies, who had vowed tneir destruction. They there- 
fore put the Lacedsemonians in mind of the services they had cioue 
to Greece in general, both at the battle of Artemisium, and that of 
Platoeie : and particularly in Laceda^monia, at the time of the earth- 
quake, which was followed by tiie revolt of their slaves. The only 
reason (they declared) of their having joined the Athenians after- 
wards, was, to defend themselves from the hostilities of the The- 
bans, against whom they had impiored the 0«sistance of the Lace- 
da*monians to Ho purpose : that if it was imputed to them for a 
crime, which was only their misfortune, it ought not however en- 
tirely to obliterate the remembrance of their former services. Cast 
your eyes, said they, on the monuments of your ancestors which you 
see here, to whom we annually pay all tlie honours which can be ren- 
dered to the manes of the dead. You thought Jit to intrust their 
bodies with us, as we were eye-witnesses of their bravery: and yet you 
will now ^ive up their ashes to their murderers^ in abandoning" us to 
the Thebans, who fought against them cU the battle qfPlaiasce. Will 
you enslave a province where Greece recovered its liberty? Will 
you destroy the temples of those gods, to whom you are indebted Jot 
victory? Will you abolish the memory of their founders, who con- 
tributed so greatly to youi sqf<ity / On this occasion, we may ven- 
ture to say, our interest is inseparable from ^your glory: and you 
cannot deliver up your ancient friends and benefactors to tfie unjust 
hatred of the Thebans, without overwhelming yourselves with eternal 
infamy. 

One would conclude, that these just remonstrances should have 
made some impression on the Lacedaemonians; but they were 
biassed more by the answer the Thebans made, which was ex- 
pressed in the most haughty and bitter terms against the Platieans 
and besides, they had {wrought their instructions from Lacedeemon. 
They adhered therefore to their first question, Whether the Pla- 
tceans had done them any service since the war? and making them 
pass tne after another, as they severally answered JVb, they were 
immediately butchered, and not one escaped. About 200 were killed 
in this manner; and tv;enty-tive Athenians, who were among them 
met with the same unhappy fate. Their wives, who had been 

• Tbncyd. L Ui. p. SOS-^O. Dlod. L xUl p. 10), 
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taken prisoners, were reduced to slavery The Thebans after 
wards peopled their city with exiles from Megara and Platee ; but 
the year aHer they demolished it entirely, it was in this manner 
that the Lacedaemonians, in the hopes of reaping great advantages 
from the Thebans, sacrificed the Platieans to their animosity, nine- 
ty-three years after their first alliance with the Athenians. 
A. M. 357& In the sixth year of the war of Foloponnesus the 

AnL J. c. 438. plague broke out anew in Athens,* and again dwept 
away ^eat numbers. 

SECTION IV. 

The Atheniana possess themselvesi of Pylus. and iure afterwards oesieged in It Tb« 
Spartans are shut up in the little island of Spbaoieria. Cleou makes tiims«tf niaa* 
ter of it. Artaxerzes diea 

Tfie sixth and teverUh yean of the war. 

I pass over several particular incidents of the succeeding cam- 
paigns, which differ very little from one another ; the Lacediemo- 
nians making regularly every year incursions into Attica, and the 
Athenians into Peloponnesus : I Ukewise omit some sieges in dif- 
A. M. 3579. ferent places : that o. Pylus,f a little city of Messe- 
Ant. J. c. 435. nia, only 400 furlongsj from Lacedsmon, was one of 
the most considerable. The Athenians, headed by Demosthenes, 
had taken that city, and fortified themselves very strongly in it ; 
this was the seventh year of the war. The Laccdtemonians left 
Attica immediately, in order to go and recover that place, and ac- 
cordingly they attacked it both by sea and land. Brasidas, one of 
thoir leaders, signalized himself here by the most extraordinary 
acts of bravery. Ooposite to the city was a little island called 
Sphacteria, from whence the besieged might be greatly annoyed, 
and the entrance of the harbour shut up. They therefore threw a 
chosen body of Lacedemonians into it; making, in all, 420, exclu- 
sive of the Helots. A battle was fought at sea, in which the Athe- 
nians were victorious, and accordingly erected a trophy. They 
surrounded the island, and set a guard over every part of it, to 
prevent any of the inhabitants from going out, or any provisions 
being brought in to them. 

The news of the deftat being come to Sparta, the magistrate 
thought the affair of the utmost importance, and therefore came 
himself upon the spot, in order that he mi^ht be better abie to take 
proper measures; when, concludinof that it would be hnpossible for 
nim to save those who were in the island, and that they at last 
must necessarily be starved out, or be taken by some other means, 
he proposed an accommodation. A suspension of arms was con- 
cluded, in order to give the Lacedaemonians time to send to Athens. 

• Thttejd. I. vill. p. 232. f IW -^ 1. iv. p. «53-280. Di--* i xiL p. 11»-114. 

} Tweoty French leagues. 
P 2 
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but upon condition that m the mean time they should surrender up 
all their galleyu, and not attack the place either by sea or land, till 
tJie return of the ambassadors : that if they complied with these 
conditions, the AUienians would permit them to carry provisions to 
those who were in the island, at the rate of so much for the mas- 
ter,* and half for the servant ; and that the whole should be done 
publicly, and in sight of both armies : that, on the other side, the 
Athenians should be allowed to keep guard round the island, to 
prevent any thing from going in or out of it, but should not attack 
It in any manner : that in case this agreement should be infringed 
in the least, the truce would be broken ; otherwise, that it should 
continue in full force till the return of the ambassadors, whom the 
Athenians obliged themselves, by the articles," to convey and br'mg 
back ; and that then the Lacedocmonions should have their ships 
restored, in the same condition in which they had been delivered 
up. Such were the articles of the treaty. The Lacedaemonians 
began to put it in execution, by surrendering about threescore 
ships ; afler which they sent ambassadors to Athens. 

Being admitted to audience before the people, they began by 
saying, that they were come to the Athenians to sue for that peace 
which they themselves were, "^ little before, in a condition to 
grant : that it depended only upon them to acquire the glory of 
having restored the tranquillity of all Greece, as the Lacedsemo- 
nians consented to their being arbitrators in this treaty : that the 
danger to which their citizens were exposed in the island, had de- 
termined them to take such a step as could not but be very grating to 
Lacedjeraonians : however, that their affairs were far from being 
desperate, and therefore, that now was the time to establish, be- 
tween the two republics, a firm and solid friendship ; because the 
affairs of both were still fluctuating, and fortune had not yet de- 
clared absolutely in favour of cither: that the gods frequently 
abandoned those whom success makes proud, by shifting the scene, 
and rendering them as unfortunate as they before had been happy ; 
that they ought to consider, that the fate of arms is very uncertain; 
and that the means to establish a lasting peace, is not to triumph 
over an enemy by oppressing him, but to agree to a r<^conciliation 
on just- and reasonable terms: for then, conquered by generosity 
and not by violence, his future thoughts being all employed, not on 
revenge, but on gratitude, he makes it both his pleasure and his 
duty to observe his engagements with inviolable fidelity. 

The Athenians had now a happy opportunity for terminating the 
war, by a peace which would have been no less glorious to them 
than advantageous to all Greece. But Cleon, who had a great, 
ascendant over the people, prevented so important a benefit. They, 
therefore, answered, by his advice, that those who were in the 

*■ For the mastere, two Attic choenices of flour, making about four pounds and a half, 
two cotyi«>«, or lialf pints, of wine, and a piece of meat : witli lialf this quantltv tat tb» 
servants. ' 
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island shonld first surrender at discretion ; and afterwards be car-* 
ried to Athens, on the condition of being sent back from it, as soon 
as the LacedcBmonians should have restored the cities which the 
Athenians had been forced to give up by the last treaty ; and that 
these things being done, a firm and lasting peace should be con- 
cluded. The Lacedsemonians demanded that deputies should be 
appointed, and that the Athenians should engage to ratify what 
they should conclude. But Cleon exclaimed against this proposal, 
and said, it was plain they did not deal fairly, since they would not 
negotiate with the people, but with individuals, whom they might 
easily bribe ; and that, if they had any thing to offer, they should 
do it immediately. The Lacedoemonians, finding there was no pos- 
sibility for them to treat with the people without advising with 
their allies, and that if any tjiing were to be granted by them to 
their prejudice they must be responsible for it, w-ent away withput 
concluding any thing ; fully persuaded that they must not expect 
equitable treatment from the Athenians, in the present state of 
their affairs and disposition occasioned by their prosperity. 

As soon as they were returned to Pylus, the suspension ceased ; 
but when the LacedsBraonians came to demand back their ships, 
the Athenians refused to give them up, upon pretence that the 
treaty had been infringed in some particulars of little consequence. 
The Lacedaemonians inveighed strongly against this refusal, as be- 
ing a manifest perfidy ; and immediately prepared for war with 
greater vigour and animosity than before. A haughty carriage in 
success, and want of faith in the observance of /eat «, never fail, 
at last, to involve a people in great calamities. This will appear 
by the sequel. ^ ( 

The Athenians continued to keep a strict guard round the island, 
to prevent any provisions from being brought into it, and hoped 
that they should soon be able to starve out the enemy. But the 
Lacedffiraonians engaged the whole country in their interest by the 
views of gain, by affixing a high price upon provisions, and giving 
such slaves their freedom as should convey any into it. Provisions 
were therefore now brought (at the hazard of men's lives) from all 
parts of Peloponnesus. There were even divers who swam from 
the coast to the island, opposite to the harbour, and drew after 
them goat-skins filled with pounded linseed, and poppy-seed mixed 
with honey. 

Those who were besieged in Pylus were reduced to almost the 
like extremities, being in want both of water and provisions. 
When advice was brought to Athens, that their countrymen, so 
far from reducing the enemy by famine, were themselves almost 
starved ; it was feared, that as it would not be possible for the fleet to 
subsist during the winter on a desert coast which belonged to the 
enemy, nor to lie at anchor in so dangerous a road, the island must 
by that means be less securely guarded, which would give the pri- 
soners an opportunity of escaping. But the circumstance they 
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-chiefly dreaded was, leat the Lacediepoiuaiis, after their coBntry- 
men were once extricated from th^ir danger^ should refuse to hearken 
to any conditions of peace ; so that they now repented their having 
refused it when offered them. 

Cleon saw plainly that these complaints would all fall upon him. 
He therefore hegan hy asserting, that the report of the extreme 
want of provisions, to which the Athenians hoth within and with- 
out Pylus were said to be reduced, was absolutely false. He next 
exclaimed, in presence of the people, against the supineness and in- 
activity of the leaders who besieged the island, pretending, that 
were they to exert the least vigour and bravery, they might soon 
make themselves masters of it ; and that had he the command, he 
would soon take it. Upon this he was immediately appointed to 
command the expedition ; Nicias, who was before ele>3ted, resign- 
ing voluntarily that honour to him, either through weakness, for 
he was naturally timid, or out of a political view, m order that the 
ill success, which it was generally believed Cleon would meet with 
in this enterprise, mifht lose him the favour of the people. Cleon 
was greatly surprised as well as embarrassed ; for he did not ex- 
pect mat the Athenians would take him at his word, he being a 
finer talker than soldier, and much more able with his tongue than 
his sword. He for some time desired leave to waive the honour 
they offered him, for which he alleged several excuses; but .finding 
that the more he declined the command the more they pressed 
him to accept it, he changed his note ; and supplying his want of 
courage with rud'^^A^ntade, he declared before the whole assem- 
bly, with a firm und resolute air, that he would bring, in twenty 
days, those of the is^rind prisoners, or lose his life. The whole 
assembly, on hearing these words set up a laugh ; for they knew 
the man. 

Cleon, however, contrary to the expectation of every body, made 
good his words. He and Demosthenes (the other chief) landed in 
the island, attacked the enemy with great vigour^ drove them from 
post to post, and gaining ground perpetually, at last forced them 
to the extremity of the island. The LacedoBmonians had gained a 
fort that was thought inaccessible. There they drew up in battle- 
array, faced about to that side where alone they could be attacked, 
and defended themselves like so many lions. As the engagement 
had lasted the greatest part of the day, and the soldiers w«re op- 
pressed with heat and weariness, and parched with thirst, the 
general of the Messenians, directing himself to Cleon and Demos- 
thenes, said, that all ' their efibrts would be to no purpose, unless 
they charged the enemy's rear ; and promised, if they would ffive 
him but some troops armed with missive weapons, that he would by 
some means or other find a passage. Accordingly, he and his fol- 
lowers climbed up certain steep and craggy places which were 
not guarded, when coming down unperceived into the fort, he ap- 
peared on a sudden at the backs of the Lacedfemonians, which en- 
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fxrely damped their courage, and afterwards completed their over- 
throw. They now made b»il a very feeble resistance ; and beinff 
oppressed with numbers, attacked on all sides, and dejected 
through fatigue and •despair, they began to give way ; but the 
Atheiiaos seized on all the passes to cut off their retreat. Cleon 
and Demosthenes, finding that should the battle continue not a 
man of them would escape, and being desirous of carrying them 
tlive to Athens, they commanded their soldiers to desist ; and 
caused proclamation to be made by a herald, for them to lay down 
their arms and surrender at discretion. At these words, tha 
greatest part lowered their shields, and clapped their hands in to- 
ken of approbation. A kind of suspension of arms was agreed 
upon ; and their commander desi *ed leave might be granted him to 
despatch a messenger to the camp, to know the resolution of the 
generals. This was not allowed, but tbey called heralds from the 
coast; and after several messages, a Lacedemonian advanced 
forward, and cried aloud, that they were permitted to treat with 
the enemy, provided they did not submit to dishonourable terms. 
Upon this they held a conference ; after which they surrendered at 
discretion, and were kept till the next day. The Athenians then 
raising a trophy, and restoring the Lacedemonians their dead, em- 
barked for their own country, after distributing their prisoners 
araoug the several ships, and committing the guard of them to the 
captain of the galleys. 

In this battle \2B Lacedsemonians fell, out of 420, which waa 
their number at first; so that there survived not quite 300, 120 of 
whom were Spartans, that is, inhabitants of the city of Sparta. 
The siege of the island (computing from the beginning of it, and 
including the time employed in the truce) had lasted threescore 
and twelve days. They ail now left Pylus ; and Cleon's promise, 
though so vain and rash, was found literally fulfilled. But the most 
surprising circumstance was, the capitulation that had been made ; 
for it was believed the Lacedemonians, so far from surrendering 
their arms, would die sword in hand. 

Being come to Athens, it was decreed that they should remain 
prisoners till a peace was concluded, provided the Lacedemonians 
did not make any incursions into their country, for that then they 
should all be put lo death. They left a garrison in Pylus. The 
Messenians of Naupactus, who had formerly possessed it, sent 
thither the flower of their youth, who very much infested the Lace- 
dsmonians by their incursions ; and as these Messenians spoke the 
langruage of the country, they prevailed with a great number of 
slaves to join them. The Lacedemonians, dreading a greater evil, 
Kent several deputations to Athens, but to no purpose ; the Athenians 
being too much elated with their prosperity, and especially their 
Jate success, to listjpn to any terms. 

In the seventh year of the Pelopohnesian war,* Artaxerxes sent 

» ♦ TUucyd. L Iv. p. 285, 288. 
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to the Lacedflemomans an ambassador named Artaphemea, with a 
letter written in the Afisjrrian knguagne, in which he said, that he 
had received many embassies from them, but the parport of them 
an differed so widely, that he could not comprehend what it was 
they reiquested : that in this uncertainty, he had tJiooght proper to 
send a Persian to acquaint them, that if they had any proposals to 
make, thej had onlv to send a person in whom they could confide along 
with him, from whonl he might be exactly mfbmied of what they 
desired. This ambassador, arriving at Eion, on the river Strymon» 
in Thrace, was there taken prisoner, about the close of this year, 
by one of the admirals of the Athenian fleet, who sent him to Athens. 
He was treated with the utmost civifity and respect; the Athenians 
being extremely desirous of recovering the favour of the idng his 
master. 

The year following, as soon as the season would permit the 
Athenians to put to sea, they sent the ambassador back in one of 
their ships at the pubhc expense; and appointed some of their citi« 
sens to wait upon him to the court of Persia, in quafity of ambassa- 
dors. Upon mnding at Ephesus, tbcy were informed that Arta- 
zerxes was dead ; whereupon the Athenian ambassadors, thrnkms 
it not advisable to proceed farther after this new8> took leav« tS 
ArtapherneS) and returned to their own countij. 
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CHAPTER I. 

This chapter contains the history of thirteen years of the Pelo* 
ponnesian war, to the nineteenth inclusively. 

SECTION L 

The very short reigns of Xerxes n. and Sogdianus. ' Thej sre sncceeded hy Darlia 
Nothus. He puts a stop to the insurrection of Egypt, and that of Media. He 
bestows on Cyrus, his youngfst sou, the supreme cooiniand of all Asia Minor. 

A. M. 3S79. Artaxerxeb died about the beginning of the forty- 

Ant J. c. 425. ninth year of his reign.* Xerxes, who succeeded 
him, was the only son which the /queen his wife brought him : but 
he had seventeen others by his concubines, among whom was Sog- 
dianus (who is called Secondianus by Ctesias,) Ochus, and Arsites. 
A M. 3580. Sogdianus, in concert with Pharuacias one of Xerxes's 
Am J. c. «4. eunuchs, came insidiously, one festival day, te the 
new king, who, af);er drinking too immoderately, was retired to his 
chamber, in order to give the fumes of the wme he had drunk time 
to evaporate ; where he killed him without any difficulty, afler he. 
Lad reigned but forty-five days ; and was declared kin^ in liis stead. 
He was scarce on the throne, when he put to deaUi Bagorazus, 
the most faithful of all his Other's eunuchs. It was he who had 
been appointed to superintend the funeral obsequies of Artaxerxes, 
and of the queen, Xerxes's mother, who died the same day as her 
husband. After having deposited the two bodies in the mausoleum 
where the kings of Persia were interred, he found, at his return, 
Sogdianufl on Uie ihrone, who did not receive him favourably, upon 

• CtM. c xIvlL-IL DUnLLzIL^IUL 
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account of some difference with him during the lifetime of Ma 
father. But. the new kingrdid not stop here: not long after he 
took an opportunity to quarrel with him, on some trifling cirenm- 
stancc relating to the obsequies of his fkther, and caused him to be 
■toned. 

By these two murders, that of his brother Xerxes and of Bago- 
razus, he became the horror of the army and nobility, so that he 
did not think himself safe on a throne to which he had forced his 
way by such enormous crimes. He suspected that bis brothers 
harboured the like design ; and Ochus, to whom his father had left 
the government of Ilyrcania, was the chief object of his suspicion. 
Accordingly he sent for him, with the intention of getting hira 
murdered as soon as he arrived. However, Ochua, who saw 
through his design, delayed coming upon various pretences ; which 
he continued till he advanced at the head of a strong army, which 
he openly declared he would employ, to revenge the death of Lis 
brother Xerxes. This declaration brought over to him a great 
number of the nobility, and several governors of the provinces, 
who were justly dissatisfied at Sogdianus's cruelty and ill conduct- 
They put the tiara, which was the mark of regal dignity, on 
Ochus^s head, and proclaimed him kii>g. Sogdianus, seeing him- 
self abandoned in this manner, was as mean and cowardly in the 
slight defence he made to maintain his crown, as he had before 
been unjust and barbarous in usurping it. Contrary to the adviee 
of his best friends, and the wisest of those who still adhered to 
him, he concluded a treaty with his brother, who, getting him into 
his hands, caused him to be thrown into ashes, where he died a 
cruel death. This was a kind of punishment peculiar to the 
Persians, and exercised only on gre?\. criminals.* One of the 
largest towers was filled to a certaiii height with ashes. The 
criminal then was thrown headlong from \hQ top of the tower into 
them ; after which, the ashes were by a wheel turned perpetually 
round him, till he was suffocated. Thus this wicked prince lost 
his life and empire, which he enjoyed only six months and ^eeo 
days. 

A. M. 3581. • Ochus, by the death of Sogdianus, now saw hiro- 

Ant J. c. 423. self possGsscd of the empire. As soon as be was 
well settled in it, he changed bis name from Ochus to that of Da- 
rius. To distinguish him, historians add the epithet Ncdcf , signi- 
fying bastard. He reigned nineteen years. 

Arsites, seeing in what manner Sogdianus had snpplanted 
Xerxes, and had himself been dethroned by Ochus, meditated to 
serve the latter in the same manner. Though he was his brother 
by the father's as well as the mother's side, he openly revolted 
against him, and was assisted in it by Artyphius, son of Megaby- 
xus. Ochus, whom hereafter we shall always call Darius, sent 

• VaLMai.].U.cX 8 Blaccab. c zitt. 
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Aftasyras, one of his generals^ against Artyphios; and* himself, at 
the head of another army, marched against Arsites. Artypbius, 
with the Grecian troops in his pay, twice defeated the geneffd sent 
against him. But engaging a third time, the Greeks were cor- 
rupted, and he himself was beaten, and forced to surren Jer, upon 
his heing flattered with hopes that a p9.rdon would be ^^ranted him. 
The king would have had him put to death, but was diverted from 
that resolution by queen Parysatis, Darius's sister and queen. She 
was also the daughter of Artaxerxes, but not by the same mother 
IS Darius. She was an intriguing, artful woman ; and the kin^ 
ker husbai^d was governed by her on most occasions. I'he counsel 
she now gave was perfidious to the last degree. She advised him 
to exercise his clemency towards Artyphius, and show him kind 
usage, in order that his brother might hope, when he heard of his 
treating a rebellious servant with so much g nerosity, that he 
himself should meet at least with as mild treatment, and tliereby 
be prompted to lay down his arms. She added, that when once 
be should have seized that prince, he might dispose of him and 
Artyphius as he pleased. Darius followed hor counsel, which 
proved successful. Arsites being informed of the gentle usage 
which Artyphius met with, concluded that, as he was the king's 
brother, he should consequently meet with still more indulgent 
treatment ; and with this hope he concluded a treaty, and surren- 
dered himself. Darius was very much inclined to save his life : but 
Parysatis, by incidcating to him, thdt it was necessary to pcnish 
this rebel in order to secure himself, at last prevailed with him to 
, put his brother to death, and accordingly he was suffocated in 
ashes with Artyphius. However, Darius had a violent struggle 
with himself before he could consent to this sacrifice, faavin£^ 
very tender a^ection for his brother. He afterwards put 8<1R 
other persons to death, which executions did not procure him the 
tranquillity he had expected from them ; for his reign was after- 
wards disturbed. with such violent commotions, that he enjoyed but 
little repose. 

A. M. 3M0. One of the most dangerous was occasioned by the 

AolJ. C.4M. rebellion of Pisuthnes,* who, being governor of 
Lydia, wanted to throw off his allegiance to the Persian empire, 
and make himself king in h*s province. What flattered him with 
the hopes of succeeding in th^s attempt was, his having a consi- 
derable body of Grecian troops, which he had raised and enlisted 
in his service, under the command of Lycon the Athenian. Darius 
^Bent Tis^aphemes agaiast this rebel, and ffavehim, with a consider- 
able army, the commission of governor ofLydia, of which he was to 
dispossess Pisuthnes. Tissaphemes, who was an artful man, and 
capable of acting in all characters, found means of tampering with 
the Greeks under Pisuthnes ; and by dint of presents and promises, 
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brought orer the troops with their general to his partyi. Pisathnes, 
who was too much weakened by this desertion to carry on hia 
designs, surrendered, upon his being flattered with the h )pes of 
obtaining his pardon ; but the instant he was brought before the 
king, he was sentenced to be suffocated in ashes, and met with the 
same fate as the rest of the rebels who had preceded him. But 
his death did not entirely put an end to all trouble ; for Amorges 
his son,* with the remainder of his army, still made head against 
Tissaphemes, and for two years laid waste the maritime pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor, till he at last was taken by the Greeks of 
Peloponnesus, in lasus, a city of Ionia, and delivered up by them 
to Tissaphemes, who put liim to f'eath. 

Darius was involved .in fresh troubles by one of his ennuchs.f 
This kind of officers had, for many years, acquired considerable 
power in the co :rt of Persia ; and we shall find, by the se- 
quel of this history, that they always governed absolutely in 
it. We may form an idea of their character,! and the danger to 
which they expose princes, by the pictui^ which Dioclesian, after 
he had resigned th*^ empire, and reduced himself to a private sta- 
tion of life, drew of freedmen, who had orained a like ascendant 
over the Roman emperors. Four or Jive persons^ says he, who are 
ch»tly united, and resolutely determined to impose on a prince^ may 
do it very easily. Huy never show things to him but in such a hgfd 
as they are sure will please. They conceal tohaiever would con- 
tribute to enlighten him ; and cls they alone beset him conHnually, 
he cannot be informed of any thiftg but through their channely and 
knows nothing but what they think JU to suggest to him. Hence it 
is^that he bestows imploymerJs on tfwse whom he ought to exclude 
^^n them ; and, on the other side^ removes fronn offices such persons 
as are most worthy offUling them In a word, the best prince is often 
sold by these men, though he be ever so vigilant, and in despite of his 
distrust and suspicion of them. Quid mult a ? Ut Diocletianu£ ipse 
dJcebat, bonus, cautus, optimus vcnditur imperator. ' 

In this manner was Daring's court governed. Three eunuchs had I 
usurped aU power in it ;i an infallible mark that a government is | 
bad, and the prince of little merit. But on*" of those Uiree eunuchs, 
whose name was Artoxares, presided over and governed the rest. 
He had found Darius's weak side, by which he insinuated himself 
into his confidence. He had studied all his passions, in order to 
indulge them, and rovem his prince by their means* He plunged 
him continuaDy in j/leasures and amusements, to euOTOss his whole 
authority to Iiiinself. In fine, under the name and prot'H^tion of 4 
queen Parysatis, to whose will and pleasure he was the most de- 
voted of slaves, he disposed of all the affairs of the empire, and no- 
thing was transacted but by his orders. Intoxicated by the supreme. 

• Tbucyd. I. ylll. p. 554-«B. f Cte^ c «i. 1 Vopls. in ^.t Aurellan. Impei; 
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9 'itlKHity which the favour o^ his soverei^ gave him, he resolved 
to make himself kiag, instead of being prime minister ; and accoid* 
ingly formed a design to rid himseEf of Darius, and after v^arda 
Bscend the tiirone. However, his plot being discovered, he was 
seized and delivered up to Parysatis, who put him to a most igno- 
minious and cruel death. 

But the greatest misfortune which happened to Darius during 
the whole course of his reign, was the revolt of the Egyptians? 
This terrible blow fell out the same year with Pisuthnes*s rebellion. 
Bat Darius could not reduce Egypt as he had done that rebel. The 
Egyptiansjf weary of the Persian government, flocked from all 
parts to Amyrteeus of Sais, who at last was come out of the fens, 
where he had defended himself since the suppression of the revolt 
of Inarus. The Persians were driven out, and Amyrtaeus pro- 
claimed king of Egypt, where he reigned six years. 

After having established himself securely on the throne, and en- 
tirely expelled the Persians out of Egypt, ne prepared to pursue 
them as far as Phcenicia, and had already concerted measures with 
the Arabians to attack them in that country. News of this being 
brought the king of Persia, he recalled the fleet which he had pro- 
mised the Lacedemonians, to employ it in the defence of his own 
dominions. 

Whilst Darius was carryinff on the war in Egypt and Arabia, the 
Medes rebelled ; however, they were defeated, and reduced to 
their allegiance by force of arms. To punish them for this revolt, 
their yoke (till then easy enough) was made heavier ; a fate that 
rebellious subjects always experience, when the govemmenfwhich 
they endeavoured to throw off" gains the upper hand. 

Darius's arms seem to have had the like| success against the 
Egyptians.! Amyrtieus dying after he had reigned six year4p|he 
probably was killed in a battle,) Herodotus observes, it was by the 
permission of the Persians that Pausirus his son succeeded bun in 
the throne. To effect this, they must either have been masters of 
Egjrpt, or their party the strongest in that kingdom. 
A. M. 3597. After having, crushed the rebels in Media, and re- 

Ant J. c. 407. stored the afl^irs of Egypt to their former situation, 
Darius gave Cyrus, the youngest or his sons, the supreme com- 
mand of all the provinces of Asia Minor ; an important commission, 
by which he made all the provincial governors in that part of the 
empire dependant upon him. 

I thought it necessary to anticipate events, and draw together 
the facts which related to the kings of Persia : to prevent my be- 
ing often obliged to interrupt the history of tne G/eeks, to which I 
now return. 

• EuMb. induon. f TJiucyd. ) 1. p. ?2, 73. t Herod. 1. ilL«. IS. 
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SECTION a. 

Tba AlbanlMM make tkcBMelret maatera of die Mland ef Cythen. Expedidone ctf 
Braridea Into Thrace He taket AmiuiipoHs. Tbicydides tbe historiaa k JMiiialieii. 
A kattla ia fwglit near Delliun, wiiereUie Aibeaiaoa are^efcaled. 

7^ eighik year tf ikt War. 

The three or iour campaigns which foUowed the reduction of the 
■mall island of Sphactena, were distinguished by very few consi- 
derable events. 

A. M. 35H0. The Athenians under Nicias took the island of Cy- 

Aat J. c. «4. thera,* situated on the coast of Lacedcmonia, near 
cape Malea, and from thence they infested the whole country. 

Brasidas, on the other side, marched towards Thrace.f The 
Lacedemonians were induced by more than one motive to under- 
take this expedition ; imagining they should oblige the Athenians 
who had fallen upon them in their country, to divide their forces. 
The inhabitants of it invited them thither, and offered to pay the 
army. In fine, they were extremely glad to embrace that opportu- 
nity to rid themselves of the Helots, whom they expected to rise in 
rebellion, since the taking of Pylus. . They had already made away 
with 2000 of them in a most horrid manner. Upon the specious 
pretence of rewarding merit even in slaves, but in reality to get rid 
of a body of men wh^ courage they dreaded< thev caused procla- 
mation to be made, that such of the Helots as had done the great- 
est service to the state in the last campaign, should enter their 
names in the public re^sters, in order to Uieir being made free. 
Accordingly 2000 gave m their names. They were carried in pro- 
cession through the temples, with chaplets of fiowers on their heads, 
as if they were really to be set at liberty. After this ceremony they all 
disappeared, and were never heard of more. We have here an in- 
stance, in what manner a suspicious policy and power when tilled 
with jealousy and distrust, excite men to the blackest crimes, with- 
out scrupling to make even religion itself, and the authority of the 
gods, subservient to their dark desi^s. 

They therefore sent 700 Helots with Brasidas^ whom they had ap- 
pointod to head this enterprise. This general brought over several 
cities, either by force or Secret understanding, and still more by his 
wisdom and moderation. The chief of these were Acanthus and Sta- 
gyra, which were two colonies from Andros. He also marched after- 
wards towards Amphipolis,| an Athenian colony, un the river Stry- 
mon. The inhabitants immediately despatched a messiage to Tbu- 
cydides{ the Athenian general, who was then in Thrasus, a littTe 
island of the ^gean sea, half a day's journey ftrom Amphipolis. He 
instanUy set sail with seven ships that were near him, to secure the 

• Thucyd^ 1. iv. p.9», t Ibid. p. 304-^1. Diod. I. z)I. p. 117, 118. t Tbacyd 
L iv. p. 39l>-324. $ Ttae laine who wrote tbe hietory of tbe PelopoBBenan wat. 
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place before Brasidas could seize it ; or, at worst, to get into Eion, 
which lay very near Amphipolis. Brasidas, who was afraid of Thu-> 
cydides, from his great influence infill that country, where he was 
possessed of some gold mines, made all the despatch imagmable, to 
get thither before hini ; and offered such advantageous conditions 
to the besieged, who did not expect succours so soon, that they sur* 
rendered. Thucydides arrived the same evening at Eion ; and had 
he failed to come that day, Brasidas would have taken possession of 
it the next morning by day-break. Although Thucydides had made all 
imaginable despatch, the Athenians however charged him with be- 
ing the cause of the taking of Amphipolis, and accordingly banished 
hiffl. 

The Athenians were greatly afflicted at the loss of that city, as 
well because they drew great revenues from it, and timber to 
build their ships, as because it was a door for entering Thrace. They 
were afraid that cJl their allies in that neighbourhood would revolt ; 
especially as Brasidas discovered great moderation and juslAce, and 
coBtmually gave out that he came with no other view than to free 
the country. He declared to the several nations, that at his leaving 
Sparta, he had taken an oath, in the presence of the magistrates, 
to leave to all those the enjoyment of their liberties, who would 
conclude an alliance with him ; and that he ou^htto be considered 
as the most abandoned of men, should he employ oaths to ensnare 
their credulity. For, in his opinion, a fraud cloaked with a Mpeciotu 
pretence, rejects infinitely greater dishonour on persons in high 
stations, them open violence : because the kUter is the effect of the power 
which Jforiuns has put into our handsy and the former is founded 
wholly on perfidy, which is the pest of society. Jfow /, said he, 
should do a great disservice to my country, besides dishcmouring it 
enlirely, if, by procuring it some slight advantages, I should ruin the 
reptxtaUon it enjoys of being just anit faithful to its promises ; which 
renders it much mare powerful than all its forces united together, 
because this acquires it the esteem and confidence of other states. Upon 
such noble and equitable principles as these Brasidas always regu- 
lated his conduct ; believing, that the strongest bulwark 6f a state 
is justice, moderation, integrity, and the firm persuasion which their 
neighbours and allies entertain, that they are incapable of harbouring 
a desi^ to usurp their dominions, or deprive them of their liberty. 
By this conduct he brought over a great number of tlie enemy's 
allies. 

The Athenians,''' under the command of Demosthenes and Hip- 
pocrates, had entered Boeotia, expecting that several cities would 
loin them the moment they should appear. The Thebans marched 
out to meet them near Delium. A considerable engagement en- 
sued, in which the Athenians were defeated and put to night. So- 
crates was in this battle ;f and Laches, who accompanied that great 

* Thacyd. I. Iv. p. 311^19. t Plat, in Lacb. p 181. In Ccmvlv. p. 22L 
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man in it, ffives tke ibUowing tesrtimony of him in Plato ; that had 
the rest orthe army behav^ as ^rallantly as Socrates, the Atheni- 
ans would not have sustaineMhat loss before Delium. He was 
borne a^ay by the crowds who fled, and was on foot : Aleibiades, 
who was on horse-back, when he saw him, rode up to him, and did 
not stir from him, but defended lum with the utmost bravery from 
the enemy who were pursuing him. 

After the battle, the victors besieged the city. Am<Hig other 
engines employed by them to batter it, they used one of a very ex- 
traordinary kind. This was a long piece of timber, cut into two 
parts, and afterwards made hoUow and joined again, so that its 
shape resembled very much that of a flute. At one of the ends was 
fixed a lonff iron tube, to which a caldron was hung; so that by 
blowing a large pair of bellows at the other end of the piece of 
timber, the wind being carried from thence into the tube, lighted a 
great fire, with pitcn and brimstone, that lay in the caldron. 
This ea^gine being carried on carts as far as the rampart, to that 
part where it was fined with stakes and fences, threw out so great a 
flame, that the rampart being immediately abandoned^ and the 
palisades burnt, the city was easily taken. 

SECTION in. 

A fwehre^fflontlMl' traee ta ngreed npon between the two states. Deftfii of CleoB and 
BrAidaii. A treaty of peace for fifty years concluded between tlie AitMOians aud 
Ijacfdcmoulans. 

JVth/A, tenth, and eleventh years of the War. 

A. Iff. 3581. The losses and advantages on both sides had hitber- 

AnL J. c. 4S3. to been pretty equal ;* and the two nations began to 
grow weary of a war, which put them to great expense, and did not 
procure them any real advantage. A truce, for a year, was there- 
fore concluded between the Athenians and Lacedaemonians. The 
former resolved on it, in order to check the progress of Brasidas's 
conquests ; to secure tt^ir cities and fortresses ; and afterwards to 
conclude a general peace, in case they judged it would be of advan- 
tage to them. The latter were induced to it, in order that, by the 
sweets of repose, peace uiight become desirable to their enemy ; 
and to get out of their bands such of their citizens as the Athenians 
had taken prisoners in the island of Sphacteria ; and which they 
could never expect to do, if Brasidas extended his conquests far- 
ther. The news of their accommodation sensibly afflicted Brasidas, 
as it stopped him in the midst of his career, and disconcerted all hia 
projects. He could not even prevail with himself to abandon the 
city of Scione, which he had taken two days after the truce, but 
without knowing that it had been concluded. He went still far 

• Thuqyd. 1. Iv. p. ^98-333. Diod..L xii. p. ISft 
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tber, and did not scruple to take Menda, a little city not far from 
Scione, that surrendered to him as the former had done, which was 
a direct violation of the treaty: but Brasidas pretended he had other 
infractions to object to the Athenians. 

It will naturally be supposed that the latter did not patiently en- 
dure this conduct of Brasidas. Cleon, in all public assemblies, was 
for ever inflaming the minds of the Athenians, and blowing up th3 
fire of war. His great success in the expedition against Sphacteria 
had infinitely raised his credit with the people:* he now was grown 
insupportacbly proad, and his audaciousness was not to be restrain- 
ed. He had a vehement, impetuous, and furious kind of eloquence, 
which prevailed over the minds of his auditors, not so much by the 
strength of liis arguments, as by the boldness and fire of his style 
and declamation. It was Cleon who first set the example of bawl- 
in^^ in assemblies, where the greatest decorum and moderation had 
tiff then been observed ; of throwing his robe behind him, to give 
him the more liberty to display his arms ; of striking his thi^h ; and 
of running up and down the hustings while he was makmg his 
speech. In a word, he first introduced among the orators, and all 
those who interfered in afiairs of state, an ungovernable licen- 
tiousness, and a contempt of decency ; a licentiousness and con- 
tempt, which soon introduced terrible irregularities and confusion in 
public afi&irs 

Thns two men,f each on his own side, opposed the tranquillity 
of Greece, and raised, but in a very different way, an invincible 
obstacle to its peace. These were Cleon and Brasidas ; the for- 
mer, because the war screened his vices, and malversations ; and 
the latter, because it added new lustre to his virtue. And, indeed, 
it gave Cleon an opportunity of committing enormous oppressions, 
and Brasidas of performing great and noble actions. But their 
death, which happened about the same time, made way for a new 
accommodation. 

A. M. 3582. The Athenians had appointed Cleon to command 

Ant. J. 0. 423. the troops which were to oppose Brasidas,J and reduce 
those cities that had revolted from their alle^ance. They were 
solicitous for none of them so much as Amphipolis ; and Brasidas 
threw himself into that city, in order to defend it. Cleon had writ 
ten to Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, and to the king of the Odo- 
mantes, to furnish him with as many troops as possible, and with the 
uimost expedition. He waited for them, and had resolved not to 
march immediately towards the enemy : but finding hi^ soldiers, 
who had followed him involuntarily and with regret, grow weary 
of continuing so long inactive, and began to compare his cowardice 
and inexperience with the ability and valour of Brasidas. he could no 
longer bear their contempt and murmurs ; and imagining himself a 
great captain by his capture of S|^acteria, he now Jtancied tho 

* Pint. InvtL Nieto,p.S28. f Ibid. X Tluicyd. 1 iU p.343-351. Diod. 
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same g^ood fortane would attend him at Arophipolis. He therefore 
approached it, merely, as he said, to take a view of the place, and 
till such time as all his forces should be come up; Hot that lie thought 
he wanted them for carrying that city, or that he entertained any 
doubt of his success (for he was persuaded that no one would dare 
*^o oppose him,) but only to enable him to invest the place on all 
sides, and afterwards to take it by storm. Accordingly, he encamp- 
ed before Aniphipolis ; viewing very leisurely its situation, and 
fondly supposing that it would be in his power to retire whenever 
he pleased, without drawing the sword ; for not a man came out 
or appeared on the walls, and all the gates of the city were kept 
shut ; so that Cleon began to repent his not having brought the en- 
gines, imagining that he wanted only these to make hinuielf master 
of the city. Brasidas, who was perfectlv well acquainted with 
Cleon's disposition and character, studiously affected an air of fear 
and reserve, as a bait to his temerity, and to increase the good 
opinion he had of himself : besides, he knew that Cleon had brought 
with him the flower of the Athenian forces, and the choicest troops 
of Leinnos and of Imbrus. Accordingly, Cleon, despising an enemy 
that did not dare to appear before him, but diut himself up in a 
cowardly manner in the city, went boldly from place to place, with- 
out precaution or observing any discipline among his soldiers. 
Brasidas, whose intention was to attack him on a sudden beibte all 
his forces should be come up, thought this the critical juncture. 
He had concerted proper measures, and given the orders necessary. 
Accordingly, he made a sudden sally on the Athenians, which sur- 
prised and disconcerted them exceedingly. Immediately be lefl 
the main body and fled. Brasidas then turned the whole force of 
his arms against the right wing, which gave him a warm reception. 
Here he was wounded and disabled, upon which his soldiers carried 
liim off, unperceived by the Athenians. As for Cleon, not having 
resolved to fight, he fled^ and was killed by a soldier who happened 
to meet him. The troops he commanded defended themselves 
for some time, and sustained two or three attacks without giving 
ground, but at last they were universally broken and routed. Bra- 
sidas was then carried into the city, where he survived his victory 
but a few moments. 

The whole army being returned from the pursuit, stripped the 
dead, and afterwards set up a trophy. After which, aH the allies 
under arms solemnized the funeral obsequies of Brasidas in a pub- 
lic maimer ; and the inhabitants of Ampnipolis celebrated frineral 
Honours every year to his memory, as to a hero, with ^mes, com- 
bats, and sacrifices. They considered him as their founder ; and to 
secure this title the better to him, they demolished all the monu- 
ments of him who had really been so ;'*' m order that they might not 
appear to owe their establishment to an Athenian, and at the sama 

* Ac&on the Athenian. 
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tune make their court to the Lacediemoiuans, on whom they de- 
pcnded wholly for their security. The Athenians, af^er having 
carried off, with the consent or the victors, their dead, returnea 
to Athens, during which the Lacedemonians settled the affairs of 
Amphipolis. 

A saying is ascribed to the mother of Brasidas,^ which strong]]^ 
marks the Spartan character. As some persons were applauding 
m her presence the fine qualities and exalted actions of her ton, 
and declaring him superior to all other generals : You are migtaken^ 
says she ; mij son was a vaJiant man, bid Sparta has many citizens 
braver than he, A mother's generosity, in thus preferring the 
glory of the state to that of her son, was admired, and did not go 
unrewarded ; for the Ephori paid her public honours. 

After this last engageraent,f in which the two persons who were 
the greatest obstacles to peace lost their lives, both nations seemed 
more inclined to an accommodation, and the war was suspended in 
a manner on both sides. The Athenians, since the loss of the bat- 
tles of Delium and Amphipolis, which had very much brought down 
their haughtiness, were undeceived with regard to the hi^n opinion 
they had hitherto entertained of their own strength, that nad made 
them refuse the advantageous offers of their enemies. Besides, 
they were apprehensive of the revolt of their allies, who, being dis- 
couraged by their losses, might thereby be induced to abandon 
them, as several hail already donet These reflections made them 
strongly repent their not having concluded a treaty, after the ad- 
vantages they had gained at Pylus. The Lacedsmonians, on the 
other side, no longer flattered themselves with the hopes of being 
able to ruin the Athenians by laying waste their country ; and were 
besides dejected and terrified by their loss in the island, the greatest 
they had hitherto ever sustained. They also considered that their 
country was ravaged by the garrison of Pylus and Cythera ; that 
their slaves deserted ; that they had reason to dread a more consi- 
derable revolt; and that as the truce they had concluded with theiA- 
habitants of Argos was near expiring, they had reason to be appre- 
hensive of being abandoned by some of their aUies of Peloponnesus, 
as in fact they were. These severai motives, enforced by the de- 
sire they had of recovering their prisoners, the greatest part of 
whom were the most considerable citizens of Sparta, made them 
desire a peace. 

^Those who were most solicitous for having it concluded, and 
whose interest it was chiefly to wish it, were the chiefs of the two 
states, viz, Plistonax, kmg of Lacedeemonia, and Nicias, general of 
the Athenians. The former was lately returned from banishment, 
to which he had been sentenced on account of his being suspected 
to have received a bhbe, in order to draw off his troops fronr th^ 
Athenian territories; and to this precipitate retreat were ascribed 

♦Diod.1 iiLp.l2a. tTliucyd.Lv. p. 351-354. 
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■eTenl misfortunes which followed after it. He also was charged 
with having corrupted by gifts the priestess of Delphi, who had 
coimnandea the Spartans, in the name of the god, to recall him 
from his exile. Pbistonax was therefore desirous of peace, in order 
to put an end to these reproaches, which, on account of the perpe* 
tual calamities of the war, were daily revived. As for Nicias, the 
most fortunate general of his age, he was afraid lest some unhappy 
accident shouliTsully his glory ; and he wished to enjoy the fruits 
of peace in ease and tranquility, and to ensure the same happiness 
to his country. 

Both states began by agreeing to a suspension of arms for twelve 
months,* during which, being every day together, and tasting the 
Bweets of secunty and repose, and the pleasure of corresponding 
with their friends and with foreigners, they grew passionately de- 
sirous of leading an easy, undisturbed life, remote from the alarms 
of war and the horrors of blood and slaughter. They heard with 
the utmost demonstrations of joy the choruses of their tragedies 
sin^, Jtfay tpidera henceforward weave their cobwebs on our lances 
and shields ! And they remembered with pleasure him who said, 
Those who sleep in the arms of. peace, do not start from them at the 
90undofthe trumpet; and nothing interrupts their slumbers but ths 
peaceful crowing of the cock. 

The whole winter was spent in conferences and interviews, in 
which each party proposed their claims and pretensions.f At last, 
A. M. 3583. a peace was concluded and ratified for fifty years; one 
Ant J. €.481. of the chief articles of which was, that they should 
reciprocally restore the prisoners on each side. This treaty was 
concluded ten years and some days from the first declaration of the 
war. The Boeotians and Corinthians were exceedingly disgusted 
at it, and for that reason used their utmost endeavours to excite 
fresh troubles. But Nicias persuaded the Athenians and Laceds- 
monians to give the last hand to this peace,^ by concluding an 
alliance offensive and defensive, which would render them more 
formidable to those who should desire to break with them, and 
more assured with regard to each other. The Athenians, in conse- 
quence of this treaty, at last restored the prisoners they had taken 
m the iidand of Sphacteria. 

SECTION IV. . 

Aleibtades begim toa|jpear In public Hia character. He oppoaea Niclaa In every thing, 
and breaks the treaty he had cdncluded. The baniahmentof Hyperbolua puts an end 
totheOfltradam. 

Twelfth year of the War. 

Alcibiades now began to advance himself in the state,! and ap- 
pear in public assemblies. Socrates had attached himself to him 

• Thucyd. 1. v. p. 354. Plut. in Nic p. 538, 829. t Diod. 1. zlL n. Itk 

X Ttkocyd I. v.p. 358, 359. ^ Flut in Aldb. p. 193. IM. 
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tor many years, and adorned hia mind with a great variety of the 
noblest erudition. 

The strict intimacy between Alcibiades and Socrates is one of 
the most remarkable circmnstances in his life. This philosopher 
observing excellent natural quaUties in him, which were greatly 
heightened by the beauty of his person, bestowed incredible pains 
in cultivating so valuable a plan t, lest, being neglected, it should 
wither as it grew, and absolute] 7 degenerate. And, indeed, Alci- 
biades was exposed to numbeiless dangers; the nobility of his 
birth, his vast riches, the authoilty of his family, the influence of 
his guardians, his personal talem's, his exquisite beauty, and, still 
more than these, the flattery and complaisance of all who ap- 
proached him. One would have concluded, says Plutarch, that 
fortune had surrounded and invested him with all these pretended 
advantages, as with so manv ramparts and bulwarks, to render him 
inaccessible and invulnerable to all the darts of philosophy ; those 
salutary darts which strike to the very heart, and leave m it the 
strongest enticements to virtue and solid glory. But those very ob- 
stacles redoubled the zeal of Socrates. 

- Notwithstanding the endeavours that were used to divert this 
young Athenian from an intercourse which alone was capable of 
securinff him from so many snares, he devoted himself entirely to it. 
As he nad abundance of wit, he was fully sensible of Socrates'a 
merit, and could not resist the charms of his sweet and insinuating 
eloquence, which at that time had a greater ascendant over him 
than the allurements of pleasure. He was so zealous a disciple of 
that great master, that he followed him wherever he went, took the 
utmost delight in his conversation, was extremely well pleased with 
his principles, received his instructions and even his reprimands with 
wonderful docility, and would be so moved with his discourses, as 
even to shed tears and abhor himself; so weighty was the force of 
truth in the mouth of Socrates, and in so gdarmg a li^ht did he ex • 
pose the hideousness and deformity of the vices to which Alcibiades 
abandoned himself. 

Alcibiades, in those moments when he listened to Socrates, dif- 
fered so pauoh from himself that ho -appeared quite another, maii. 
However, his headstrong, fiery temper, and his natural fondness for 
pleasure, which was heightQced and inflamed by the conversation 
of young people, soon plunged him into his former irregularitijs, 
and t^re him, as it were, from his master ; who was obliged to run 
after him as after a runaway slave. This vicissitude of flights and 
returns, of virtuous resolutions and relapses into vice, continued a 
loDff time ; but still Socrates was not disheartened by his levity, 
ana always flattered himself with the hope of bringing him back to 
his duty. And hence certainly arose tlie strong mixture of good 
and evil that always appeared in his conduct; the instructions 
which his master had given him sometimes prevailing; and at 
Other times, the impetuosity of his passions- harrying him, in a 
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manner against his own will, into actions of a quite oppoota 
nature. 

This intimacy, which continued as long as they lived, did not 
pass uncensurea. But some persons* of great learning pretend, 
that these censures and suspicions, when duly examined, quite dis- 
appear; and that they ought to be considered as the effect of the 
malice of the enemies of both. Plato, in one of his dialogues, gives 
us a conversation between Socrates and Alcibiades, well calculated 
to display the genius and character of the latter, who henceforward 
will have a very great share and play a conspicuous part in the 
affairs of the republic of Athens. I shall make a very short extract 
from it in this place, which I hope will not displease my readers. 

In this dialogue Socrates is introduced conversing with Alci- 
bioiles,! who at that time was under the guardianship of Pericles. 
He was then very youiiff, and had been educated like the rest of 
the Athenians ; that is, he had been taught polite literature, and to 
play on instruments, and had practised wrestling and other bodily 
exercises. It does not appear that Pericles had hitherto taken 
much pains in Alcibiades's education (a fault too common in the 
greatest men,) since he had put him under the tiution of Zopyrus, 
a Thracian, a man far advanced in years, and who, of all Pericles's 
slaves, both from his turn of mind and age, was the least qualified 
to educate this young Athenian. And indeed Socrates told Alci- 
biades, that should he compare him with the youths of Lacedcmo- 
nia, who displayed a spirit of valour, a greatness of soul, a strong 
desire of glory, a love of labour, attended with gentleness, modesty, 
temperance, and a perfect obedience to the laws and discipline of 
Sparta, he would seem a mere child to them. Nevertheless, his 
high birth, his riches, the great familiei^ he was related to, and the 
' authority of his guardian ; all these things had conspired to make 
him exceedingly vain and haughty. He was full of esteem for him- 
self, and of contempt for all others. He was preparing to- enter 
upon the administration of public affairs, and, trom his conversa- 
tion, it might be presumed, that he promised himself no less than 
to eclipse entirely the glory of Pericles, and to attack the king of 
Persia even upon his throne. Socrates seeing him going to moimt 
the tribunal, in order to give the people some advice relating to the 
public affairs, demonstrates to him, by various questions, and by 
Alcibiades s answers, that he is quite ignorant of the affairs about 
which he is going to speak, as he had never studied them himself, 
nor been informed in them by others. • After making Alcibiades 
himself confess this, he paints, in ^he strongest colours, the ab- 
surdity of his conduct, and makes him fully sensible of it. — What 
says Socrates, would Amestris (the mother of Artaxerxes, who then 
reigned in Persia) say, were she to hear, that there is a man now 
in Athens who is meditating war against her son, and even intends 

* AbM Fraguier Jnstiflai BocrateB in ooe of hb diaKitations. Jlf«ii. of tk0 JitmUma 
VJ?«KM^.«tt«r*,tom.iv.p.372. t Plut. in Alcib. L ^^ 
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to dethrone him? She doubtless would suppose him to be some 
freteran general, a man of intrepid courage, of great wisdom, and 
consummate experience ; that he is able to raise a mighty crmy 
and march it wherever he pleases ; and at the same time, that M 
has long before taken the proper measures for putting so vast a de- 
sign in execution. But were she to hear that this is by no meana 
the case, and that the person in question is not twenty years old; 
that he is utterly ignorant of public r^airs; has not the least 
knowledge of war, nor any authority among the citizens, or in- 
fluence over the allies, would it be possible for her to refrain from 
laughing at the folly and extravagance of such an enterprise ? This, 
nevertheless, says Socrates, (directing himself to Alcibiades,) is 
your picture ; and unhappily resembles most of tliose who thrust 
themselves into the pubhc employment. Socrates, however, ex- 
cepts I*ericles on this occasion ; his solid merit and exalted reputa- 
tion beiiig acquired by his close study, during a long course of 
years, of every thing capable of forming his mind, and of qualifying 
him for public employments. Alcibiades could not deny that thi« 
was his case ; he was ashamed of his conduct, and blushing to see 
liimself so void of merit, he asks how he must act in order to attain 
it. Socrates being im willing to discourage his pupil, tells him, that 
as he is so ' young, these eviis might be remedied, and afterwards 
continually gave him the wisest counsels. He had full leisure to 
profit by them ; as upwards of twenty years passed between thia 
conversation and his engaging in public affairs. 

Alcibiades was of a pliant and flexible dispositicm, that would 
take any impression which the difference of times and circum- 
stances might require, still veering either to good or evil wit?i the 
Bams facility and ardour ; and shilling almost in an histant from 
one extreme to its opposite ; so that the people applied to him 
what Homer observes of the land of Egypt, 7%cU it produces a great 
number qfvei y excellent medicinal drugs ^ and. aJt the same time cut 
many pouons. It mi^ht be sair^ of Alcibiades,* that he was not 
one single man, but (it so bold an expression might be used) a com- 
pound of several men ; either serious or gay ; austere or affable ; 
an imperious roaster, or a grovelHng slave ; a friend to virtue and 
the virtuous, or abandoned to vic3 and vicious men ; capable of 
supporting the most painful fatigues and toils, or uisatiably de- 
sirous of volup«;uous delights. 

His irregularities and dissolute conduct were become the talk of 
the wh.>l& city ;t and Alcibiades would very williLgly have put a 
stop to these reports, but without changing his course of life, as ap- 
pears from a saying of hifc. He had a very handsome dog, of an 
UQcommon size, which had cost him threescore and ten min©,J 
or 3500 French livres. By this we find that a fondness for dogs is 

* Quemvis hominem aecam attulit ad nos. Juvenal. f Plut. In Alcib. p. 195. 

; About idO/. sterling. Tbe Attic mixia woa wortb 100 draclunas, and the draeluua 
(en-pence, French money 

Vol, m. R 
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of great antiquity. Alcibiadefl caused his tail, which was the greaN 
Gst beauty he had about him, to be cut off. His friends censured 
bun very much on that account, and said, that the whole city 
biamed him very much for spoiling the beauty of so haudsome a 
creature. Thit it the very ihiriff I want, replied Alcibiades with a 
smile : I viould hetoe the Athenians converse about what I have done 
to my dog, thai they may not entertain themselves with saying tporse 
^ings of me. 

Among the Tarious passions that were discovered in faim,*-the 
stron^st and most prevailing was a haughty turn of mind, which 
would force all things to submit to it, and could not bear a sufierior 
or even an equal. Although his birth and uncommon talents 
smoothed th«>! way to his attaining the highest employments in the 
republic, there was nothing however to which he was so fond of 
owing the influence and authority he wanted to gain over tiie peo- 
ple, as to the force of -his eloquence, and the persuasive CTace of 
nis orations. To tiiis his intimacy with Socrates might have 
greatly conduced. 

A. M. 3534. AlcibiadeSjf with the disposition we have here de- 

Ant. J. c. 490. scribed, was not bom for repose, and had set every 
engine at work to thwart the treaty lately concluded between the 
two states ; but not succeeding in his attempt, he endeavoured to 
prevent its taking effect. He was disgusted at the Lacedemo- 
nians, because they directed themselves only to Nicias, of whom 
they had a very high opinion ; and on the contrary seemed to take 
no manner of notice of him, though the rights of hospitaUty had 
subsisted between his ancestors and them. 

Tiie first thing he did to infringe the peace was this. Having 
been informed that the people of Argos only wanted an opportunity 
to break with the Spartans, whom they equally hated and feared, 
he flattered them secretly with the hopes that the Athenians would 
feflccour them, by suggesting to them that they were ready to break 
a peace which was ho way advantageous to them. 

And indeed the Lacedcemonians were not very careful to observe 
the several conditions of it religiously, having concluded an alliance 
with the B<Botians, in direct opposition to the design and tenoi of 
the treaty ; and having surrendered up the fort of Panactus to the 
Athenians, not fortified, and in the condition it was in at the con- 
cluding of the treaty, as they had stipulated to do, but quite dis- 
mantled. Alclbiades observing the Athenians to be extremely 
exasperated at this breach of faith, did his utmost to increase their 
disgust ; and takmg this opportunity to embarrass Nicias, he made 
him odious to the people, by causing tLem to entertain a suspicion 
of his being too strongly attached to the Lacedemonians ; and by . 
charging hun with crimes v^hich were not altogether improbable, 
though tLey were absolutely false. 

• T3 <pix6fu*ov, xet) T6 <j>ixe^g«TOF. pjut In Akib. p. 195, 198. f Thocfd. 
I. V. p. 368-378, Plttt in Alcib. p. m, 198. " ' 
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This new attack quite disconcerted Nicias; but happily for him, 
*Iiere arrived, at that very instant, ambassadors from Lacedaemo» 
nia, who were invested with fuU powers to put an end to all the 
disputes. Being introduced into the eouneil, or senate, they set . 
forth their complaints, and made their demands, which every one 
of the members thought very just and reasonaUe. The people 
were to give them audience the next day. Alcibiades, who was 
afraid they would succeed witli them, used his utmost endeavours 
to engage the ambassadors in a conference with Mm. He repre- 
sent^ to them, that the council always behaved with the utmost 
moderation and humanity towards those who addressed them, but 
the people were haughty and extravagant in their pretensions; 
that ^K>u}d the ambassadors mention full powers, the people would 
Dot fail to take advantage of this circumstance, and oblige them t4> 
agree to whatever they should take it into their heads to ask. He 
concluded with assuring them, th^t he would assist them with aU 
his credit, in ordei^to get Pylus restored to them; to prevent the 
alliance with the peopSe of Arffos, and to get that with them re- 
newed: and he confirmed all these promises with an oath. The 
ambassadors were extremely well pleased with this conference, 
and greatly admired the profound p<^ey and vast abilities of Alci- 
biades, whom they looked upon as an extraordinary man; and, in- 
deed, they were not nustaken in their conjecture. 

Oh the morrow, the people bein? assembled, the ambassadors 
were introduced. Alcibiaues asked them, in the mildest terms, 
the Rubject of their embassy, and the purport of the powers with 
which they were invested. They immediately answered, that they 
were come to propose an accommodation, but wei'e not empowered 
to conclude any thing. These words were no sooner spoken, than 
Alcibiades exclaims against them; declare them to be treacherous 
knaves ; calls upon tne council as witness to the speech they ha J 
made the night before ; and desires the people not to believe or 
hear men who so impudently advanced falsehoods, and spoke and 
prevaricated so unaccountably, as to say one thing one day, and 
the very reverse on the next. 

Words could never express the surprise and confusion with 
which the ambassadors were siezed, who, gazing at one anothe **, . 
could not beheve either their eyes or ears, Nicias, who did not * 
know the treacherous stratagem of Alcibiades, could not conceive 
the motive of this change, and tortured his brain to no purpose to 
find out the reason of it. The people were at that moment going 
to send for the ambassadors of Argos, in order to conclude the 
league with them ; when a great earthquake came to the assistance 
of Nicias, and broke up the assembly. It was with the utmost 
difficulty he prevailed so far in that which was h^Jd next day, as to 
have a stop put to the proceedings, tiH such time as ambassa- 
dors should be sent to Lacedcemon. Nicias was appointed to head 
them> hiH retucaed without having done the least goo()* Thd 
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Athenians then repented very m ich their having delivered up, at 
his persuasion, the prisoners they had taken in the island, and who 
were rekted to the greatest families in Sparta. However, though 
^ the people were highly exasperated at Nicias, they did not proceed 
' to any excesses against him, but only appointed Alcibiades their 
general; mado a league with the inhabitants of Mantinea and 
Elis, who had quitted the party of the Lacedaemonians, in which 
the Argives were included, and sent troops to Pylus, to lay waste 
Laconia. In this manner they again involved themselves in the 
war which they were so lately desirous of avoiding. 

Plutarch,* after relating the intrigue of Alcibiades, adds: JVa 
one can approve the melhodg he employed to succeed in his design; 
however^ it wm a nuuter-siroke to disunite 'cmd shake almost every 
pjLrt of Peloponnesus in this manner^ and raise vp, in one day, so 
many enemies against the LacedoBmonians. In my opinion, this is 
too mild a censure of so knavish and perfidious an action, which 
how successful soever it might have been, was notwithstanding 
horrid in itself, and of a nature never to be sufficiently detested. 

There was in Athens a citizen,f named Hyperbolus, a very 
wicked man, whom the comic poets generally made the object cif 
their raillery and invectives. He was hardened in evil, and 
become insensible to infamy, by renouncing all sentiments of ho- 
nour, which could only be the effect of a soul abandoned entirely 
to vice. Hyperbolus was not agreeable to any one ; *nd yet the 
people made use of him to humble those in hi^h stations, and in- 
volve them in difficulties. Two citizens, Nicias and Alcibiades, 
engrossed at that time all the authority in Athens. The dissolute 
life of the latter shocked the Athenians, who besides dreaded his 
audacity and liajghtiness. On the other side, Nicias, by always 
opposing, without the least reserve, their unjust desires, and by 
obliging them to take the most useful measures, was become very 
odious to them. It might be expected, that as the people were 
thus alienated from both, they could not fail to put the ostracism in 
force against one of them. Of the two parties which prevailed 
at that time in the city, one, consisted of the young men who 
were eager for war, the other of the old men who were desirous 
ol peace ; the former endeavoured to procure the banishment of 
Nicjas, and the latter of Alcibiades. Hyperbolus, whose only 
merit was his impudence, in hopes of succeeding whichsoever of 
them should be removed, declared openly against them, and wai 
eternally exasperating thfr people against both. However, the two 
factions uniting, he himself was banished, and by that put an &id to 
the ostracism, which seemed to have been demeaned, in being em- 
ployed against a man of so base a character; for hitherto there was a 
kjid of honour and dignity annexed to this punishment. Hyperbolus 
was therefore the last who was sentenced by the ostracism; as Hip- 
parchus, a near relation of Pisistratus the tyrant, had be^i the first 
* in AkU). p. 198. . f ^ ^u^ in Aldb. p. 196, 1S7. In Nil?, p. 530^ S31. 
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SECTION V. 

Akibiades engages tbe Atbeohuw in the war of 81clly« 

Sixteenth and aevenieenlh year a ofQie War, 

A. M. 3588. I pass over seTeral inconsiderable events,* to hasten 

Ant. J. c. 416. to the relation of that of the greatest importance, the 
expedition of the Athenians into Sicily, to which they were excited 
by Alcibiades especially. This is the sixteenth year of the Pelo 
ponnesitua war. 

Alcibiadesf had gained a surprising ascendant over the minds of 
the people, though they were perfectly well acquainted with hia 
character. For his great qualities were united with still greater 
vices, which he did4iot take the least pains to conceal. He passed 
hifl life in such an excess of luxury and voluptuousness, as was a 
scandal to the city. Nothing was seen in his house but festivals, 
rejoicings, and parties of pleasure and debauchery. He showed 
very little regard to tbe customs of his country, and still less to re- 
ligion and tlM gods. All persons of sense and judgment, besides 
the strong aversion they had for his irregularities, dreaded exceed- 
ingly the consequences of his audacity, profusion, and utter con- 
temjA of the laws, which they considered as so many steps by 
which Alcibiades would rise to tyrannical power. 

Aristophanes, in one of his comedies,| shows admirably well, in a 
single verse, the disposition of the people towards him : They hate 
Alcibiades, says he, and yet cannot do without him^ And, indeed, 
the prodigious sums he squandered on the people; the pompous 
games and shows he exhibited to please them ; the magnificent and 
ahnost incredible presents which he jrade the city ; the grace and 
beauty of his persoiv; his eloquence, his bodily strength, joined to 
his courage and his experience ; in a word, this assemblage of great 
quahties made the Athenians wink at his faults, and bear them pa- 
tiently, always endeavouring to lessen and screen tliem under soft 
and favourable names ; ' for they called them frolics and poUte pas- 
times, and indications of his humanity and good-nature. 

Timon the man-hater, morose and savage as he was, formed a 
better judgment of this conduct of Alcibiades. Meetinff him one 
day as he was coming out of the assembly, vastly pleased at his having 
been gratified in all his demands, and at seeing the greatest hon- 
ours paid him by the people in general, who were attending him in 
crowds to his house ; so far from shunning him as he did all other 
men, on the contrary ran to meet him, and stretching out his hand 
to him in a friendly way ; Courage,my son, says he, thou doest right 
in pushing thy fortune, for thy advancement will he the r%Mi of all 

♦ Thueyd. 1. viii. p. 350-4(W. t Plat, io Alclb. p. 19&-200. In Nic. d. 53L 
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these veopte. The war of Sicily will show that Timon was not 
mistaKen. 

The Athenians, ever since the time of Pericles, had meditated 
the conquest of Sicily. However, that wise guide had always en- 
deavoured to check this ambitious and wild project. He used fre- 
quently to inculcate to them, that by living in peace, by directing" 
their attention to naval affairs, by conten'ing themselves with pre- 
serving the conquests they had already gained, and by not engsLg- 
ing in hazardous enterprises, they would raise their city to a flour- 
ishuig condition, and be always superior to their enemies. The 
authority he had at that time over the people, kept them from in 
vading Sicily, though it could not surmount the desire they had to 
conquer it, and their eyes were continually upon that island. Some 
time after Pericles's death,* the Leontines being attacked by the 
Syracusans, had sent a deputation to Athens, to demand ai-i 
They were originally of Chalcis, an Athenian colony. The chief 
of the deputies was Gorgias^ a famous rhetorician, who was re- 
puted the most eloquent man of his time. His elegant and florid 
diction, heightened by shining figures, which he first employed, 
charmed the Athenians, who were prodigiously affected with the 
beauties and graces of eloquence. Accordingly the aUiance waa 
concluded, and they sent ships to Rhegium to the aid of the Le- 
ontines. The year following they sent a greater number. 1'wo 
years after they sent a new fleet, something stronger than the for- 
mer ; but the Sicilians having put an end to all their divisions, by 
the advice of Hennocrates, 3ie fleet was sent back; and the Athe- 
nians, not being able to prevail with themselves to pardon their 
generals for not conquering Sicily, sent two of them, Pythodorus 
and Sophocles, into banishment ; and sentenced the third, Eury- 
medon, to pay a heavy fine ; their prosperity having blinded them 
to so prodigious a degree, ^nat they were persuaded no power 
was able to resist them. They made several attempts afterwlirds, 
and upon pretence of sending from time to time arms and soldiers 
to such cities as were unjustly treated or oppressed by the Syracu- 
sans, they by that means were preparing to invade them with a 
greater force. 

But the person who most inflamed this ardour was Alcibiades, 
by feeding the people with splendid hopes, with which he himself 
was for ever filled, or rather intoxicated. He was every night, in 
his dreams, taking Carthage, subduing Africa, crossing from thence 
into Italy, and possessing himself of all Peloponnesus ; looking 
upon Sicily not as the aim and the end of this war, but as the be- 
ginning and the first step of the exploits which he was revolving in 
his mind. All the citizens favoured hjs views, and, without in- 
quiring seriously into matters, were enchanted with the mightjr 
hores he gave them. This expedition was the only topic of m 

^ • Diod. L SU. p. 99. 
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eonversatieai8« The yovag men, in the p'.aces where the public 
exercise^ were performea, and the old men in their shops and else- 
where, were employed in nothing* but in di awing the plan of Sicily ; 
in discoursing on the nature aiiu quality of the sea with which it 
is surrounded ; on its good harbours, and flat shores towards Af- 
rica : for these people, infatuated by the speeches of Alcibiades, 
were (like him) persuaded that they should make Sicily only their 
place of arms and their arsenal, from whence they should set 
out for the conquest of Carthage, and make themselves master^ of 
all Africa and the sea, as far as the Pillars of Hercules. 

It is related* that neither Socrates nor Meton the astrenomer 
believed that this enterprise would be successful : the former, being 
inspired, as he insinuated, by his familiar spirit, who always warn- 
ed him of the evils with which he was threatened ; and the other, 
directed by his reason and good sense, which, pointing out what he 
bad to apprehend in respect to the future, induced him to act the 
madman on this occasion ; and to demand, in consideration of the 
unhappy condition to which he was reduced, that the Athenians 
would not force away his son, and would dispense with his carrying 
armeu 

SECTION VI. 

Aecoont of tbegeveral people who inhabited BicHy. 

Before I enter on the relation of l^e war of Sicily, it will not be 
improper to give a plan of the country, and of the nations who in- 
habited it : Thucydides begins in the same manner. 

It was first inhabited by the Lestrygones and the Cyclopes,! of 
whom we know nothing but what we are told by the poets. The 
most ancient, after these, were the Sicani, who called themselves 
the original inhabitants of this country, though tliey are thought 
to have come into it from the neighbourhood of a river in Spain, 
called Sicanus, whose name they gave to the island, which before 
was called Trinacria : these people were afterwards confined to the 
western part of the island. Some Trojans, after the burning of 
their city, came and settled near them, and built Eryx and Egesta,t 
who all assumed the name of Elymeei ; and were afler^vards jointa 
by some inhabitants of Phocis, at their return from the siege of 
Troy. Those who are properly called Sicilians came from Italy 
in Very great numbers ; and having gained a considerable victory 
over the Sicani, confined them to a corner of their island, about 300 
years before the arrival of the Greeks ; and in Thucydi les's time, 
they still inhabited the middle part of the island and the northern 
coast. From them the island was called Sicily, The Phoenicians 
also spread themselves along the coast, and in the httle islands 

♦ Ptal. in Alcib. p. 199. In NIC p. S32. t Thucyd. L vi. p. 410-413. 
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which border upcm it, for the convenience of trade; but after the 
Greeks begnn to settle there, they retired into the country of the 
Elymsi, in order to be nearer Carthage, and abandoned^ the rest. 
It was in this manner the fiarbariaus first settled in Sicily. 
A. M. 3894. With regard to the Greeks, the first of them who 

Ant. J. c. 710. crossed into Sicily were the Chalcidians of Eubcea, 
under Theocles who founded Naxos. The year afler, which, ac- 
cording to Dionysius of Halicamassus, was the third of the seven- 
teenth Olympiad, Archias the Corinthian laid the foundations of 
Syracuse. Seven years after, the Chalcidians founded Leontium 
and Catana, after having driven out the inhabitants of the country, 
who were Sicilians. Other Greeks, who came from Megara, a 
city of Achaia, about the same time, founded Megara, called Hy- 
bliea, or simply Hybla, from Hyblon a Sicihan king, by whose per- 
mission they had settled in his dominions. It is well known that 
the Ilyblean honey was very famous among the ancients. A hun- 
dred years after, the inhabitants of that city built Selinus. Gela, 
built on a river of the same name, forty-five years after the founding 
of Syracuse, founded Agrigentum about 108 years after. Zancle, 
called afterwards Messana or Messene, by Anaxilas, tyrant of 
Rhegium, who was a native of Messene, a city of Peloponnesus, 
had several founders, and at difiTerent periods. The Zancliaiis 
built the city of Ilimera ; the Syracusans built Acra, Casmene, 
and Camarina. These are most of the nations, whether Greeks 
or Barbarians, who settled in Sicily. 

SECTION VII. 

The people of Epesta implore aid of the Athenians. Nlcias opooees, but to no purpose, 
ttie war of Sicily. Alcibiadea carries that point. They are both appointed generals 
with Lamachus. . 

A. M. 3588. Athens was m the disposition above related,* when 

Ant. J. c. 416. ambassadors arrived from the people of Egesta, who, 
in quality of their allies, came to implore their aid against the in- 
habitants of Selinus, who were assisted by the Syracusans. It 
was the sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. They repre- 
sented, among other things, that should they be abandoned ; the 
Syracusans, after seizing their city as they had done that of 
Leontium, would possess themselves of all Sicily, and not fail to 
aid the Peloponnesians, who were their founders ; and, that .they 
might ^ut them to as little charge as possible, they offered to pay 
the troopff that should be sent to succour them. The Athenians, 
who had long waited for a favourable opportunity to declare thera-i 
selves, sent deputies to Egesta to inquire into the state of aftairs, 
and to see whether there was money enough in the treasury to 
defray the expenses of so great a war. The inhabitants of that 

* Thiicyd. L vL p. 413-415. Diod. L xli. p. 129, 190. Plut. in Alcib. p. 800. In 
Nic.^ dtfl. 
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« 
city had been so artful, as to borrow from the neighbouring nations 
a great number of gold and silver vases, worth an immense sum of 
money ; and of these they made a show when the Athenians ar- 
A. M. 3589. rived. The depifties returned with those of Egesta, 
Ant J. c. 415. who Carried threescore talents in ingots, as a month's 
pay for the sixty galleys which ttiey demanded; and a promise of 
' larger sums, which, they said, were ready both in the public trea- 
sury and in the temples. The people, struck with these fair ap- 
pearances, the truth of which they did not ^ive tliemselves the 
leisure to examine; and seduced by the advanta^ous reports 
which their deputies made, with the view of pleasmg them, im- 
mediately granted the Egestans their demand, and appointe'd Alci- 
biades, Nicias, and Lamachus, to command the fleet; with full 
power, not only to succour Egesta, and restore the inhabitants of 
Leontium to their city, but also to regulate the affairs of Sicily, 
in such a manner as might best suit the interests of the repjblic. 

Nicias was appointed one of the generals to his very great 
regret; for, besides other motives which made him dread that 
command, he shunned it, because Alcibiades was to be his col- 
league. But the Athenians promised themselves greater success 
from this war, should they not resign the whole conduct of it to 
Alcibiades, but temper his ardour and audacity vnth the coolness 
and wisdom of Nicias. 

Five days after,* to hasten the execution of the decree, and 
make the necessary preparations, a second assembly was held. 
Nicias, who had«had time enough to reflect deliberately on the 
affair proposed, and was more and more convinced of the diflicul- 
ties and dangers which would ensue from it, thought himself obhgcd 
to speak with some vehemence against a project, the consequences 
of which he foresaw might be very fetal to the republic. He said, 
Thai it W€U surprising so im^ ortarU an affair should have been de- 
termined almost €u soon cu iiwcu taken into deliberation: that vnth- 
out once inquiring into matters, they had given credit to whatever 
too* told them by foreigners, who were very lavish of the most splcn^ 
did promises as costing them nothing ; and whose interest it was to 
offer mighty things, in order to extricate themselves from their im- 
minent danger. After all, what advantage, says he, can accrue 
from thence to the republic 7 Have we so few enemies at our doors, 
thctt we need go in search of others at a distance from us? Will 
ysm act wisely, to hazard your present possessions, on the vain hopes 
of an uncertain advantage? to meditate new conquests before you 
have secured your ancient ones? to study nothing but the aggrandizing 
of your state, and quite neglect your own safety 7 Can you plac§ 
any dependance on a truce, which you yourselHes know is very preca- 
rious; which you are sensible has been infringed mxtre than once; and 
which Vie least defeat on our side may suddenly change into an open 

♦TJiucyd.Lvl.p.41S-428, 
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uarf Tou are noi ignora$U how the LacedtBmofdaau nave aiwtt^t 
bem^ and dill continue^ ditpond towards tu. They deieti our 
government at different from theire : it is with grief tmd disdain 
they tee %u possessed of the empire of Greece; th^ consider our 
glory cu their shdine and conftMsion ; cmd there is nothing they would 
not attemptfto humble a power whtch excites their jealousy y and keeps 
them perpetually in fear. These are our real enemies, and these 
are they whom we ought to guard againsL Will it be a proper time 
to make these reflections, when {after having divided our troops, and 
while our arms will be employed elsewhere, and we shall be ttnable to 
resist them) we shall be attacked at once by all the forces cf J'elopon- 
nesus? We do but just begin to breathe, cfter the calamiiies in 
which war and the plague had plunged us; and we are now going 
without the least necessity to plunge ourselves into greater danger, ff" 
we are ambitioiu of carrying our arms itUo distant countries, would it 
not be more expeaient to march and reduce the rebels of Thrcu:e, and 
other nations who are stiU wavering and unfixed in their allegiance, 
than to fly to the succour of the inhabitants of Egesta, about whose 
welfare uje ot^ht to be very indifferent? And will it sunt our interest 
to attempt to revenge their injuries, at a time that we do not ditcovet 
the least resentment for those we ourselves receive ? Let us leave the 
Sicilians to themselves, and not engage m their quarrels, which it is 
their business to decide. As the inhabitants of Egesta underUxdc the 
war without tu, let them extricate themselves from it withotit our 
intetference. Should any of our generals advise you to this enter- 
prise, from an ambitious or self-interested view ;9merely to make a 
vain parade of his splendid equipages, or to raise money to support 
his extravagance; be not guilty of so much imprudence as to sacrifice 
the interest of the republic to his, or permit him to involve it in the 
tame ruin with himself. An enterprise of so much importance ought 
not to be committed wholly to the conaact of a young num. Remem- 
ber it is prudence, not pr^udice and pcission, that gives success to 
e^airs. Nicias concluded with declaring it his opinion, thajt it ^ 
would be proper to deliberate a^ain on the affair, in order to pre- 
vent the fatal consequences with which their takinig rash resolu- 
tions might be attended. 

It was plain he had Alcibiades in view, and that his enormous 
luxury was the object of his censure. And indeed he carried it to 
an incredible height ; and lavished prodigious sums of money on 
horses, equipages, and furniture ; not to mention the delicacy and 
fiumptuousness of his table. He disputed the prize in the Olympic 
games with seven sets of chariot horses, which no private man 
had ever done before him ; and he was crowned more than once on 
that occasion. Extraordinary resources were necessary for sup- 
porting such luxury ; and as avarice often serves as a resource to 
ambition, there were some grounds to believe, that Alcibiades was 
no less solicitous for the conquest of Sicily, and that of Carthage 
^ which he pretended would immediately follow,) to enrich m 
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hmUyy thiA to render it glorioas. It is natural to soppose that 
Alcibiades did not let this speech of Nicias go unanswered. 

7%is^ says Alcibiades^ is not theJirH time thai merit has excited 
jeala*i&i. , and glory been made ike object of envy. Tiiat very things 
iohich w imputed to me for a crime, reflects, I will presume to say itj 
honour on my country, and ought to gain me applause. The tplen' 
dour in which I live ; the great sums I expend, particularly in the 
public assemblies ; besides their being just and lawful, at the same 
tim£ give foreigners a greater idea of the glory of Athens; end show, 
thai it is not in such want of money as our enemies imagine* But 
this is not our present business. Let the Joorld form a judgment of 
mfi, not from passion and prejudice, btUf, om my actions. Was it an 
inconsiderable service I did the repvblic,in bringittg over [in one 
day) to its alliance,' the people of Eiis, of Mantinea, and of Argos^ 
that is, the chief strength (f Peloponnesus? Make use, therefore, to 
aggrandize yovr empire, of Alabiades's youth and folly [since hie 
enemies give it that name,) as well as of the wisdom and experience of 
JSTicias; and do not repent, from vain and idle fears, your engaging 
in an enterprise publicly resolved upon, which may redound irijinitely 
both to your glory and advantage. The cities of Sicily, weary of the 
unjust and cruel government (f their princes, and still more of the 
tyrannical authority which Syracuse exercises aver them, wait only 
for a favourable opportunity to declare themselves ; and are ready 
to open their gates to any one who shall offer to break the yoke under 
which they have so long groaned. Though the citizens of Egesta, as 
being your allies, ^fiould not have a right to your protection; yet the 
glory of Athens ought to engage you to support them. States aggran-' 
dize themselves by succouring the oppressed, and not by continuing 
inactive. In the present state of your affairs, the only way to dispirit 
your enemies, and show that you are not afraid of them, wHl be, to- 
harass one nation, to check the progress of (mother, to keep them all 
employed, and carry your arms into distant countries, Athens was not 
formed for ease ; arid it was not by inactivity that your ancestors 
raised it to the height in which we now see it. For the rest, what 
hazfirds will you run by engaging in the enterprise in question ?IfiJt 
should be crowned with success, you will then possess yourselves of all 
Greece ; and should it not answer your expectations, your fleet will 
give you an opportunity of retiring whenever you please. The Lace' 
daemonians indeed may make an incursion into our country; but, be-' 
sides that it would not be in our power to prevent it, tivough we should 
not invade Sicily, we still shall preserve the empire of the sea, in spite of 
them ; a circumstance which makes our enemies entirely despair of 
ever being able to conquer us. Be not therefore bicused by Mcias*s 
vcuons, Uieonly tendency of them is to sow the seeds of discord 6c- 
tween the old Und yoimg men, who can do nothing toithout one an^ 
other; since it is wisdom and courage, counsel and execution, that give 
success- to all enterprises : and this in which we are going to etfibarkf 
cannot but turn to your glory and advantage* 
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The AtlienianB,* flattered and pleased with Alcibiadeifs speecH, 
persisted in their first opinion ; Nicias, on the other side, did not de- 
part from bifl ; but at the same time did not dare to oppose Alcibiades 
ai y farther. Nicias was naturally of a mild and timid dis^.v^sition. 
He was not, like Pericles, master of that lively and vehement elo- 
quence, which, like a torrent, bears down all things in its way. 
And indeed the latter, on several occasions and at several times, 
bad never failed to check the impetuosity of th^ populace, who, 
even then, meditated the expedition into Sicily ; because he was 
always inflexible, and never slackened the reins of that authority 
and kind of sovereignty vhich he had acquired over the minds of 
the people ; whereas Nic^as,f both by acting and speaking in an 
easy, gentle manner, so far from winning over the people, suffered 
himseff to be forcibly and involuntarily carried away : and accord- 
ingly he at last yielded to the people, and accepted the command 
in a war which he plainly foresaw would be attended with the most 
fatal consequences. 

, Plutarch makes this reflection in his excellent treatise, where, 
speaking of the qualities requisite in a statesn^an, he shows how 
very necessary eloquence and inflexible constancy and perseverance 
ore to him. 

Nicias, not daruig to oppose Alcibiades any longer openly, en- 
deavoured to do it indirectly, by starting a great number of difficul- 
ties, drawn especially from the great expense requisite for tliis ex- 
pedition. He declared that, since they were resolved upon war, they 
ought to carry it on in such a manner as should be consistent with 
the exalted reputation to which Athens had attained : that a fleet 
was not sufficient to oppose so formidable a power as that of the 
Syracusans and their allies ; that they must raise an army, com- 
posed of good horse and foot, if they desired to act in a manner 
worthy of so grand a design : that, besides their fleet, which was 
to make them masters at sea, they must have a great number of 
transports, to carry provisions perpetually to the army, which other- 
wise could not possibly subsist in an enemy's country : that they 
must carry vast sums of money wiVx them, without waiting for that 
promised them by the citizens of Egesta, who perhaps were ready 
in words only, and very probably might break their promise : that 
they ought to weigh, and examine the disparity there was between 
themselves and their enemies with regard to the conveniences and 
wants of the army ; the Syracusans being in their own country, in 
the midst of powerful al|ies, disposed by inclination, as well as en- 
gaged by interest, to assist them with men, arms, horses, and pro- 
visions ; whereas the Athenians would carry on the war in a re- 
mote country possessed by their enemies, where, in the winto", 
news could not be brought them in less than four moi^ths' time ; a 

♦ Plut. in pnec. de ger. rep. p. 802. 
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ooontiy) ^bere all things would oppoee the Athenians, and nothing 
be procured but by force of arms : that it would reflect the great- 
est ignominy on the Athenians, should they be forced to abandon 
their enterprise, and thereby become the scorn and contempt of 
their enemies, by having neglected to take all the precautions 
which so important a design required : that as for himself, he wis 
determined not to go, unless he was provided with all things ne- 
cessary for the expedition, because the safety of the whole army 
depended on that circumstance; and he would not suffer it to de- 
pend upon the caprice, or the precarious engagements of the alhes. 
Nicias had flattered himseli,* that this speech vould cool the 
ardour of the people, whereas it only inflamed it the more. Im- 
mediately the generals had full powers given them to raise as many 
troops, and fit out as mar.y galleys, as they should judge necessary; 
and the levies were accordingly carried on in Athens and othei 
places, with inexpressible activity. 

SECTION VIII. 

Th* Athenians prepare to set sail. Sinister omens. The statues of Meicnry are muti- 
lated. Alcibiades is accused, and insists upon his being tried, but his request is not 
granted. Triumphant departure of the fleet. 

A. M. 3589. When all things were ready for their departure,! 

Ant J. c. 415. and they were preparing to sail, there happened se- 
veral bad omens, which filled the minds of the people with trouble 
and disquietude. The women were at that time celebrating the 
festival of Adonis,| during which the whole city was in mourni..g, 
and full of images representing dead persons and funeial proces- 
sions; and every part echoed with the cries and groans of the 
women who followed those statues with lamentations. Whence 
it was feared, that this gay and naagnificent armament, would soon 
lose all its splendour and wither away like a flower.* 

The general anxiety was increased by another accident. The 
statues of Mercury, which stood at the entrance of private houses 
and temples, were all mutilated in one night, and particularly in 
the face : and although a great reward was promised to any per- 
son who should discover the authors'of so audacious a crime, no 
one was detected. The citizens couM not forbear considering this 
uncommon evCiit, not only as an unlucky omen, but as a contriv- 
ance of some factiou^wien, who harboured very ill designs. Some 
young peof)le had already been accused of committing a nearly 
siiiiilar crime in the midst 'f a drunken frolic ; and particularly of 

• Diod. 1. xiii. p. 134. T Tbucyd. I vi. p. 42S. Plut. in Alclb. p. 200, 20i. 

t This superstitious rite had extended even to God's peoi.:e: ^nd behold there «al 
mmen veepr',ff for TamiHin^ Ezek. viii. 14. N. B. The Latin version of the Bible, 
which M. Rollin follows, says, weeping for Adonis; which is the same as Tainmuz, 
the Hebrews calling Adonis by that name. 

^ The historian alludes to tne plants and flowers that were canied in that ceremony, 
Bad which went by the name of Adouls's gardens. 
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having wantonly mimicked the mysteries of Ceres and Proserpme, 
with Alcibiades, who represented the high-priest, at their head. It 
highly concerns all those in exalted stations,* to be extremely 
careful of every step they take, and not to give the least opportu- 
nity to the most inveterate malice to cens! .re them. They ought to 
call to mind, says Plutarch, that the eyes of all men are upon their 
conduct, and that they are ever eagle-eyed on these occasions ; 
th&t not only their outward actions pass the most severe scrutiny, 
but that they penetrate to their most private apartments, and there 
take the strictest notice* of their conversatfon, their diversions, 
and their most secret transactions. It was this dread of the piercing 
eye of the people, that kept Themistocles and Pericles perpetually 
on their ?uard, and obliged them to refrain from most of those 
pleasures m which others mdulged themselves. 

As for Alcibiades, he did not know what it was to lay himself 
under any restraints; and accordingly, as his character was so 
notorious, people were easily persuaded that he very probably had 
been concerned in what had happened. His luxury, libertinism, 
and irreligion, gave an air of probability to this charge ; and the 
accuser was not afraid ol mentioning his name. This attache stag- 
gered the constancy and resolution of Alcibiades ; but hearingr the 
soldiers and sailoia declare that they were induced to engage in 
this distant expedition beyond sea, by no other motive jthan their 
affection for Alcibiades ; and that, should the least injury be done 
him, they would all immediately leave the service ; he took heart, 
an^. appeared at his trial on the day appointed for that purpose. 
His enemies, upon pretence that it was necessary for the fleet to 
set sail, got the judgment postponed. It was to no purpose for 
Alcibiades to insist upon being tried, in case he was guUty, without 
waiting for his absence in order to ruin him ; and to represent, that 
it would be the most shocking and barbarous injustice to oblige 
him to embark for so important an expedition, without first making 
due inquiry into the accusations and horrid slanders which wero 
cast upon him, the bare thoughts of which would keep him in per- 
petual fear and anxiety. However, none of these remonstrances 
proved effectual, and the fleet was orjiered to set out. 

They accordingly prepared to set sail,f a^er having appointed 
Corcyra as the rendezvous for most of the allies, and such ships as 
were to carry the provisions and baggage. . All the citizens, as 
well as foreigners in Athens, flocked by day-break to th^ port of 
Pirseus. The former attended their children, relations, friends, 
or companions, with a joy overcast with a liL.e sorrow, upon tneir 
bidding adieu to persons that were as dear to them as life, who 
were setting out en a far Jistant and very dangerous expedition, 
from which it was uncertain whether they ever wojld return, 
though they flattered themselves with the hopes that the enter* 

* Pluu n. prec. do rop. p. 800. f Tuucyd. p. 430-432. Diod. 1. ziii. p. I39b 
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pnse would be successful. The foreigners came thither to feed 
their^yes with a sight which was highly worthy their curiosity ; 
for no single city in the world had ever fitted out so gallant a fleet. 
Those indeed which had been sent against Epidaurus and Potidea, 
were as considerable with regard to the number of the soldiers and 
ships ; but then they were not equipped with so much magnificence, 
neither was their voyage so long, nor their enterprise so important. 
Here were setn a land and a naval army, equipped with the utmost 
care, and at the expense of private individuals ap well as of the . 
public, with all things necessary, on account of the len^h of the 
voyage, and the duration of the war. The city furnished 100 
empty ffalleys, that is, threescore light ones, and forty to tranajwrt 
the soldiers heavily armed. Every mariner received daily a 
drachma, orlenpence (French) for his pay, exclusively of what the 
captains of ships individually gave the rowers of the first bench.* 
Add to this the pomp and magnificence of the eq. ipment; evei/ 
one striving to eclipse the rest, and each captain endeavouring to 
make his s£p the lightest, and at the same time the gayest, of the 
whole fleet. I shall not take notice of the choice in the soldiers 
and seamen, who were the flower of the Athenians ; nor of their 
emulation with regard to the beauty and neatness of their arms 
and equipage : any more than that of their officers, who had laid 
out considerable sums purely to distinguish themselves, and to give 
foreigners an advantageous i-lea of their pe'wns and circum- 
stances ; so that this sight had the air of a tournament, in which 
the utmost magnificence is displayed, rather than of a warhke ex- 
pedition. But the boldness and gieatiibss of the design still ex- 
ceeded its expense and splendour. 

When the ships were loaded, and the tioops got on board, the 
trumpet sounded, and solemn prayers were offered up for the suc- 
cess of the expedition ; gold and silver cups were filled every 
where with wine, and the accustomed libations were poured out ; 
the people who lined the shore shouting at the same time, an(f lift- 
ing up their hands to heaven, to wish their fellow -citizens a good 
voyage and success. And now, the hymn being sung, and the 
ceremonies ended, the ships sailed one aft^r another out of the har- 
bour ; after which they strove to outsail one another, till the whole 
fleet met at iEgina. Prom thence it made for Corcyra, where 
the army of the allies was assembling with the rest of the fleet. 

SECTION IX. 

Syracuse is alanned. The AUienian fleet arrivea In Sicily. 

Advice of this expedition having been brought to Syracuse from 
all quarters,! it was thought so improbable, that at first nobody 

* They were called ^^avtrttt. They bad longer oon Uian Uie rest, and 
inmily more trouble in rowir.g. 
t rirncyd. 1, vt p. 433-445. Diod. i. ziii. p. 135, 136. 
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would believe it. But as it was more and more confirmed every 
day, the Syracusans began to think seriously of making the neces- 
sary preparations; and sent deputations to every part of the 
island, to ask assistance of some, and send succours to others. 
They garrisoned all the castles and forts in the country; reviewed 
aU the soldiers and horses ; examined the arms in the magazines ; 
and settled and prepared all things, as if the enemy had been in 
their country. 

In the mean time the fleet sailed in three squadrons, each under 
the command of its particular general. It consisted of 133 ships, 
100 whereof belonged to Athens, and thu rest to the allies. 
On boa^d these sliips were 6000 heavy-armed soldiers, 2200 of 
whom were Athenian citizens, viz. 1500 of those who had estates, 
and 700* who had none, but were equally citizens; the rest con- 
sisted of allies. With regard to the light infantry, there were eighty 
aichers of Crete, and 400 of other countries; 700 Rhodian shng- 
ers, and 12(5 exiles of Megara. There was but one company of 
horse, consisting of thirty troopers, who had embarked on board a 
vessel proper for transportmg cavalry. Both the fleet and the land 
forces were afterwards increased considerably. Thirty vessels 
carried the provisions and sutlers, with masons, carpenters, and 
their several tools ; the whole follbwed by 100 small vessels for the 
service, exclusive of merchant-ships, of which there were great 
numbers. All thir fleet had sailed together-from Corcyxa. Hav- 
ing met with but an indifferent reception from the people of Taren- 
tum and Locris, they sailjd with a favourable wind for Rhegiura, 
where they made some stay. The Athenians were very urgent 
with the inhabitants of Rhegium to succour those of Lepntium 
who came originally from Chalcis as well as themselves : but these 
answered, that they were determined to stand neuter, and to un- 
dertake nothing but in concert with the rest of Italy. Here they 
debated on the manner in which it was necessary to carry on the 
war, and waited for the coming up of those ships that had been 
sent out to make discoveries of a proper place for sanding, and to 
inquire whether the citizens of Egesta had got their money ready. 
Upon their return they brought advice that they had J3ut thirty 
talents in the treasury. This Nicias had foreseen, but no regard 
had been paid to his salutary counsels. 

He did not fail,t the instant this news was brought, to expatiate 
on the counsel he had given in Athens ; to show the wrong step 
they had taken in engaging in this war;. and to exaggerate" the fatal 
consequences which might be expected from it : in ail which he 
acted very imprudently. It was extremely judicious in Nicias to 
oppose it in the beginning, and to set every engine at work to crush 
if possibla this ill-fated project. But as the expeditim was re- 
solved, and he himself had accepted of the command, he ought not 

* These were called d-SriC. t Plut. In Nlc. p. 533 
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to have been perpetually looking backward, nor to have repeated 
incessantly, that this war had been undertaken m opposition to all 
i-he maxims of prudence ; and by that means to cool the ardour of 
His two colleagues in the command, to dispirit the soldiers, and 
blunt that edge of confidence and ardour, which assures the suc- 
cess of great enterprises. He ought, on the contrary, to have ad- 
vanced boldly towards the enemy ; should have attacked them with 
vigour, and have spread a universal terror, by a sudden and unex- 
pected descent. 

But Nicias act^d in a quite different manner. His opinion, in 
the council of war, was, that they should sail for Selinus, which had 
been the first occasion of this expedition; and then, if the citizens 
of Egesta performed their promise, and gave a month's pay to the 
army, to proceed forward ; or otherwise, to oblige them to furnish 
provisions for the sixty galleys they had demanded, and continue in 
that r6ad till they should have concluded a peace with the citizens 
of Selinus, either by force of arms or some other way. He said, that 
they afterwards should return to Athens, after having thus made a 
parade of their forces, and the assistance they gave their allies ; unless 
they should have an opportunity of making some attempt in favour of 
the Leontines, or of bringing over some city into their alliance. 

Alcibiades answered, that it would be inglorious, after sailinff 
out with so noble a fleet, to return without doing any thing ; and 
that they should first endeavour to conclude an alliance with the 
Greeks and Barbarians, in order to detach them from the Syracu- 
sans, and procure troops and provisions from them ; and especially 
to send a deputation to Messina, which was as it were the key of 
Sicily, and its harbour capacious enough to hold all the fleet. He 
declared farther, that after seeing who were their friends and 
enemies, and strengthening themselves by the addition of a new 
reinforcement, they then should attack either Selinus or Syra- 
cuse ; in case the one should refuse to conclude a peace with 
Egesta, and the other not permit the Leontines tareturn tqjtheir city. 

Lamachus offered a third opinion, which perhaps was the most 
prudent ; that was, to sail directly for Syracuse, before its citizens 
had time to recover from their surprise, or prepare for their de- 
fence. He observed, that the sudden arrival of an armed force al- 
ways strikes the greatest terror; and that when enemies are allow- 
ed time to reflect and make preparations, it also revives their 
courage; whereas, when they are suddenly attacked, while s*^ill in 
confcsiun, they are generally overcome ; that as they would be mas- 
ter* "»f the open country, they would not be in want of any thing, 
bat, on the contrary, would oblige the Sicilians to declare for them ; 
that at last they should settle in Megara, which was quite desert, and 
a near neighbour to Syracuse, and there lay up their fleet in safety* 
However, his counsel not being followed, he agreed to that of Alci- 
biades : accordingly they sailed for Sicily, where Alcibiades took . 
Cataoa by sarprise. 
S 2 
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AJcibladei !■ recalled. Re flies, and is sentenced to die for contumacy. He retires te 
Sparta. Flexibility of iiid genius and dispoeiiiua. 

This was the first and last exploit perfonned by Alcibiades in 
this expedition,* he being immediately recalled by the Athenians, 
in order to be tried upon the accusation laid against him. For 
since the departure of the fleet, his enemies, who had no regard to 
tlie welfare of their country; and who, under the specious pretence 
of religion, which is often made a cloak to cover the darkest de* 
signs, meditated nothing but satiating their hatred and revenge : 
his enemies, I say, taking advantage of his absence^ had proceeded 
in the affair with greater rigour than ever. All those against 
whom informations were lodgeu, were thrown into prison, without 
so much as being suffered to be heard, and that too on the evidence 
of the most profligate and abandoned citizens ; as if, says Thucy- 
dides, it was not as great a crime to punish the innocent, as to siu- 
fer the guilty to escape. One ot the informers was proved to be 
perjured by his own words ; having declared that he saw and knew 
one of the accused by moonlight ; whereas it appeared, that there 
was no moon at that time. But notwithstauding this manifest per- 
jury, the populace were as furious as ever. The remembrance of 
the tyranny of the Pisistiatidie made them apprehensive of a simi- 
lar attempt ; &nd, strongly possessed with this fear, they v^uld not 
give ear to any thing. 

At last they sent out the Salaminian galley,f ordering the cap- 
tain not to carry off Alcibiades by force, for fear of raising a tumult 
in the army ; but only to order him to return to Athens, to pacify 
the people by his presence. Alcibiades obeyed the order, and went 
immediately on board his galley ; but the instant he was arrived 
at Thurium, and had got on shore, he disappeared, and eluded the 
pursuit o( those who sought after him. Being asked, whether lie 
would not rely on his country, with regard to the judgment it 
might pass on him: J would not, says he, rdJy on my mother, /or 
fear she should inadvertently mistake a black bean for a while <me.\ 
The galley of Salamis returned back without the commander, who 
was ashamed of- his having suffered his prey to escape him in that * 
manner. Alcibiades was sentenced to die lor his contumacy. His 
whole estate was confiscated, and all the priests and priee^lesses 
were commanded to curse him. Among the latter was one, named 
Theano, who alone had the courage to oppose this depree, ssvog, 
That she had been appointed priesteas,^ not to curse hut to i>Uxs. 

♦ Thncyd. I. rf. p. 446—450. Pint, in Alcib. p. 9(K. 
t This was a sacred vessel, appointed to felcli criminals. 
X The Jadges made use of beam in giving their sulfragea, and tbe Idai k bean 
COndnmnation. 
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Some time ailer. news being brought him that the Athenians 
had condemned him to die, / Mali make them senmbUj said he, that 
lamcUive* 

Much about this time Diagoras the Melian was prosecuted at 
Athens.* He had settled himself in that city, where he taught athe- 
ism, and was brought to a trial for his poisonous doctrine. Diagoras 
escaped the punishment which would have been inflicted on him,f by 
flying from the city ; but he could not wipe off the ignominy of the 
sentence which condemned him to death. The Athenians had so 
great an abhorrence for the impious principles inculcated by him, 
8iat they eyen set a price upon his head, and promised a reward of 
a talent to any man who should deliver him up dead or alive. 

About twenty years before a similar process had 'been instituted 
against Protagoras,| for having only treated the same question by 
way of problem. He had said in the beginning of one of his 
books : Whether the god* do or do not exist, is a question which 1 
know not whether I ought to affirm or deny : for our understandings 
are too much clouded, and the life qfman is too shorty/or the soltUion 
of so nice and difficult a point. But the Athenians could not bear 
to have a subject of this nature made a doubt ; and for this reason 
they ordered proclamation to be made by the public crier, for all^ 
persons who had any copies of this book, to bring them to the ma- 
gistrates : after which they were burnt aa infamous and impious 
pieces, and the author was banished for ever, from all the territories 
of the Athenians. 

Diagoras and Protagoras had been the disciples of Democritus, 
who first invented the philosophy of atoms. 

Since the departure of Alcibiades,} Nicias had possessed the 
whole authority ; for Lamachus, his colleague, though a man of 
bravery and experience, possessed little influence, because of his 
extreme poverty, for wWch he was despised by the soldiers. But 
the Athenians were not always of this way of thinking; for we 
have seen that Aristides, poor as he was, was not less esteemed 
and respected on that account : but in this last expedition, the.peo- 
ple in general had imbibed a passion for luxury and ipagnificence ; 
the natural consequence of wnich is, a love of riches. As Nicias, 
therefore, governed solely, all his actions were of the same cast . 
with his disposition, that is, timid and dilatory : he suffered every 
thin^ to languish, sometimes either by lying still and undertaking 
nothing, sometimes by only sailing along the coast, or losing time 
in consulting or deliberating; all which soon suppressed, on one 
side, the ardour and confidence the troops expressed at first ; and on 
the other, the fear and terror with which the enemy had been seizea, 
at the sight of so formidable an armament. He besieged Hybla ; 
and though it was but a small city, he was however obliged t;o 

* Joeeph. CAiitr. App. t Dlod. . xfiL p. 137. - t Dind. Lacrt In 

Protag. Jo«epb. rmxtr. App. Cic. 1. i. de nau deor. n. ^ $ Tbucyd. p. 458, 

4S3. Thu.ln£«icp.533. 
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raise the aie^ some days after, which brought him into the hiirhest 
contempt. H^ retired at last to Catana, after having performed 
but one exploit, viz. the ruining of Hyccara, a small town inhabit- 
ed by Barbarians, from which place, it is said that Lais the courte- 
san, at that time very young, was sold with the rest of the cap- 
tives, and carried to Pelopoimesus. 

In the mean time,* Alcibiades having left Thurium, arrived at 
Argos ; and as he quite despaired of ever being recalled home, he 
sent a messenger to the Spartans, desiring leave to reside among 
them, under their guard and protection* He promised, in the mos^ 
solemn manner, that if the^ would consider him as f heir friend, he 
would render greater services to their state, than he before had 
done injuries to it. The Spartans received him with open arms ; 
and soon after his arrival in their city he gained the love and 
esteem of all its inhabitants. He charmed, and even enchanted 
them, "by his conforming in all respects to their way of living. 
^ Such people as saw Alcibiades shave himself to the skin, bathe m 
cold, water, eat of the coarse, heavy cakes, which were their usual 
food, and be so well satisfied with their black broth, could not per- 
suade themselves, that a man, who submitted so cheerfully to this 
kind of life, had ever kept cooks in his palace ; had used essences 
and perfumes ; had worn the fine stuffs of Miletus ; in a word, had 
hitherto lived in the midst of voluptuousness and profiision. But 
flexibility was the characteristic that chiefly distinguished Alci- 
biades. Cameleon-like, he could assume all shapes and colours, 
to win the favour of those among whom he resided. He imme- 
diately assumed their manners, and adapted himself to their taste, 
as if they bad been natural in him; and though he inwardly had an 
aversion to them, he could however cover his disgust with an easy, 
simple, and unconstrained air. With some he had all the graces 
and vivacity of the gayest youth, and with others all the gra\ity 
of old a^e. In Sparta, he was laborious, frugal, and austere ; in 
Ionia, enjoyment, idleness, and pleasure, made up his whole life , in 
Thrace, he was always on horseback or carousing ; and when be 
resided with Tissaphernes, the satrap, he exceeded all the mag- 
nificence of the Persians in luxury and profusion. 

But he was not barely satisfied with gaining the esteem of the 
Lacediemonians. He insinuated himself so far into the affection of 
Timsa, the wife of king Agis, that he had a son by her, who, in 
public, went by the name of Leotychides ; though his mother, in 
private, and among her women and female friends, did not blufh to 
call him Alcibiades ; so violent was her passion for that Athenian. 
Agis was informed of this intrigue, and therefore refused to owa 
Leotychides for his son; for which reason he was afterwards ex- 
cluded the throne. 

• Flat. inAldb. p 930. 
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SECTION XI. 

DeMrifitfon of SymcnMi 

As the siege of Syracuse is one of the most considerable in the 
Grecian history, the particular circumstances of which I thought 
prDper to relate for that reason, in order to give my readers an iaea 
of the manner in which the ancients formed the sieg^e of a place, 1 
judge it necessary, before I enter into that detul, to give the 
reader a description and plan of the city of Syracuse ; in which he 
will ako find the different fortifications, both of the Athenians and 
Syracusans, mentioned in this siege. 

Syracuse stood on the eastern coast of Sicily.* Its vast extent, 
its advantageous situation, the conveniency of its double harbour, 
its fortifications built with the utmost care and labour, and the mul- 
titude and wealth of its inhabitants, made it one of the greatest, the 
most beautiful, and most powerful among the Grecian cities. We 
are told,f its air was so pure and serene, that there was no day in 
the year, how cloudy soever it might be, in which the sun did not 
display its beams. 

A. M. 3295. It was built by- Archias the Corinthian,^ a year 

Ant. J. c. 709. after Naxos and Megara had been founded on the 
same coast. 

When the Athenians besieged this city, it was divided into three 
parts, viz, the Island, Achrauina, and Tyche. Thucydides men- 
tions only these three divisions. Two more, viz. Neapohs and Epi- 
poloe, were afterwards added. 

The Island, situated to the south, was called Un^ot (Nasos,! 
signifying, in Greek, an island, but pronounced according to the 
Doric dialect ; and Ortygia. It was joined to the continent by A 
bridge. It was in this island that the Syracusans afterwards built 
the citadel and the palace for their kings.i This quarter of the city 
was of very great importance, because it might render those whb 
possessed it master of the two ports which surrounded it. It waa 
for this reason that the Romans, when they took Syracuse, would 
not suffer any Syracusan to inhabit the Island. 

There was in this Island a very famous fountain,|l called Are- 
thusa. The ancients, or rather the poets, from reasons which have 
Qot the least shadow of probability, supposed that the Alpheus, a 
river of Elis in Peloponnesus, rolled its waters either through or 
under the waves of the sea, without ever mixing with them, as far 
as the fountain of Arethusa. It was this fiction which gave occa- 
sion to the following lines of Virgil : — 

• CicVerr.flLiL 117—119. 

t Urbem Syracusas elegerat, cuJoh hie sitoH atqne hecnatura eme loci c<Bliqae dicl- 
(ttr, ut nullufli unquam dies taoi magnft turtmletat^que tempestate (Ueilt, quln ftUquo 
tempore solem ejus dtei hoininea videreat Cie. F'err* 7. n. 9ft. 

t Smb. 1. vi. p. 369. i CIc Verr. 7. a. 97. U Suab. 1. vi. p. 370. Senec 

l^ai. OufiflL L UL c. as 
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E iU gw ui a bnne, Arethun. mihl ooneede laborem.—— 
8ic tiU, cdm fluctut rabterialiera SicmiUM, 
Doria Binara auam non iDtermisceat aodami Virg, Eclof . M. 
Tby aBeredauecow, Arethon, briiif. 

To crown my labour: *Ua the last I sing. 

Bo may iby wiver atreama beneath the tide, 
UmnU'd with briny aeaa aecurely glide. Drydeiu 

AcnmADfifA, situated entirely on the sea-side towards the east, 
was the most spacious, the most beautiful, and best fortified quar* 
ter of the city. 

TrcHE, so called from the temple of Fortune (Tc/y*) which 
embellished that part of the city, extended along Achradlna west- 
ward from the north towards the south, and was very well inha- 
bited. It had a famous gate called Hexapylum, which led into the 
country, and wa? situated to the north of the city. 

Epipolje was a hill without the city, which it commanded. It was 
ntuated between Hexapylum and the point of Euryelus, towards the 
north and west. It :vas exceedingly steep in several places, and 
fi>r that reason of very difficult access. At the time pf the siege in 

Suestion, it was not surrounded with walls ; and the Syracusans 
efended it with a body of troops, against the attacks of the enemy. 
Euryelus was the pass or entrance which led to Epipolee. On the 
same hill of Epipole was a fort called Labdalon, or Labdaulum. 

It was not till long aHer (under Dionysius the tyrant) that Epi- 
polie was surroundea with walls, and inclosed within the city, of 
which it formed a fiflh part, but was thinly inhabited. A fourth 
^vision had been added before, called Neapolis^ that is, the New 
City, which covered Tyche. 

The river Anapus ran at almost half a league distance &em the 
city.* The space between them was a large and beautiful plain, 
terminated by two fens, the one called Syraco, whence the city was 
Bamed, and the other Lysimclia. This river emptied itself into the 
great harbour. Near its mouth, southward, was a kind of castle 
called Olympia, from the temple of Jupiter Olympius standing 
there, and in which were great riches. It was 600 paces from the city. 

Syracuse had two harbours, very near one another, and separated 
only by the Isle,vit. the great harbour, and the small one, called other- 
wise Lactus. According to the description which the Roman orator 
gives of them,f both were surrounded with the buildings of the city. 

The great harbour was a little abov 5000 paces,^ or two leagues 
in circumference. It had a gulf called Dascon. The entrance of 
thi^ port was but 500 paces wide. It was formed, on one side, by 
the point of the island Ortygia; and on the other by the little island 
and cape of Plemmyrium, which was commanded by a, castle of 
the same name. 

Above Achradina was a third port, called the harbour of Trogilus. 

* Plut. in Dionya. vlt p. 970. 

t Portua habet piopd in »dificat1one ftspectaqxR urbis inelncna. Cie Verr. 6. n. 117 
% According to Strabo, it is eighty stadia in circumfere|ice, which is twice itsieid a> 
tent ; a plain proof that this passage Qt Strabo is corrupt. CZmwr. p. 107. 
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Nidas, alter some engageinents, bedegea Syracuse. Lamachai fi killed in a batttob 
Tbe city ia reduced to tlie greatest extremities. 

Eighteenth year of the War, 

At the end of the summer,* news was brouffht Nicias that the 
Syracusans, having resulted courage, intended to march against 
him. Already their cavalry advanced with an air of insolence to 
insult hina even in his camp ; and asked with a loud laugh, whether 
he» was come into Sicily to settle in Catana. These severe re- 
proaches roused him a little, so that he resolved to sail for Syra- 
cuse. The enterprise was bold and dangerous. Nicias could not, 
without mnning the utmost hazard, attempt to land in presence of 
an enemy who waited for him with the greatest resolution ; and . 
would not fail to charge him, the instant he should ojffer to make 
a descent. Nor was it safer for him to march his troops by land, 
because, as he had no cavalry, that of the Svracusans, which 
was very numerous, upon the first advice they should have of his 
march, would faJ upon him, and overpower him by the superiority 
of forces. 

To extricate himpelf from this perplexity, and enable himself to 
seize without opposition upon an advantageous poet, which a Syra- 
cusan exile had discovered to him, Nicias had recourse to strata- 
gem. He caused a false piece of information to be given to the 
enemy, ffiz. that by means of a conspiracy, which was to take 
eSect on a certain day, they might seize on his camp, and possess 
themselves of all the arms and baggage. The Syracusans, on thia 
assurance, marched towards Catana, and pitched their camp near 
Leontium. The moment the Athenians had advice of this, they 
embarked with all their t. jops and ammunition, and in the evening 
steered for Syracuse. They arrived by day-break in the great 
harbour ; landed near Oiympia, in the place which had been pomt- 
ed out to them, and there fortified themselves. The enemy, find- 
ing themselves shamefully over-reached, returned immediately to 
Syracuse ; and, in the greatest rage, drew up in battle array, some 
oays after, before the walls of the city. Nicias marched out of 
the trenches, and a battle was fought. Victory was a long time 
doubtful ; but a very heavy shower of rain, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning, coming unexpectedly, the Syracusans, who 
were inexperienced, the greatest part of them having never carried 
anKs before, were frighted at the tempest, whilst their ;pnemies 
laughed at it, as the mere effect of the season; and Regarded 
nothing but the enemy, who were much more to be dreaded than ' 
the storm. The Syracusans, after making a Icng and vigorous 

Tbucyd. L vi. p. 45^-461. PluU In NIc. p. 533, 5M. Dlod. 1. zIO. p. 137, 13& 
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roristsnce, were forced, to ffive way. The Athenians conld not 
pursue them far, because their horse, which was still, in a' body, 
and had not been defeated, covered their retreat. The Syra- 
cusans retreated in good order into the city, after haying thrown a 
body of troops into the temple of Olympia, to prevent its beings 
plundered. 

This temple stood pretty near the camp of the Athenians, w^ho 
were very desirous of taking it, because it abounded with gold and 
silver offering, which the piety of kings and nations had conse- 
crated. Nicias having delayed sending troops to seize it, lost the 
opportunity, and gave the Syracusans time to throw into it, as was 
bef'>re observed, a detachment for its defence. It was thought he 
did this on purpose, and out of reverence to the gods ; because^ had 
the soldiers plundered this temple, the public would not have 
reaped any benefit by it, and himself al<»ie would have been ac- 
cused of the sacrilege. 

After the battle, the Athenians; 'vho were not yet in a condition 
to attack Svracuse, retired with their fleet to Naxos and Catana, 
to winter, there, with design to return in the beginning of the 
next spriiig, and lay siege to the city. For this they wanted 
money, provisions, and particularly horse, of which they were ab- 
solately destitute. The Athenians depended upon obtaining part 
of these succours from the people of Sicily, who they supposed 
wc uld join them, the instant they should hear of their victory ; and 
at the same time they sent an express to Athens, to solicit the like 
aid. They also addressed the Carthaginians fbr their alliance; 
and sent deputies to some cities of Italy, situated on the coast of 
the Tuscan sea, which bad promised to assist them. 

The Syracusans were far from desponding. Hermocrates, who, 
of all their leaders, was most distinguished for his valour, his judg- 
ment, and experience, represented to them, in order to raise their 
hopes, that they had not been wanting iL courage, but in conduct ; 
that the enemies, though very brave, owed their victory to their 
good fortune rather than to their merit ; that the having a multi- 
tude of leaders (they were fifteen in numliker,) from which confusion 
and disobedience were inseparable, had done them prejudice ; that 
• it would be absolutely necessary for them to choose experienced 
generals, to keep the rest in their duty, and exercise their forces 
continually during the winter season. This advice being followed, 
Hermocrates and two more were elected generals ; after w hich 
they sent deputies to Corinth and Lacedtemon to rene^ Iho 
alliance, and at the same time to engage them to make a diver- 
sion, in order to oblige, if possible, the Athenians to recaU theii 
troops out of Sicily, qr at least to prevent their sending a reinforce- 
ment thither. The fortifying of S}Tacuse was the chief object of 
their care. Accordingly they took into the city, by a wall, all the 
tract. of land towards Epipol©, from the northern extremity of 
Tychc, descending westward towards the quarter of the city called 
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all^wardfl Neapolis, in order to remove the enemy to a greater 
distance, and to give them more trouble in making their contra val- 
lation, by obliging them to give a larger extent to it. This part, 
in all probability, had been neglected, because it seemed to be 
fiufficiently defended by its rugged and steep situation. They also 
garrisoned Megara anu Olympia, and drove stakes into all those 
parts of the sea-shore, where the enemy might easily make a 
descent. Heanng afterwards that the Athenians were at Naxos, 
they went and burnt the camp of Catana, and retired, after laying 
waste the adjacent country. 

The ambassadors of Syraouse being arrived among the Corin- 
thians,* asked succour of them as having been their founders, 
which was immediately granted ; and at the same time they sent 
an embassy to the Lacedsemonians, to invite them to declare in 
their favour. Alcibiades enforced their demand with all his credit 
and eloquence, to which his resentment against Athens added new 
vigour. He advised and exhorted the Lacedtemonians to appoint 
Gyhppus their general, and send him into Sicily ; and at the same 
time to invade the Athenians, in order to make a powerful diversion. 
In the third place, he induced them to fortify Decelia in Attica, 
which quite completed the ruin of the city of Athens,, it not being 
able ever to recover that blow : for by this fort, the Lacedeemonians 
made themselves masters of the country, by which the Athenians 
were deprived of their alver mines of Laurium, and of the re- 
venues of their lands ; nor could they be succoured bv their neigh- 
bours, Decelic. becoming the asylum of all the malcontents and 
partisans of Sparta.. 

A.M. 3590. Nicias had received some succours from Athens. 

Ant J. c. 414. These consisted of 250 troopers, who the Athenians 
supposed would be furnished with horses in Sicily (the troops brirg- 
ing only the furniture,) and of thirty horse-archers, with 300 
talents, tnat is, 300,000 French crown? f Nicias now began to 
prepare for action. He was accused of often letting slip opportu- 
nities, by his losing time in deliberating, a^gukig, and concerting 
measures; however, when once he entered upon' action, he was as 
bold and vigorous in execution, as he before had been slow and 
timorous in undertr^king, as he showed on the present occasion. 

The Syracusans hearing that the Athenians had received a rein- 
forcement of cavalry, and would soon march and lay siege to the 
city ; and knowing they could not possibly approach it, or make a 
contravallation, imless they should possess themselves of the heights 
of Epipolae, which commanded Syracuse, they resolved to guard the 
avenue to it, which was the only pass by which the enemy could 

fet uj) to it, every other part b?uig rugged and inaccessible, 
[arching therefore down into the meadow, bordered by the river 
Anapus, and reviewing their troops then, they appointed 700 foot, 

• * Ttincyd. L vi. b. 471-48St. Plut in Alcib. p. 9Q3. la Nlc p. 534, 535^ DIod. L 
dii. p. 138. t About SlfiOOL uterUng. 
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under the commanci of Diomllus, to guard that important post ; with 
orders to repair to it, at the first signal which should he given for 
that purpose. But Nicias conducted his design with so ;auch pru- 
dence, expedition, and secrecy, that they had not time to do this. 
He sailed from Catana with all his fleet, without the enemy's having 
the least suspicion of his design. Being arrived at the port of 
Trogilus, near Leontium, which is hut a quarter of a league (six 
or seven furlongs) from Epipolse, he put his land forces on shore, 
af\er which he retired with his fleet to Thapsus, a small peninsula 
near Syracuse, the entrance to which he shut up with a staccado. 

Tlie land forces marched with the utmost expedition to seize on 
Epipolfls, hy the pass of Euryelus, before the enemy, who were in 
the plains of Anapus, at above a league's distance, had the least 
notice of their arrival. At tlie first news of this, the 700 soldiers, 
under the command of Diomilus, advanced forward m confusion, 
but were easily defeated, and 300 of them, with their leader, left 
dead in the field. The Athenians, afler setting up a trophy, built 
a fort in Labdalon, on the summit of Epipolse, in order to secure 
their baggage and roost valuable effects in it, wljenever they should 
be forced to fight, or work at the contravallation. 

Soon afler, the inhabitants of Egesta sent the Athenians 300 
horse, to which some of their SieiUan aJlies added 100 more, 
which, with the 250 sent before by the Athenians, and* who had 
furnished themselves with horses m Sicily, made a body of 650 
horse. 

The plan laid down by Nicias for taking Syracuse, was to but 
round all the city on the land side with a strong contravallation, 
in order to cut off all communication with the place from without, 
in hopes, no doubt, that his fleet would afterwards enable him to 
rv,vent the Eyracusans from receiving any succours or provisions 
>y sea. 

Having lefl a garrison in Labdalon, he came down from the hill, 
advanced towards the northern extremity of Tyche, and halting 
there, he employed tho whale army in throwing up a line of con- 
travallation, to shut up the city northward from Tyche as far as 
Trogilus, situate on the sea-side. This work was carried on v^ith 
Buch a rapidity, as terrified the Syracusans. They thought it abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent the carrying on of this worki and accord- 
ingly made some sallies and attacks, but always with disadvantage, 
and even their cavalry was routed. The day afler the action, the 
contravallation (northward) was continued by part of the army, 
during which the rest carried stones and other materials towards 
Trogilus, in order to finish it. 

The besi'^ged, by the advice of Hermocrates, thought it advisable 
not to venture a second battle with the Athenians ; and only en- 
deavoured to put a stop to their works, or at least to render them 
useless, by raising a wall to cut the line of that carried on by the 
Athenians. They imagined that in case they should be suffexed 
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to complete th^ wall, it would be impossible for the Athenians to 
make any farther progress in their work : or that, should they en- 
deavour to prevent it, it would be sufficient for the Syracusans to 
oppose them with a part of their forces, after having shut up such 
avenues as were most accessible with strong palisades; and that 
the Athenians, on the contrary, woul/d be obliged to send for all 
their forces, and entirely abandon their works. 

Accordingly they came out of their city, and working with in- 
exp/essible ardour, they began to raise a wnJl ; and, in order to 
carry it on with less molestation, they covered it with strong pali- 
sades, and flanked it with wooden towers, at proper distances, 
to defend it. The Athenians suffered the Syracusans to carry 
on their works undisturbed, because, had they marched only part 
of their troops against them, they would have been too weak; and 
if they had brought ti.em all, they then must have been obliged 
to discontinue their works, which they had resolved not to do. 
The work being completed, the Syracusans left a body of troops 
to defend the palisade ard guard the^waJl, and then returned 
into the city. 

In the mean time the Athenians cut off Hre canals by which ' 
water . was conveyed into the cRy ; and observing that the Syra- 
cusan soldiers, who had been left to guard the wall, were very 
negligent in their duty i some returning at noon either into tae 
city or their tents, and the rest not keeping a proper guard, they 
detached 300 chosen soldiers, and some light infantry, to attack this 
post; during^hich the rest of the army marched towards the city, 
to prevent any succours from coming out of it. Accordingly, the 
300 soldiers having forced the palisade, pursued those who guarded 
it as far as thut part of the city wall which covered Temenites, 
where, pouring in indiscriminately with them, they were repulsed 
by the inhabitants with loss. The whole army afterwards de- 
molished the wall, pulled up the palisades of the intrenchment, and 
carried them off. 

After the success, whereby the Athenians were masters of the 
northern parts, they boffan, the very next day, a still more important 
work, and which womd quite finish their inclosure of the city, 
viz. to carry a wall from the hills of Epipolae, westward, through 
the plain and the fens, as far as the great harbour. To prevent 
this, the besieged, beginning the same kind of work as they had 
carried on on the other side, ran a trench, lined with palisades, 
from the city through the fens, to prevent the Athenians from car- 
rying their contravSlation as far as the sea : but the latter, after 
finishing the first part of the wall on fhe hills of Epipolse, resolved 
to attack this new work. For this purpose, they ordered their fleet 
to sail from Thapsus to the great harbour of Syracuse ; for it had 
hitherto continued in that road ; and the besieged had always the 
fica open to them, by which the besiegers were obliged to get their 
provisions from Thapsus by land. The Athenians came down 
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therefore from Epipole into the plain before day-breah ; when, 
throwing planks and beamg in that part whence the fens were only 
ehmyand more firm than in other places, they immediately carried 
the g^reatest part of the fbss^ lined with palisades, and then the rest, 
the after havmg beaten the Syracusans, who guve way and retired ; 
Buch as were on'the right towards the city, and the rest towards 
river. Three hundred chosen Atheiuans haying attempted to cut off 
the passage of the latter, flew toWards the bridge; but the enemy's 
cavalry, the greatest part of which were dra^n up in battle, repui<>ed 
them ; and afterwards charged the right wing of the Athenians, and 
pot the first battalions into disorder. Lamachus, perceiving this from 
the left wing where he commanded, ran thither with the Argives and 
tome archers; but having passed a trench, and being abandoned by 
bis soldiers, he was killed with five or six who had followed him. 
The enemy immediately passed the river, aud seeing the rest c^the 
army come up, they retired. 

At the same time their right wing, which had returned towards 
the city, resumed courage from this success, and'drew op in order 
of battle before the Athenians ; after having detached some troops 
to attack the fort en the hills of Epipole, which served as a maga- 
zine to the enemy, and was thought to be unguarded. They forced 
an intrenchment that covered the fort, but Nicias saved it. He 
had remained in this fort, in consequence of illness, and was at that 
time in his bed, with only his domestics about him. Animated by 
the dan^r and the presence of the enemy, he struggles with his 
indisposition; rises up, and commands his servants ^ set fire im- 
mediately to all the timber lying between the intrenchment and the 
fort for tiie military engines, and to the engines themselves. This 
unexpected conflagration stopped the Syracusans, saved Nieias, the 
fort, and all the rich effects of the Athenians, who made haste to 
the rehef of that general. At the same time, the fleet was seen 
•ailing into the great harbour, according to the orders given for 
that purpose. The Syracusans having perceived this from the hill, 
and ^ring they should be attacked from behind, and overpowered 
by the troops which were about to land, retired, and returned to 
the city with all their forces ; now no longer expecting, af^er having 
lost their foss^ lined with palisades, that it would be possible for 
them to prevent the enemy from carrying on their contravaUation 
as far as the sea. 

In the mean time, the Athenians, who had contented themsplves 
with building a suigle wall on the hills of Epipole, and through 
such places as were cragg^r and of diflicult access, being come 
down into the plain, began to build, at the foot of the hills, a double ' 
wall, intending to carry it as far as the sea ; viz. a wall of ccHitra- 
▼allation agamst the besieged, and another of circumvaUation 
against those Syracusan troops which were out of the city, and 
such allies as might come to its aid. 

From thenceforward Nicias, who was now sole general, coii- 
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ceived great hopes: for several cities of Sicily, which hitherto 
kad Dot declared for either side, came and joined him ; and there 
arrived from all quarters vessels laden with provisions for his army, 
all parties being eager to go over to bim because he had acquired 
the superiority, and been exceedingly successfil in all his under- 
takings. The Syracusans, seeing themselves blocked up both by 
eea and land, and losing all hopes of being able to defend their 
city any longer, already proposed an accommodation. Gylippus, 
who was coming from* Laced<emon to their assistance, having 
heard, on his passage, the extremity to which they were reduced, 
and looking upon the whole island as lost, sailed forward neverthe- 
less; not with the view of defending Sicily, but only of preserving 
to the nations of Italy such cities as were subject to them in that 
island, if it were not too late, and if this could be done. For fame 
had declared, in all places, that the Athenians had already possess- 
ed themselves of the whole island ; and were headed by a general, 
whose wisdom and good ^Hune rendered him invincible. Nicias 
himself, now (contrary to his natural disposition; confiding in his 
own streng'th, and elate from his success, persuaded also by the 
secret, advices which were brought him dailv from Syracuse, and 
the messengers who were sent to him, that the city would immf^ 
diately capitulate, did not regard Gylippus's approach, and in con- 
sequence took no precautions to prevent his landing, especially 
when he heard that he brought but very few vessels ; terming him a 
tfifling pirate, not worthy, in any manner, of hi( notice. But a 
general ought lo be extremely careful not tb abate his cares and . 
vigilance upon account of success, becauee the least, negligence 
may ruin every thing. Had Nicias sent the smallest detachmq^t 
to oppose Gylippus's landing, he would have taken Syracuse, and 
the whole affair had been ended. 

SECTION XIII. 

The Symcnsanfl resolve to oapitulate, but 6y]ippa8*8 arrival changes the face of affbinu 
Nicias is forced by his colleagues to engage in a lea-figtit, and la oveccme. UJs 
lainl forces are also defeated. 

J\fineteerUh year of the War. 

The fortifications of the Athenians were now almost completed;* 
and they had drawn a double wall, near half a league in length, 
along the plain and the fens towards the great port, and had 
almost reached it. There now remained, on the side towards 
Trogilus, only a small part of the wall to be finished. The Svra- 
cusans were therefore on the brink of ruin, and had no hopes left, 
as they were no longer able to defend themselves, and did not 
expect any succours. For this reason they resolved to surrender. 
Accordingly, a council was held to settle articles of capitulation, m 

• Thttcyd. 1. vii. p. 485-480 Flttt. in Nic. p. 535, 536. Diod. L zUi. p. 138, 130L 
T2 
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order to inetent them to Nitiap ; and several were of opinion, that 
it would 'je proper to capitulate soon, before the city slwuld be en- 
tirely invested. 

It was ai. that very instant, and in the most critical juncture, that 
an officer, Gongylus by name, arrived from Corinth on board a 
ship with three benches of oars. At his arrival, all the citizens 
flocked round him. He informed them, that Gyhppus would be 
with them immediately, and was followed by a great many other 
^Jeys, which were comiiig to their aid. * The Syracusans, asto- 
nished, or rather stupified, as it were, with this news, could scarce 
believe what they heard. • Whilst they were thus fluctuating and 
in doubt, a courier arrived from Gytippus to inform them of \Sb ap- 
proach, and order them to march out all their troops to meet him. 
He himself, afler having taken a fort in his way,* marched in order 
of battle directly for Epipolie : and ascending by Euryelus, as the 
Athenians had done, he prepared to attack them from without 
whilst the Syracusans should charge them, on their side, with the 
forces of Syracuse and his. The Athenians, exceedingly surprised 
at his arrival, drew up hastily, and without order, under the walls. 
With regard to himself, laying down his anns when he approached, 
he sent word by a herald, that he would allow the Athenians five 
days to leave Sicily: Nicias did not condescend to make the least 
answer to this proposal; and some of his soldiers bursting out a 
laughing, asked the herald. Whether Uie presence of a Lacedcemo' 
man ci^k, and a triJUn^ wand, could make any change in the pre- 
»&ni ttat^ of the city? Both sides, therefore, prepared for battle. 

Gylippus stormed th-3 fort oi Lebdalon, and cut to pieces all who 
wore found in it. The same day an Athenian galley was taken, 
as it sailed into the harbour. The besieged aSerwards drew a 
wall from the city, towards Epipolee, in order to cut (about the ex- 
tremity of it) the single wall of the Athenians ; and to deprive 
them of all communicalion with the troops that were posted in the 
intienchments which surrounded the city on the north side towards 
Tyche *ind Trogilus. The Athenians, after having finished the 
wall, which extended as far as the sea towards the great harbour, 
were returned to the hiils. Gylippus perceiving, in the single wall 
which the Athenians had built on the hills of Epipolee, one part that 
was weaker and lower than the rest, marched thither in the night 
with his troops ; but being discovered by the Athenians, who were 
encamped without, he was forced to retire, upon seeing them ad- 
vance directly towards him. They raised the wall highei:, and 
themselves undertook the guard of it, afler having fixed their allies 
in the several posts of the remainder of the intrenchmeut. 

Nicias, on the other side, thought proper to fortify the cape of 
Plemmyrium, which, by its running into the sea, straitened the 
mouth of the great harbour; and his design thereby was, to pro- 
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eure provisions, and all other things he might want, the more 
easily ; because the Athenians, by possessing themselves of that 
post, drew near the little port, wherein lay the chief naval forces 
of tiie Syracusans, and were the better able to observe their 
various motions; and that besides, by having the sea open, they 
would not be forced to have all their provisions from the bottom of 
the great harbour ; as they must have been, should the enemy, by 
seizing on the mouth of it, oblige them to keep close in the har- 
bour, in the manner thffy then did. For Nicias, since the arrival 
of Gylippus, had had no hopes left but from the side next the sea. 
Sending therefore^his fleet and part of his troops thither, he built 
three forts, sheltered by which his ships were enabled to lie at 
ABchor ; he also secured there a great part of the baggage and am- 
munition. It was then that the troops on board -the fleet suflered 
very much ; for as they were obliged to go a great way to fetch 
wood and water, they were surrounded by the enemy's^horse, the 
third part of which were posted at Olympia, to prevent 'the garri- 
son of Plenunyrium from sallying, and were masters of the open 
country. Advice being brought to Nicias, that the Corinthian 
fleet was advancing, he sent twenty galleys against it ; ordering 
them to observe the enemy towards Locris, Rhegium, and the rest 
of the avenues of Sicily. 

In the mean time, Gylippus employing those very stones which 
the Athenians had got together for their own use, went on with the 
wall which the Syracusans had began ^o carry through Eplipolie ; 
and drew up daily in battle array before it, as did the Athenians 
When he saw it was a proper time for engaging, he began the 
battle in the spot lying betweei> the two walls. The narro'vness 
of it having rendered his cavalry and archers useless, he came off 
with loss, and the Athenians set up a trophy. GyUppus, to reani- 
mate his soldiers by doing them justice, had the courage to re- 
proach himself for the ill success they had met with : and to de- 
clare publicly, that he, not they, had occasioned the late defeat ; 
because he had made them flght in too confined a spot of ground. 
However, he promised to give fhem soon an opportunity of reco- 
vering both their honour and his : and accordingly the very next 
day he led them against the enemy, after havi^ig exhorted them in 
the strongest terms, to behave in a manner worthy of their ancient 
glory.' Nicias perceiving, that though he should not desire to come 
to a battle, it would however be absolutely necessary for him to pre- 
vent the enemy from extending their wall beyond the wall of con- 
travallation, to which they were already very near (because other- 
wise this would be granting them a certain victory;) he therefore 
marched against the Syracusans. Gylippus brought up his troops 
beyond the spot where the walls terminated on both sides, in order 
that he might leave the more room to extend his battle; when 
charging the enemy's let\ wing with his horse, he put it to flight 
and soon after defeated the right. We sec here what the exp» 
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nence and abilities of a great captain are capable of prodQcL^r: 
for Gylippus, with the same men, the same arms, the same hor^e.^, 
and the same ground, by only changing his order of battle, defeated 
the Athenians, and beat them quite to their camp. The following 
nigh*, the victors carried on their wall beyond the coutravallation 
of the Athenians, and thereby deprived them of all hopes of beiug ^ 
ever able to surround them. ' i 

After this success,* the Syracusans, to whose aid the Corinthian 
fleet was arrived unperceived by that of the Athenians, resumed 
courage, armed several galleys, and marching into the plains with 
their cavalry and other forces, took a great number of prisoners 
They sent deputies to Lacediemonia and Corinth, to desire a re- 
inforcement; Gylippus went in person through all the cities of 
Sicily, to solicit them to join him ; and brought over the greatest 
part or them, who accordingly sent him powerful succours. 
Nicias, finding his troops lessen and those of the enemy increase 
daily, began to be discouraged ; and not only sent expresses to the 
Alhenians, to acquaint them with the situation of affairs, but like- 
wise wrote to them in the strongest terms. I shall repeat his 
whole letter, both as it gives a clear and exact account of the state 
of things at that time m Syracuse, and may serve as a model for. 
such kind of relations. 

Athenians : I have already informed youj by several expresses, of 
%ohqX was passing here : but it is necessary you should know the pre- 
sent situation of affairs, that you may resolve accordingly* After 
we had been victorious in several engagements, and had almost com- 
pleted our contravallaiion, Oylippus arrived in Syracuse vnth a body 
of Lacedcemoninns and Sidiian troops; and, having been defeated 
'the Jirst time, he too* victorious the second, by means of his cavalry 
and archers. We are in consequence shut up in our mtrenchments, 
without daring to make any attempt, and unable to complete our 
works, throu^ the superiority of the enemy's forces ; for part of 
our soldiers are employed in guarding our forts, and consequently 
we home not an opportunity ^ employing ali our forces in battle. 
Besides, as the Syracusans have cut our lines, by a wall, in tliat part 
where they were not compete, it will no longer be possible for us to 
surround the' city, unless ue should force their intrenchments ; so 
that instead of besieging, we ourselves are besieged, and dare not stir 
out, for fear of their horse, 

JVot contented with these advantages, they are bringing new sue* 
cours from Peloponnesus, and have sent Gylippus to force all the 
neutral cities of Sicily to declare for them ; and the rest to fur" 
nish them with men and ships, to atta^Jc us both by sea and land* 1 
' say by sea, which, though very surprising, is, however, but too true* 
For our fleet, which before was considerable,from thegqod condition 
of the galleys and mariners, is now very dejident in those very cir • 
cumstances, and prodigiously weakened* 

• Thueyd. 1. vii. p. 490-494. Flut in Nic. p. 536. Diod. L xUi. p. 138, ' ' 
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Owrgaileyt leak everywhere; because we cannot draw them on 
thore to careen them^ for fear, lest those of the enemy, which are 
more numerous and in better condition than ours, should attack us on 
a sudden, which they seem to threaten every moment. Besides, we 
are under a necessity of sending many backwards and forwards to 
ffuard the convoys which we are forced to fetch from a great distance^ 
and bring along in the sight of the enemy ; so that should we be ever 
80 little negligent in this point, our army would be starved. 

With regard to the ships' crews, they decrease sensibly every day; 
for as great numbers of them disperse to maraud, or to fetch wood 
and water, they are often cut to pieces by the enemy^s horse. Our 
slaves, allured by the neighbourhood of the enemy^s camp, desert very 
fist to it. The foreigners whom we forced into the service, disband 
daily ; and such cw have been raised with money, who came for plwi" 
der rather than fighting, finding themselves baulked, go over to the 
enemy, who are so near im, or else hide themselves in Sicily, which 
they may easily do in so large an island, A great number of ciii* 
zens, though long used to, and well skilled in, working of ships, by 
bribing the captains, have put others in their room, who are wholly 
unexperienced, and incapable of serving, and by that means have 
subverted all discipline. I am now writing to men perfectly well 
vers^ in naval affairs; and who are very sensible, that, when order 
is neglected, every thing grows worse and worse, and a fleei must 
inevitably be ruined. 

But the most unhappy circumstance is, that, though I am invested 
with the authority of general, I cannot put a stop to these disorders. 
For [Athenians) you are very sensible, that such is your dispositiony 
thai you do not easily brook restraint ; besides, I do not know where 
to furnish myself with seamen, whilst the enemy get numbers from all 
quarters. It is not in the power of our Sicilian allies to aid us ; and ' 
should the cities of Italy, from whence we have our provisions (hear* 
ing the extremity to which we are reduced, and that you do not take 
the least care to send us any succour,) join the Syracusans, we are 
undone ; and the enemy will have no occasion to fight us, 

I could'write of things which would be more agreeable, but of none 
tliat could be more proper to gf,ve you a just idea of thp subjects on 
xohich you are to deliberate. I am sensible that you Iqve to have such 
advices only sent you as are pleasing; but then I know on tlie other 
side, that when affairs turn out otherwise than you expected and hoped 
for, you accuse those who deceived you ; which has induced me to g^oe 
you a sincere and genuine account of things, without concealing a nn- 
gle circumstance. By the way, I am to inform you, that no com^ 
p!aints can be justly made either against the officers or common sol-, 
diers, both having done their ditty very well. 

But now that the Sicilians are joining all their forces against tw, 
and expect a new army from Peloponnesus, you may lay this down 
as Vie foundation for your deliberations, that our present troops are 
nut sufficient ; and, therefore^ we either must be recalledy or else a 
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land and naioal force, equal to the first, must be eeni u», wUk money 
in proporlioiu You must also think of appointing a person to *vc- 
eeed me; it being impossible for me, through my mphrilic disorder, 
to sustain any longer the weight of the command. I imagine that 1 
deserve this favour at your hands, on account of the services I have 
done you, in the several commands conferred upon me, so long as my 
health would permit mf to act. 

To conclude : whatever resolutions you may come to, the request I 
have to make, u, that you would execute it speedily, and in the very 
beginning of the spring* The succours which our enemies meet with 
in Sicily, are all ready ; but those which they expect from Pelopon- 
nesus may be longer incoming. However, fix this in your minds, 
that if you do not exert yourselves, the Lacedaemonians will not fail, 
€U they have already done, to be beforehand with you. 

The Athenians were strongly affected with this letter, which 
inade as great an impression on them as Nicias expected. How- 
ever, they did not think proper to appoint him a successor ; and 
only nominated two officers who were under him, viz. Menander 
ana Euthydemus, to assist him till other generals should be sent. 
Eurymedon and Demosthenes were chosen to succeed Lamachus 
and Alcibiades. . The former set out immediately with ten galleys, 
and some money,* about the winter solstice, to assure Nicias that a 
speedy succour should be. sent him : during which, the latter was 
raising troops and contributions, in order to set sail early in the 
spring. 

A. M. 359L The Lacedflemoniansnt on the other side, being 

Ant J. c. 413. supported by the Corinthians, were very industrious 
in preparing reinforcements to send into Sicily, and to enter Attica, 
in order to keep the Athenian fleet from sailing to that island. 
• Accordingly, they entered Attica early, under flie command of 
king Agis; and after having laid waste the country, they fortified 
Decelia ; having divided the work among all the forces, to make 
the greater despatch. This post is about 120 furlongs from Athens, 
that is, about six French leagues, and the same distance from 
Bceotia. Alcibiades was perpetually soliciting the Lacedsemo- 
nians ; and could not be easy, till ^e had prevailed with them to 
begin that work. This annoyed the Athenians most of all : for as 
hitherto the enemy had been accustomed to retire after they had 
laid waste the Athenian territories, the latter were unmolested all 
thf rest of the year ; but since the fortifying of Decelia, the garri- 
son left in it was continually making incursions, and alarming the 
Athenians, Athens being now become a kind of frontier town ; for 
in the day-time, a guard was mounted at all the gates ; and in tlie 
night, all the citizens were either on the walls, or under arms. 
Such vessels as brought provisions from the island of EubcBa, and 
which before had a much shorter passage by Decelia, were forced 

* One inindred and twenty talents, t Thucyd. 1. vii. p. 494-496, and 50^-^04 

Diod. 1. xiii. p. 140. 
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to-jvo roand about, in order to double tbe cape ot Sonhim; br 
which means provisions, as well as gooda imported, grew much 
dearer. To heighten the calamity, upwards of 20,000 slaves, the 
greatest part of whom were artificers, went over to the enemy, to 
%from the extreme misery with which the city was afflicted. 
The cattle of all kinds died. Most of the horses were lamed; 
being continually upon guard, or upon parties. Every thing being 
laid waste in this manner, and the Athenians enjoying no longer 
the revenues which arose from the produce of their lands, there waa 
a prodigious scarcity of money ; so that they were forced to take 
the twentieth part of all the imports, to supply their usual subsidies* 

In the mean time,* Gylippus, who had made the tour of Sicily, 
returned with as many men as he could raise in the Whole island, 
and prevailed with the Syracusans to fit out the strongest fleet in 
their power, and to hazard a battle at sea, upon the presumption 
that the success would answer the greatness of the enterprise. 
This advice was strongiy enforced by Hermocrates, who exhorted 
the Syracusans not to abandon to their enemies the empire of the 
eeas. He observed, that the Athenians themselves had not re« 
ceived it from their ancestors, no» been always possessed of it: that 
the Persian war had in a manner forced them into the knowledge 
of naval affairs, notwithstanding two great obstacles, their natural 
disposition, and the situation of their city, which stood at a consi- 
derable distance from the sea : that they had made themselves for- 
midable to other nations, not so much by their real strengtli, as by 
their courage and intrepidity : that they ought to copy them ; and 
Fince they had to do with enemies who were so enterprising, it waa 
fit they should be daring. 

1 !iis advice was approved, and accordingly a large fleet was 
equipped. Gylippus led out all his land-forces in the night-time, 
to attack the lorts of Plemmyrium. Thirty-five Syracusan galleys 
which were in the great harbour, and forty-five in the lesser, 
where was an arsenal for ships, were ordered to advance towards 
Plemmyrium, to amaze the Athenians, who would see themselves 
attacked both by sea and land at the same time. The Athenians,, 
at this news, went on board also; and, with twenty-five ships, 
Bailed to fight the thirty-five Syracusan vessels whicff were sailing 
out against them from the great harbour; and opposed thirty- 
five more to the forty-five of the enemy, which were come out of 
the littlq^port. A sharp engagement was fought at the mouth of the 
^eat harbour ; one party endeavouring to force their way into it, 
and the other to keep them out. 

Those who defended the forts of Plemmyrium, having flocked 
to the shore to view the battle, Gylippus attacked the forts unex- 
pectedly by day-break ; and having carried the greatest of them 
Dy storm, the soldiers who defended the other two were so terri- 

' Thucyd. I. vii. p. 497-^0. Plut in NIc p. 536. Diod. p. 140. 
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fied, that the^ abandoned them in a moment. After this advan 
ta^e the Syracusans sustained a considerable loss: for such of 
their vessels as fought at the entrance of the harbour (after having 
forced the Athenians) ran foul of one another with much violence 
as they entered it m disorder; and by this means transferred the 
victory to their enemies, who were not contented with pursuing, 
but also ffave chase to those who were victorious in the great har- 
bour. Eleven Syracusan £^eys were sunk, and great numbers 
©f the sailors m them killed. Three were taken ; but the Athe- 
nians likewise lost three, and ailer towing off those of the enemy, 
they raised a trophy in a little island that lay before Plemmyrium, 
and retired to the shelter of their camp. 

The Syracusans also raised three trophies for their taking of the 
three forts ; and after razing one of the smaller, they repaired the 
fortifications of the other two, and put garrisons in them. Se- 
veral Athenians had been either killed or made prisoners there ; 
and great sums of money were taken, the property of the public, 
as well as of merchants and captains of galleys, besides alarge 
quantity of ammunition ; this being a kind of magsusine for the 
whole army. They likewise lost tne stores and rigging of forty 
ffalleys, with three ships that lay in the dock. But a more consi- 
derable circumstance was, Gylippus thereby prevented Niciaa 
from getting provisions and ammunition so easily ; for, whilst the 
latter was possessed of Plemmyrium, these were procured se- 
curely and expeditiously ; whereas, af>er that place was lost, it was 
equally difficult and hazardous, because they could not bring in any 
thing without fighting ; the enemy lying at anchor just oflf their 
fort. Thus the Athenians could have no provisions but from the 
point of their swords ; which dispirited the soldiers very much, and 
threw the whole army into a great consternation. 

There afterwards was a little skirmish in defending a stac- 
cado which the inhabitants had made in the sea,* at the entrance 
of the old harbour, to secure the shipping. The Athenians having 
raised towers and parapets on a large ship, made it advance as near 
as possible to the staccado, in order that it might serve as a bul- 
wark to some ships which carried military engines, with which 
they drew up the stakes by the help of pulleys and ropes, exclusive 
of those which the divers sawed in two ; the besieged defending 
themselves from their harbour, and the enemies from their tower. 
Suph stakes as had been driven in, level with the surface of the 
water, in order to strand those vessels that should come neUr them. 
were the hardest to force away. The divers, however, being in- 
duced by large sums of money, succeeded in removing these also, 
and most of the stakes were torn up ; but then others were imme- 
diately driven in their places. The utmost efibrts were used .on 
botii aides, in the attack as well as the defence. 

• Tbocyd. 1. vU. p. 560. 501. 
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One circumstance which the besieged considered o' the gfreatest 
importance,'" was to attempt a second engagement both bf sea and 
land, before th^- fleet, and other succours sent by the Athenians, 
should arrive. They had concerted fresh measures for a battle at 
sea, profiting by the errors they had committed in the last engage- 
ment. The change made in the galleys was, their prows were 
DOW shorter, and at the same time stronger and more soUd than 
before. For this purpose, they fixed great pieces of timber, pro- 
jecting forward, on each side of the prows; and to these pieces they 
joined beams by way of props. These beams extended to the length 
of six cubits on each side of the vessel, both within and without. 
By this they hoped to gain the advantage over the galleys of the Athe- 
nians, which did not dare, because or the weakness of their prows, 
to attack an enemy in front, but only in flank; not to mention, thit 
should the battle be fought in the harbour, they would not have 
room to spread themselves nor to pass between two galleys, in 
which lay their greatest art ; nor to tack about, after they should 
have been repulsed, in order to return to the charge ; whereas the 
Syracusans, by their being masters of the whole extent of the 
harbour, would have all these advantages, and might reciprocally 
assist one another. On these circumstances the latter foimded 
their hopes of victory. 

Gylippus therefore first drew all the infantry out of the camp, 
and advanced towards that part of the contravallation of the 
Athenians which faced the city; whilst the troops of Olympia 
marched towards the other, and their galleys set sail. 

Nicias was unwill'ng to venture a second battle, saying, that as 
he expected a fresh fleet every moment, and a st "^ng reinforce- 
ment under Demosthenes, it would betray the greatest want of 
judgment should he, as his troops were inferior in number to those 
of the enemy, and already fatigued, hazard a battle without being 
forced to it. On the contrary, Menander and Euthydemus, who 
had just before been appointed to share the commano with Nicias 
till the arrival of Demosthenes, fired with ambition, and jealous 
of those generals, were eager to perform some ^reat exploit to 
bereave tlie one of his glory, and, if possible, eclipse that of the 
other. The f retence they idleged on this occasion was, the fame 
and reputation of Athens ; and they asserted with so much vehe- 
mence, that it would be entiiely destroyed should they shun the 
battle, as the Syracusans ^iiered it them, that they at last forced 
Nicias to a compliance. The Athenians had seventy-five galleys, 
and the Syracusans eighty. 

The first day the fleets continued in sight of each other, in tho 
great harOour , without engaging : and only a few skirmishes pass- 
ed, after which botl\ parties retired ; and it was just the same with 
tlie land-forces. The Syracusans did not make the least movement 

*Thacyd.l.vit.|».90»--513. Flitt.iiiNie.p.5aQb Diod. p. 140, 141. 
Vol.111 U 
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the second dr y. Nicias, t&Idng advantage of this inactivity, cansed 
the transports to draw up in a line, at some distance from one 
another, in order that his galleys might retire behind them with 
safety, in case of a defeat. On the morrow, the Syracusans came 
up sooner than usual, when a great part of the day was spent in 
skirmishing, after which they retired. The Athenians did not sup- 
pose they would return, but imagined that fear had made them 
fly : but having refreshed themselves with great diligence, and re- 
turning on board their galleys, they attacked the Athenians, who 
were fir from expecting them. The latter being now forced to 
return immediately on board their ships, they catered them in 
great disorder, so that they had not time to draw them up in a line 
of battle, and most of the sailors were fasting. Victory did not 
long continue in suspense. The Athenians, after making a short 
and slight resistance, retired behind their Ime of transports. The 
enemy pursued thither, and were stopped by the Eailyards of those 
ships, to which were fixed dolphins of lead,* which, being very 
heavy, had th?y fallen on tiie enemy's galley's, would have sunk 
them at once. The Athenians lost seven galleys in this engagement, 
and a great number of soldiers were either killed or taken prisoners. 

This loss threw Nicias into the utmost consternation. f All the 
misfortunes he had met with, ever since the time ^e had first en- 
joyed the supreme command, came into his mind ; and he now is 
involved in a greater than any of them, by his complying with the 
advice of bis colleagues. Whilst he was revolving these gloomy 
ideas, Demosthenes's fleet was seen comii;ig forward in great pomp, 
and with such an air as must fill the enemy with dread : it was 
now the day p. ^er the battle. This fleet consisted of seventy-three 
galleys, on board of whic'i were 5000 fighting men, and about 3000 
archers, sUngers, and bowmen. All these galleys were richly 
trimmed ; their prows^being adorned witli shining streamers, man- 
ned with stout rowers, commanded by good officers, and echoing 
with the sound of clarions and trumpets; Demosthenes having 
aflbcted an air of pomp and triumph, purposely to strike terror into 
the enemy. 

This gallant sight alarmed them indeed beyond expression. 
They did not see any end, or even the least suspension, of their 
calamities ; all they had hitherto done or suffered was as nothing, 
and thoir work was to begin agam. What hopes could they enter- 
tain of being able to \\ eary out the patience of the Athenians, 
since, though a hostile camp was intrenched in the middle of 
Attica, they were however able to send a second army into Sicily, 
as considerable as the former ; and their power, as well as their 
courage, seemed, notwithstanding all their losses, instead of dimi- 
nishing, to increase daily f 

* This engine, so violent was its motion, hrolce througb a galley from the deck to 
be hold. 
t Tbucyd. 1 Til. p. 5X3-^18. Plut. in Nic. p. 537. Diod. p. 141, 143. 
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Demosthenes haviog made an exact inqninr into the state of 
things, imagined that it would not be proper for him to lose time 
as Nicias had done, who, having spread a universal terror at his first 
arrival, became afterwards the object of contempt, for having win- 
tered in Catana, instead of going directly to Syracuse-; and had 
afterwards given Gylippus an opportunity of throwing troops into 
it. He flattered himself with the hopes, that he should be able to 
carry the city at the first attack, by taking advantage of the alarm 
which the news of his arrival would spread in every part of it, and ^ 
hj that means should immediately put an end to the war : other- 
wise he intended to raise the siege, and no longer harass and lessen 
the troops by fighting battles never decisive ; nor quite exhaust the 
city of Athens, by employing its treasures in needless expenses. 

Nicias, terrified by this bold and precipitate resolution of De- 
mosthenes, conjured him not to be so hasty, but to take time to 
weigh things deliberately, that he might have no cause to repent of 
what he should do. He observed to him, that the enemy would 
be ruined by deiays ; that their provisions as well as money were 
entirely exhausted ; that their allies were going to abandon them ; 
that they must soon be reduced to such extre'^ty, for want of pro- 
visions, as would force them to surrender, as they had before re- 
solved ; for there were certain persons in Syracuse who held a 
secret corresj^ondence with Nicius, and exhorted him not to be im- 
patient, because the Syracusans were tired with the war and with 
Gyhppus ; and that should the necessity to which they were re- 
duced be ever so little increasedj they would surrender at discretion. 

As Nicias did not explain himself clearly, and would not declare 
in express terms, that sure and certain advices were sent him of 
whatever was transacted in the city, his remonstrances were con- 
sidered as an effect of the timidity and slowness with which he 
had always been reproached. Such^ said they, are his usual pro- 
traction, delays, distrusts, and fearful precaution, whereby he ha^s 
deadened all the vivacity, and extln^ished all the ardour of the 
troops, in not marching them immediately against the enemy; but, on 
the contrary, by deferring to attack thfCm till his own forces were 
foeakened and despised. This made the rest of the generals and 
all the officers come over to Deraosthenes's opinion, and Nicias 
himself wat. at last forced to acquiesce with it. 

Demosthenes, after* having attacked to no purpose the wall 
which cut the contravallation of the besiegers, confined himself to 
the attack of Epipolce, from a supposition that should he once be 
master of it, the wall would be quite undefended. He the^-efore 
took provisions for five days, with workmen, implements, and every 
thing necessary for him to defend that post after he should possess 
himself of it. As there was no going up to it in the day-tiii.e un- 
dis'^overed, he marched thither m the night with au his forces, 
followed by Eurymedon and Menander; Nicias staying behind to 
guard the camp. They went up by the way of Euryelus, as before^ 
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uoperceived by the sentinels; attack the first intrenchment, and 
Btorm it,aH;er killing part of those who defended it. Demostlienes 
not satisfied with this advantage, to prevent the ardour of his sol- 
diers from cooling, and not delay the execution of his designs, 
inarches forward. During this interval, the forces of the city, 
sustained by Gylippus, march under arms out of the intrenchments. 
Being siezed with astonishment, which the darkness of the night 
increased, they were immediately repulsed and put to fiight. JBut 
as the Athenians advanced in disorder, to force whatever might 
resist their anns, lest the enemy might rally a^ain, should time be 
allowed them to breathe and recover from their surprise, tney are 
stopped on a sudden by the Boeotians > who make a vigorous stand, 
and marching against the Athenians with their pikes presented, 
> repulse them with great shouts, and make a dreadful slaughter. 
This spreads a universal terror through the rest of tlie array. 
Those who fled either force along such as were advancing to their 
assistance, or else, mistaking them for enemies, turn their arms 
against them. They now were all mixed indiscriminately, it being 
impossible to discriminate objects in the horrors of a niaht, which 
was not so gloomy as entirely to make them Imperceptible, nor yet 
li^ht enough to distinguish those which were seen. The Athe- 
nians sought for one another to no purpose ; and from their oflen 
asking the word, by which only they were able to know one 
another, a strange confusion of sounds was heard ; which occa- 
sioned no little disorder; net to mention that they, by this means, 
divulged the word to the enemy, and could not learn theirs ; be- 
cause, by their being together and in a body, they had no occasion 
to repeat it. In the mean time, those who were pursued, threw 
themselves from the top of the rocks, and many were dashed to 
pieces by the fall ; and as most of those who had escaped straggled 
from one another up and down the fields and woods, they were cut 
to pieces the next day by the enemy's horse, who pursued them. 
Two thousand Athenians were slain in this engagement, and a 
great nmnber of arms were taken ; those who fled having thrown 
them away, that they might be the better able to escape over the 
precipices. \ 

SECTION xrv 

The eon^temntinn with which the Athenians are aiezed. They again hazard a sea- 
fight, and are defeated. They resolve to retire by land. Being close pursued by the 
Syracusans, they surrender. Nicias and Demosthenes are sentenced to die, and exe- 
cuted. The effect which the news of the defeat of the army produces in Alliens. 

The Athenian generds,* after sustaining so great a loss, were 
greatly perplexed, and did not know how to act in the present dis- 
couragement and despair of the troops, who died daily, either by 
the diseases of the autumn, or by the bad air of the fens near 

Thneyd. 1. vU. p. 518-520. Flut. in Nic p. S38~5d2. Diod. p.l49 
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^hich they were encamped. Demosthenes was of opinion, that it 
would be proper for them to leave the country immediately, since 
tbey had been so unsuccessful in so important an enterprise ; espe- 
cially as the season was not too far advanced for sailing : and that 
they had ships enough to force a passage, in case the enemy should 
dispute it with them. He declared, that it would be of much 
greater advantage to obhge the enemy to raise their blockade of 
Athens, than for them to continue that of Syracuse, by which they 
exhausted themselves to no purpose; that he was certain they 
would not be reinforced by a new army ; and that they could not 
hope to overcome the enemy with the weak one under their com- 
mand. 

Nicias was sensible that the arguments his colleague used were 
very just, and he himself was of his opinion : but at the same time 
he was afraid, lest so pubUc a confession of the weak condition to 
which they were reduced, and their resolution to leave Sicily fthe 
report of which would certainly reach the enemy,) should complete 
the ruin of their affairs, and perhaps make them unable to execute 
their resolution when they should attempt it. Besides, they had 
floms little hopes left that the besieged, being themselves reduced 
to great extremity by their absolute want of provisions and money, 
would at last be inclined to surrender upon honourable terms. 
Thus, although he was in reality uncertain and wavering, he in- 
sini*ated that he would not quit S.cily, till the Athenians should 
have first sent orders for that purpose ; as he well knew that other- 
wise they would be highly displeased : that as those who were to 
judge them had not been eye-w'tnesses of the state of things, they 
would be of a different opinion ; and, at the instigation of some 
orator, certainly condemn them : that most of those men, who now 
exclaimed with the greatest vehemence against the difficulties they 
laboured under, wouli then change their note, and accuse them of 
having been bribed to raise the siege : that knowing so well as he 
did, the disposition and character of the Athenians, he chose to die 
gloriously by the enemy's sword, rather than be ignominiously 
condemned by his fellow-citizens. 

These reasons, though they appeared very strong, were not yet 
able to convince Demosthenes ; and it was still his opinion, that 
the only good choice they could make would be to retire. How- 
ever, as he had been unsuccessful in his former project, he was 
afhdd' of insisting upon this; and he was the more inclined to 
accede to that of Nicias, from imagining, with many others, that 
this general might have some secret resource, as he was so firmly 
resolved to stay. 

Gylippus,* after having made the tour of Sicily, had brought a 
great body of troops with him. This new reinforcement terrified 
the Athenians exceedingly, whose army diminished daily by sick* 

•Tliucyd.I.vii.p.521-54a Plat, in Nic. p. S38. Diod. 1. xlii. p. 14^~iU. 
U2 
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neas; and tbev now began to repent their not having raised the 
eicffe, especiallv as the besieged were preparing to attack them 
boto by sea and land. Besides, Nicias no longer opposed this reso- 
lution, and only desired to have it kept secret. Orders were there- 
fore given, as privately as possible, for the fieet to prepare for eet- 
tiiiff sail with the utmost expedition. 

When all things were ready, the moment they were going to set 
sail (wholly unsuspected by the enemy, who were far from sur- 
mising they would leave Sic'y so soon,) the moon was suddenly 
eclipsed in the middle of the nivht, and lost all its splendour ; 
which terrified Nicias and the whole army, who, from ignorance 
and superstition, were astonished at so sudden a change, the causes 
of which they did not know, and therefore dreaded the conse- 
quences of it. They then consulted the soothsayers ; who being 
equally unacquainted witb the reasons of this phenomenon, only 
augmented their consternation. It was the custom, aHer such 
accidents had happened, to suspend their enterprise but for three 
days. The soothsayers pronounced, that he must not set sail till 
three times nine days were past (these are Thucydides's words,) 
which doubtless was a mysterious number in the opinion of the peo- 
ple. Nicias, scrupulous to a fault, and full of a mistaken venera- 
tion for these blind interpreters of the will of the gods, declared 
that he would wait a whole revolution of the moon, and not return 
tDl the same cay of the nex* month; as if he had not seen ♦he 
planet very clearly the instant it had emerged from that part which 
was darkened by the interposition of the earth's body. 

But he was not allowed time for this. The news of the intended 
departure of the Athenians being soon spread over the city, a reso- 
lution was taken to attack the besiegers both by sea and land. 
The Syracusans began the first diy by attacking the intrench- 
ments, and gained a slight advantage over the enemy. On the 
morrow they made a second attack ; and at the same time sailed, 
with seventy-six galleys, against eighty-six of the Athenians. 
Eurymedon, who commanded the right of the Athenian fleet, 
having spread along the shore to surround them, tliis movement 
proved fatal to him: for as he was detached from the body of the 
fleet, the Syracusans, after forcing their centre, attacked him, 
drove him vigorously into the gulf called Dascon, and there defeat- 
ed him entirely. Eurymedon lost his life in the engagement* 
They afterwards gave chase to the rest of the galleys, and run 
them on shore. Gylippus, who commanded the land army, seeing 
the Athenian galleys were forced aground, and not able to return 
into their btaccado, came down with part of his troops, in order to 
charge the soldiers, in case they should be forced to run ashore, 
and to give his friends the tnore room to tow such galleys as they 
should have taken. However, he was repulsed by the Tyrrheni 
ans, who were posted on that side, and obliged by the Athenianc^ 
who flew to su^in them, to reture^ with some ioee^ as fiur aa th^ 
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marsh called Lysknelia, which lay near it. The latter saved most 
of their ships, eighteen excepted, which were taken by the Byra- 
casans, and their crews cut to pieces by them. After this, resolv- 
ing to bum the rest, they filled an old vessel with combustible ma- 
terials ; and having set fire to it, they drove it by the help of the 
wind against the Athenians, who nevertheless extinguished the' 
&Te, and drove off the ship. 

£ach side erected trophies : the Syracusans for the defeat of 
Eurymedon, |ind the advantage they had gained the day before ; 
and the Athenians, for their having driven part of tbe enemy into 
the marsh, and put the other part to flight. But the minds of the 
two nations were very differently disposed. The Syracusans, 
who had been thrown into tbe utmost consternation at the arrival 
of Demosthenes with his fleet, seeing themselves victorious in a 
naval engagement, resumed fresh hope,, and assured themselves of 
a complete victory over their enemies. Tbe Athenians, on the con- 
trary, frustrated of their only resource, and overcome by sea, so 
contrary to their expectations, entirely lost courage, and had no 
thoughtfl but of retiring. 

The enemy, to deprive them of all resource and prevent their 
escaping, shut the mouth of the great harbour, which was about 
500 paces wide, with galleys placed across, and other vessels fixed 
with anchors and iron chains, and at the same time made the re 
quisite preparations for the battle, in c^se they should have courage 
to engage again. When the Athenians saw themselves thus hem- 
med in, the geneVals and principal officers assembled, in order to 
deliberate on the present state of affairs. They were in absolute 
Want of provisions, which was owing to their having forbidden the 
people of Catana to bring any, from the hopes they entertained of 
their being able to retire ; and they could not procure any from 
other places, unless they were masters of the sea. This made 
them resolve to venture a sea-fight. With this view, they de- 
termined to leave their old camp and their walls, which extended 
to the temple of Hercules; and to intrench themselves on the shore, 
near their ships, in the smallest compass possible. Their design 
was, to leave some forces in that place to guard their baggage and the 
sick; and to fight with the rest on board all the ships they had re- 
maining. They intended to retire to Catana, in case they should 
oe victorious; otherwise, to set fire to their ships, and to march by 
'and to the nearest city belonging to their allies. 

This resolution being taken, Nicias immediately filled 110 gal 
leys (the others having lost their oars^ with the flower of liis in- 
fantry ; and drew up the rest of the forces, particularly the bow- 
men, in order of battle on shore. As the Athenians dreaded very 
much the beaks of the Syracusan galleys, Nicias had provided 
harpiag-iroBS to ^apple them, in. order to break the force of the 
blow, and to eome immediately to -close fight, as on shore. But 
ihe enemy perceiving this, covered the prows and upper part cf 
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their ffalleys with leather, to prevent their being so easily laid hold 
of. The coinmandera on botii sides had employed all their rheto- 
ric to animate their men ; and none could ever have been prompted 
from stronger motives ; for the battle which was going to be fought, 
was to determine, not only their lives and liberties, but also the 
fate of their country. 

Tlie battle was very obstinate and bloody. The Athenians being 
arrived at the mouth of the port, easily took those ships which de- 
fended the entra^pe of it ; but when they attempted to break the 
chain of the rest to widen the passage, the enemy came up from all 
quarters. As near 200 galleys came rushing on each side, towards 
one narrow place, there must necessarily be a very great confu 
eion; and the vessels could not easily advance forward, or retire, 
nor turn about to renew the attack. The beaks of the galleys, for 
this reason, did very little execution: but there were very furious 
and frequent discharges. The Athenians were overwhelmed with 
a shower of stones, which always did e:^ecution from what piace 
soever they were thrown ; whereas they defended themselves only 
by shooting darts and arrows, which, by the motion of the ships 
from the agitation of the sea, could not be well aimed, and by that 
means the greatest part of them did little exdcution. Ariston the 
pilot had given the Syracusans this counsel. These discharges 
Doing over, the soldiers, heavily armed, attempted to enter the ene- 
my's ships in order to fight hand to hand : and it often happened, 
that whilst they were climbing up one side, their own ships were en- 
tered on the other; and two or three ships would be grappled to one, 
which occasioned a great perplexity and confusion. Farther, the 
noise of the ships that dashed one against the other, together with 
the different cries of the victors and vanquished, prevented the 
orders of the officers from being heard. The Athenians wanted to 
force a passage, whatever might be the consequence, to secure their 
return into their own country ; and this the enemy employted their 
utmost efforts to prevent, in order that they might gain a more 
complete and more glorious victory. The two land armies, which 
were drawn up on the highest part of the shore, and the inhabitants 
of the city who were there, ran to the wall ; whilst the rest, kneel- 
ing in the temples, were imploring Heaven to give succe.ss to their 
citizens: all these saw clearly, because of their little distance from 
the fleets, every thing that passed ; and contemplated the battle 
as from an amphitheatre, but not without great anxiety and terror. 
Attentive to, and shuddering at, every movement, and the several 
changes which happened, they discovered the interest they took in 
the battle, by their fears, their hopes, their grief, their joy, by dif- 
ferent cries and different gestures; stretching out their hands, 
sometimes towards the combatants to animate them, and at other 
times towards heaven, to implore the succour and protection of the 
gods. At last, the Athenian fleet, after sustaining a long battle 
and a vigorous resistance, was put to flight and driven against the 
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enore. The Syracusans, who were spectators of this victory, con- 
veyed to the whole city, by a uDiversal shout, the news of this 
victory. The victors, now masters of the sea, and sailing with a 
favourable wind towards Syracuse, erected a trophy ; whilst the 
Athenians, who were quite dejected and overpowered, did not so 
much as request that their dead soldiers might be delivered to them, 
in order to pay the last sad duty to their remains. 

There now remained but two methods for them. to choose ; either 
to attempt the passage a second time, for which they had ships and 
soldiers sufficient, or to abandon their fleet to the enemy, and re- 
tire by land. Demosthenes proposed the former ; but the sailors, 
in the deepest affliction, refused to obey, fully persuaded that it 
would be impossible for them to sustain a second engagement. 

The second method was therefore resolved upon, and accord- 
ingly they prepared to set out in the night, to conceal the march of 
their army from the enemy. 

But Hermocrates, who suspected their design, was very sensible 
that it was of the utmost importance not to suffer so great a body 
of forces to escape ; since they otherwise might fortify themselves 
in some corner of the island, and renew the war. The Syracusans 
were at that time in the midst of their festivity and rejoicings ; and 
thinking ofnothing but how they might best divert themselves, after 
the toils they had sustained in fight. They were then solemnizing 
the festival of Hercules, which happened on that very day. To desire 
the Syracusans to take up arms again, in order to pursue the enemy ; 
and to attempt to draw them from their diversions, either by force or 
persuasion, would have been to no purpose; for which reason another 
expedient was employed. Hermocrates sent out a few horsemen, 
who were to pass for the friends of the Athenians, and ordered 
them to cry aloud : Tell Mcias not to retire till day-light : for the 
Stfracusans lie in ambush for him, and have seized on the passes. 
This false advice stopped Nicias at once ; and he did not even set 
out the next day, in order that the soldiers might have more time to 
prepare for their departure ; and carry off whatever might be ne- 
cessary for their subsistence, and abandon the rest. 

The enemy had time enough for seizing the avenues. The next 
morning, early, they possessed themselves of the most difficult 
passes, fortified those places where the rivers were fordable, broke 
down the bridges, and ^read detachments of horse up and down 
the plain ; so that there was not one place through which the Athe- 
nians could pass without fighting. They set out upon their march 
the third day after the battle, with design to retire to Catana. 
The whole army was in an inexpressible consternation, at the sight 
of the dead or dying, some of whom were left exposed to wild 
beasts, and the rest to the cruelty of the enemy. Those who were 
sick and wounded conjured them with tears to take them along 
with the army, and held by their clothes when they were going ; 
or else, dragging themselves after them, followed them as for as 
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their itrcngth would peirnit : and, when this failed, they had re 
course to tears, si^hs, imprecations, and sending up towards heaven 
plaintive and dying groans, they called upon the gods as well as 
men to avenge their cruelty, whilst every place echoed with la- 
mentations. 

The whole array was in as deplorahlc a condition. AU men 
were seized with the deepest melancholy. They were inwardly 
tortured with rage and anguish, when they represented to them- 
selves the ffreatness from which they were fallen, the extreme 
misery to which they were reduced, and the still greater evils from 
which they foresaw it would be impossible for them to escape. 
They could not bear the comparison, for ever present in their 
thoughts, of the triumphant state in which they had left Athens, in 
the midst of the good wishes and acclamations of the people; with 
the ignominy of their retreat, aggravated by the cries and impreca- 
tions of their relations and fellow-citizens. 

But the most melancholy part of the spectacle, and that which 
most deserved compassion, was Nicias. Dejected and worn out by 
a tedious illness ; deprived of th*? most necessary things, at a time 
when his age and infirmities required the/n most ; pierced, not only 
with his private grief, but still more with that of others, all which 
preyed upon his heart ; this great man, superior to all his misfor- 
tunes, thought of nothing but how he might best comfort his sol- 
diers, and revive their courage. He ran up and down in all places, 
crying aloud, that matters were not yet desperate, and that other 
armies had escaped from greater dangers ; that they ought not to 
accuse themselves, or grieve immoderately, for misfortunes which 
they had not occasioned ; that if they had offended some god, las 
vengeance must be satiated by this time ; that fortune, after having 
BO long favoured the enemy, would at last be tired of persecuting 
them ; that their bravery and their numbers made them still formi- 
dable (being still near 40,000 strong ;) that no city in Sicily would 
be able to withstand them, nor prevent their settling wherever 
they might think proper ; tha£ they had no more to do but take 
care severally of themselves, and march in good order ; that by a 
prudent and good retreat, which was now become their only re- 
source, they would not only save themselves, but also their coun- 
try, and enable it to recover its former grandeur. 

The army marched in two bodies, both drawn up in the form of 
a phalanx ; the first being commanded by Nicias, and the second 
by Demosthenes, with the baggage in the centre. Being come to 
the river Anai)is, they forced their passage, and afterwards were 
attacked by all the enemy's cavalry, as well as archers, who dis- 
charged perpetually upon them. They were annoyed in this man- 
ner during several day's march ; every one of the passes being 
guarded, and the Athenians being obliged to dispute every inch of 
their way. The enemy were unwilling to hazard a battle against 
•n army which despair alone might render invincible ; and the in- 
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Slant tbe Athenians presented the Syracusans battle, the latter re* 
tired ; bat whenever the former proceeded oil their march, ^hey 
advanced and charged them in their retreat. 

Demosthenes and Nicias, seeing the miserable condition to which 
the troops were reduced, being in extreme want of provisions, and 
great numbers of them wounded, judged ».*■ advisable to retire to- 
wards the sea, by a quite contrary Vay to that in which they then 
marched, and to make directly for Camarina and Gcla, instead of 
proceeding to Catana, as they first intended. They set out in tho 
DJght, after lighting a great number of fires. The retreat was 
made in great confusion and disorder, as generally happens to great 
annies during the gloomy horrors of the night, especially when the 
enemy is not far off. However, the van-guard, commanded by Ni- 
cias, went forward in good order; but above h»»lf of the rear-guard, 
wall Demosthenes at their head, quitted the main body, and lost 
their way. On the next day the Syracusans, who, on the report 
of their retreat, had marched with extraordinary diligence, came 
lip with him about noon ; and having surrounded him with their 
horse, they drove him into a narrow place enclosed with a wall, 
where his soldiers fought like lions. Perceiving, at the close of 
the day, that they were oppressed with fatigue and covered with 
wounds, they gave the islanders leave to retire, which some of 
them accepted; and afterwards spared the lives of the rest, who 
surrendered at discretion with Demosthenes, after having stipu- 
lated that they should not be put to death, nor sentenced to per- 
petual iraprisonrafnt. About 6000 soldiers surrendered on these 
conditions. 

. Nicias arrived on the same evening at^ the river Erineus, and 
passing it, encamped ^on a mountain, where the enemy came up 
With him the next day, and summoned him to surrender at discre- 
tion, as Demosthenes had done. Nicias could not persuade him- 
self at first, that what they told him concerning that general was 
true, and therefore desired leave to send some horse for informa- 
tion. Upon their returning with the news timt Demosthenes had 
really surrendered in that manner, Nicias offered to pay the ex- 
penses of the war, upon condition that they would permit him to 
leave the country with his forces, and to give as many Athenians 
for hostages, as he should be obliged to pay talents. But the 
enemy rejected this proposal with disdain and insolence, and re- 
newed the attack. Nicias, though in absolute want of all things, 
neverth«5less sustained the charge the whole night, and marched 
towards the river Aainarus. When they were got to the banks of 
it, the Syracusans coming up to them, drove most of them into the 
stream; the rest having already plunged voluntarily into it to 
quench their thirst. Here the greatest and most bloody carnage was 
made, the poor wretches being butchered without the least pity as 
they were drinking. Nicias, finding all lost, and unable to bear 
this dismal spectacle, surrendered at discretion, upon comUtion 
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that Oylippos should discontintie the fight, and spare the rest of 
his amiy. A great number were killed, and more taken prisoners, 
so that oU Sicily was filled with them. The Athenians seem to 
have been displeased with their general,* for surrendering in this 
manner at discretion ; and for this reason his name was omitted 
in a public monument, on which were engraved the names of 
those conunaiiders who had lost their lives in fighting for their 
country. 

The victors adorned, with the arms taken from the prisoners, 
the finest and largest trees on the banks of the river, and made a 
kind of trophies of those trees ; and crowning themselves with 
cbaplets of flowers, dressing their horses in the richest caparisons 
and cropping the manes of those ef their enemies, they entered 
triumphantly into Syracuse, afler having happily terminated the most 
considerable war m which they had ever been engaged with the 
Greeks ; and won, by their strength and valour, a most signal and 
complete victory. The next day a council was held, to deliberate 
on what was to be done with the prisoners. Diodes, one of tLe 
leaders of the greatest authority among the people, proposed, that 
all the Athenians who were born of free parents, and all such Sici- 
lians as had joined with them, ^lould be imprisoned in the quarries, 
and only two measures of flour, and one of water, given them 
daily ; that the slaves and all the allies should be publicly sold ; and 
that the two Athenian generals should be first scourged with rods, 
and afterwards put to death. 

This last article was exceedingly disliked by all wise and mode- 
rate Syracusans.f Hemiocrates, who was very famous for his 
probity and justice, attempted to make some remonstrances to the 
people, but they would not hear him ; and the shouts which echoed 
on all sides, prevented him from continuing his speech. At that 
instant, an ancient man,t venerable for his age and gravity, who in 
this war had lost two sons, the only heirs to his name and estate, 
made his servants carry him to the tribunal, and the instant he ap- 
peared a profound silence ensued. You here behold, says he, an 
unfortunate father, who has felt more than any other Syra^usan the 
fatal effects of this war, by the death of two sons, who formed all the 
consolation, and were the only supports^ of my -old age. I cannot in- 
deed forbear admiring their courage and felicity, in sacrificing to 
their country's welfare, a life which they would one day have been 
deprived of by the common course of nature: but then I cannot but be 
strongly affected with the cruel wound which their death has made in 
my heart; nor forbear hating and detesting the Athenians, the au- 
thors of this unhappy war, as the murderers of my children* JBut^ 
however, I cannot conceal one circumstance, which is, that lam less 
sensible to my private affliction, than to the honour of my country r 
4»nd I see U ready to expose itself to eternal ivfatny^ by the barbaroiu 

L t. p. 56. t Dlod. I. xlil. t>. 14»-161. t. NicotaiH. 
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adeiee tohich M now given you. The Alhenians indeed merit the 
worst treatment, and every kind of putiuhment that can be inflicted 
on them, for so unjustly declaring war against us ; but have not the 
^ods, the avengers of crimes, punished them and revenged us suffi" 
ciently ? When thHr generals laid down their arms and surrendered^ 
did they not do this in* the hopes of having their lives spared T 
And if we put them to death, unit it be possible /or us to avoid the just 
nproach, of our having violated the law of nations, and dishonoured 
Our victory by the most barbarous cruelty ? What ! toill you suffer 
your glory to be thus sullied in the face of the whole world; and have 
it said, that a nation, who first dedicated a temple in their city to 
Clemency, found not any in yours ? Surely victories and triumpJis do 
not give immortal glory to a city ; but the exercising mercy towards 
a vanquished enemy, the using moderation in tfie greatest prosperity y 
and fearing to offend the gods by a haughty and insolent piide* You 
doubtless have not forgotten that this •Nlcias, whose fate you are going 
to pronounce, was the very man who pleaded your ehuse in the assem^ 
bly of the Athenians ; and employed all his credit, and the whole 
power of his eloquence, to dissuade his country from embarking in 
this war. Should you therefore pronounce sentence of death on this 
worthy general, would it be a just reward for the zeal he showeifor 
your interest T With regard to myself, death would be less grie -oui 
to me than the sight of so horrid an injustice, committed by my coun* 
trymen and fellow-citizens. 

The people seemed moved to compassion at this speech, espe- 
cially as, when this venerable old man first asccnded^the tribunal, 
they expected to hear him cry aloud for vengeance on those who 
had brought all his calamities upon him, instead of suing ^r their 
pardon. But the enemies of the Athenians having expatiated, 
with vehemence, on the unheard-of cruelties which their republic 
had exercised on several cities belonging to their enemies, and even 
to their ancient allies, the inveteracy which their commandera 
had shown against Syracuse, and the evils they would have made 
it suffer, had they been victorious ; the afflictions and ffroans of 
infinite numbers of Syracusans, who bewailed the death of their 
children and near relations, whose manes could be appeased no 
other way than ty the blood of their murderers ; on tliese repre- 
flentatrons, the people returned to their sanguiuttry resolution, and 
followed Diocles's advice in every respect. Gylippus used hi^- ut- 
most endeavours, but in vaiu, to have Nicias and Demosthenes 
given up to him (especially as he had taken them,) in order to carry 
them to Lacedsemon. But his demand was rejected with a haughty 
scorn, and the two generals were put to death. 

All wise and moderate men could not forbear shedding tears at 
the tragical fate of these two illustrious personages ; and particu- 
larly fe. Niciaar, who, of all men of his time, seemed least to merit 
so Ignominious and untimely an end. When people recollected 
the speeches 9sA tremonstrauces h« had made to prevent this walr: 

Vol.111. X - 
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and, on the other side, when they considered how high a regard 
he had always retained for things relating to teligion ; the greatest 
part of them were tempted to exclaim against Providence, when 
they saw a man, who had ever shown the highest reverence for 
the gods, and had always exerted himself to the utmost for their 
honour and worship, so ill rewarded hy them, and meeting with no 
better fate than the most abandoned wretched. But it is no won 
dor that the calamities of good men should inspire the heathens 
witii such thoughts, and make them murmur and despond ; since 
they did not know the holiness of the Divine Being, nor the cor- 
ruption of human nature. 

The prisoners were shut up in the quarries {the public prisons 
of Syracuse;) where, crowded one upon the other, they suffered 
incredible torments Xor eight months. Here they were for ever 
exposed to the inclemencies of the weather ; scorched in the day- 
time by the burning rays of the sun, or frozen in the night by the 
colds of autumn ; poisoned by the stench of their own excrements, 
by the carcassps of those who died of their wounds and of sick- 
ness ; in fine, worn out by hunger and thii^t ; for the daily allow- 
anc to each was but a small measure of water, and two of meal. 
Thof^ who were taken out of this place two months after, in order 
to b3 sold as slaves (many of whom were citizens who had,conceal- 
ed their condition,) found a less rigorous fate. Their wisdom, their 
patience, and a certain air of probity and modesty, were of great 
advantage to them ; for they were either soon restored to their 
liberty, or met with the kindest and most generous treatment from 
their masters? Several of them even owed the good usage they 
met with to Euripides, the finest scenes of whose tragedies they 
repeated to the Sicilians, who were extremely fond of them ; so 
that when they returned to their own country, they went and 
saluted that poet cs their deliverer ; and informed him of the ad- 
mirable effect wrought in Their favour by his verses. 

The news of the defeat being carried to Athens,* the citizens 
would not believe it at first ; and were so far from giving credit to 
it, that they sentenced that man to death who had first published it. 
But when it was confirmed, all the Athenians were seized with the 
utmost consternation ; and, as if themselves had not decreed the 
war, they vented ineir rage and resentment against the. orators 
who had promoted the enterprise, as well as against the sooth- 
sayers, who, by their oracles of fictitious prodigies, had flattered 
them with the hopes of success. They had never been reduced to 
so deplorable a condition as at present, having neither horse, foot, 
money, galleys, nor mariners ; in a word, they were in the deepest 
despair, expecting every moment that the enemy, elate with so 
great a victory, and strengthened by the revolt of the allies, would 
come and invade Athens, both by sea and land, with all tho forces 

* Tbucyd. 1. tUL p. 551— ^553. Plttt de Garru2it. p. 50O. ij^ 
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of Peloponnesus. Cicero had reason to observe,* speakin? of the 
battles in the harbour of Syracuse, that it was there that the 
troops of Athens, as well as their galleys, were ruined and sunk ; 
and that, in this harbour, the power and glory of the Athenianji 
were miserably shipwrecked. 

The Athenians however did not suffer themselves to be wholly 
dejected, and resumed courage. They now resolved to raise 
money on all sides, and to import timber for building ships, in order 
to awe the allies, and particularly the inhaoitants of the island of 
Euboea. They retrenched all supe^duous expenses, and established 
a new council of ancient men, who were to weigh end examii e all 
affairs before they should be proposed to the people. In fine, tJiey 
omitted nothing which might be of service in the present conjunc- 
ture ; the alarm in which they were, and their common danger, 
obliging every individual to be attentive to the necessities of the 
state, and docile to all advice that might promote its mterests. 



CHAPTER II. 

Skct. L Conseq'jcnces of the defeat of the Atbenlang In Sicily. Revolt of tbe allies. 
Alcibiades grOwb into great power with Tiaeaphemes. 

JCmeteenth and twentieth years of the TFar» 

A. M. 3591. The defeat of the Atheniansf before Syracuse was 

Am. J. C- 413. the cause of great movements throughcfut all Greece. 
The states, who had not yet joined either side, and waited to bo 
determined by the event, resolved to declare against them. The 
allies of the Lacedemonians oelieved, that the tLne was come to de- 
liver them for ever from the expenses of a war which lay very heavy 
upon them, by the speedy and final ruin of Athens. Those of the 
Athenians, who followed them only out of constraint, seeing no 
appearance of any future resource for that republic, after the dread- 
ful blow it had received, thought it best to take advantage of so 
favourable a conjuncture for throwing off the yoke of dependance, 
and resummg their liberty. Dispositions of this kind inspired the 
Lacec'smonians with great views which were supported by the 
hopes they had conceived, that their Sicilian allies would join them 
in the spring with a naval army, augmented by the rum of the 
Athenian fleet. 

In fact,t the people of EuboBa, Chio, and Lesbos, with several 
others, gave the Lacedtemonians to understand, that they were 
ready to quit the party of the Athenians if they would take them 

* HI c prlmtim opes ilHua civitatis vlctee, comminutie, deprefnsquo sunt: In hoc 
portu AthenieiiHium nobilitaUs, i^nperii, gloritb naufrojuum factum exiatimutur. CU 
in Verr. 7. n. 97. , 

♦ TUttcyd. 1. vUi. p. 5S3. % TJiucyd. 1. viU. p. 5S5-«8. 
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unc'.er their protection. At the Fame time came dcputice fiom Tis- 
eaphernes and Pharnabazus. The first was governor of Lydia and 
Ionia, the other of the Hellespont.. Those viceroys of Darius 
wanted neither application nor zeal for the interest of their nr.as* 
ter. Tissaphemes, j^'-omising to furnish the Lacedaemonians vrith 
all the necessary expenses for their troops, pressed them to arm 
directly, and to join him; because the Athenian fleet prevented 
him from levying the usual contributions in his province ; and had 
put it out of hil? power to remit those of the preceding years to 
the king. He hoped besides with that powerful aid to get into his 
bauds with more ease a certain nobleman who had revolted in 
Caha, and wtiom he had the king's orders to send to him de&.d or 
alive. This was Amorges, a bastard of Pissuthnes. Pharnabazus 
at the same time demanded ships to draw off the cities of the Hel- 
lespont from their subjection to the Athenians; who prevented him 
also from levying the tributes of his government. 

The Lacedffimonians thought it proper to begin by satisfying Tis- 
saphemes ; and the influence of Alcibiades contributed very much 
to the taking that resolution. He embarked with Chalcidaeus for 
Chio, which took up arms upon their arrival, and , declared for the 
Lacedajmonians. Upon the news of this revolt, the Athenians re- 
solved to take the 1000 talents out of the treasury,* which had 
been deposited there from the beginning of the w^ar, after having 
repealed the decree which prohibited it. Miletus also revolted 
soon after. Tissaphemes, having joined his troops with those of 
Sparta, attacked and took the city of lasus, in which Amorges had 
shut himself up,f who was taken alive and sent into Persia. That 
governor gave a month's pay to the whole army, at a drachma, or 
tenpence, a day to each soldier, observing that he had orders to 
give them only hall that sum for the future. 

It was at this time that Chalcidaeus made a treaty with Tissa- 
phemes in the name of the Lacedsemonians,}: of which one of the 
principal articles was, that all the country which had been subject 
to the kmg or his predecessors should remain in his hands. It was 
renewed some time after by Theramenes, another general of the 
LacedoBmooians, with some small alterations. But when this 
treaty came to be examined at Sparta, it was found, that too great 
concessions had been made to the king of Persia, in giving up all 
the places held by himself or his ancestors, as this was to make 
him master of the greatest part of Greece, of Thessaly, Locris, 
and the whole country as far as Bceotia, without mentioning the 
islands ; from whence the LacedaBmonians would appear rather to 
have enslaved Greece, than re-established its liberty. It was 
therefore necessary to make farther alterations in it, with which 
Tissaphemes and the other governors made great difficulties to 

• Three milUons of livres. t Thucyd. 1. viii. p. 568. J Idem. p. 501— i*-^ 
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comply. A new treaty was however concluded, as we shall see m 
the sequel. 

In the mean time, several cities of Ionia declared for Lacedsemon, 
to which Alcibiades contributed very much. Agis,* who was 
already his enemy in consequence of the injury he had received 
from him, could not endure the glory he had acquired ; for nothing 
was done without the advice of Alcibiades, and it was generally 
said, that the success of all enterprises was owmg to him. The 
most powerful and ambitious of the Spartans, from the same senti- 
ments of jealousy, looked upon him with an evil eye, and at length, 
by their intrigues, obliged the principal n .^istrates to send orders 
into Ionia for putting him to death. Alcibiades being secretly ap- 
prised of this order, did not discontinue his services to the Lace- 
dcemonians, but kepi himself so well upon his guard, that he avoided 
b1] the snares which were laid for him. 

A M. 3593. For his better security he threw himself into the 

Ant. J. c. 411. protection of Tissaphernes, the ^reat king's governor 
at Sardis, and was not long without seeing himself in the highest 
degree of credit and authority in the court of the barbarian. For 
this Persian, who was full of fraud and artifice, a great friend to 
knaVes and bad men, and set no yalue upon simplicity and integrity, 
infinitely admired the versatility of Alcibiades, the ease with which 
he assumed all kind of manners and characters, and his great ability 
hi the conduct of affairs. And indeed there was no heart so hard, 
or temper so untractable, as to hold out against the graces and 
charms of his conversation and intimacy. Even those, who feared 
and envied him most, enchanted in a manner by his afiable air and 
engaging behaviour, could not dissemble the infinite satisfaction 
they felt in seeing and conversing with him. 
. Tissaphernes therefore, though otherwise very haughty and 
brutal, and the man who of all the Persians most hated the Greeks, 
was so much taken with the complaisance and msinuations of Alci- 
biades, that he gave himself wholly up to him, aud flattered him 
more than he was flattered by him : insomuch that he gave the 
name of Alcibiades to the finest and most delightful of his gardens, 
as well from the abundance of its fountains and canals, and the 
verdure of its groves, as the surprising beauty of its retreats and 
Bohtudes, which art and nature seemed to vie with each other in 
embellishing, and wherein a more than royal magnificence was dis- 
played. 

Alcibiades, who found there was no longer any safety for him lA 
the party of the Spartans, and who always apprehended the re- 
sentment of Agis, began to do them ill ofiices with Tissaphernes, 
to prevent his aiding them with ail his forces, and n: ' jiing the Athe- 
nians entirely. He had no difficulty in bringing the ?ersiaxJ8 into 
his views, which were confofmable to nis master's intei(3sts, and to 

♦ Thucyd. I. viii. p. 5n-579. Plut. in Alcib. p. 204. Diod. p. 164, 165. 
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the orSen he ha<l received from him. For ever since the %motui 
treaty concluded under Cimon,the kings of Persia, not daring to at- 
tack the Greeks with open force, took other measures to ruin them. 
They endeavoured covertly to excite divisions amongst them, and 
to foment troubles by considerable sums of money, which they 
found means to convey sometimes to Athens, and sometimes to 
Sparta. They applied themselves so successfully to keep up a 
balance of power between those two republics, that the one could 
never entirely reduce the other. They granted them only slight 
aids, that could effect nothing decisive, in order to undermine them 
insensibly, and exhaust both parties gradually, by weakening them 
by the means of one anoihcr. 

It is in this kind of conduct, that policy makes the ability of 
ministers consist ; who from the recess of their cabinets, without 
noise or commotion, without any great expenses, or setting nu- 
merous armies on foot, succeed in weakening the states whose 
pow^r gives them umbrage, either by sowmg domestic divisions 
among them, or by promoting the jealousy of their neighbours, in 
order to set them at variance with each other. 

We must confess, however, that this kind of policy gives us no 
very favourable idea of the kings of Persia. To reduce them- 
selves, powerful as they were; to such mean, obscure, and indirect 
measures, was to confess their weakness, and their inability^ as 
they believed, to attack their enemies with open force, and to re- 
duce tbem by honourable means. Besides, is it consistent with 
justice to employ such Aiethods towards states, against whom 
there is no foundation of complaint, who live in peace under the 
faith of treaties, and whose sole crime is the apprehension of their 
being one day in a condition to do hurt ? Is it lawful by secret 
bribes, to lay snares for the fidelity of subjects, and to be the ac- 
complice of tlieir treasons, by putting arms into their hands against 
their native country f 

What glory and renown would not the kings of Persia have ac- 
Guired, if, content with the vast and rich dominions which Pr^vi- 
aence had given them, they had employed their good off ces, pover, 
and even treasures, to reconcile the neighbouring states with exch 
other, to remove their jealousies, to prevent injustice and oppres- 
sion; and if, feared and honoured by them all, they had m-ide 
themselves the mediators of their differences, the security of ti»eir 

Eeace, and the guarantee of their treaties. Can any conquest, 
owever great, be compared with such glory ? 
. Tissaphernes acted upon othc "* principles, and had no thou^:ht 
but of preventing the Greeks from being in a condition to attack 
the Persians, ♦heir common enemy. He therefore entered fretdy 
into the viei^a of Alcibiides, and at the same time that he declared 
himself openly for the Lacediemonians, did not fail to assist the 
Athenians underhand, and by a thousand secret methods , deferrinff 
the payment of the Lacedosmonian fleet, and retarding the arriTU • 
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of the PhoBnician ships, of which he had Ion? kept them in hopes. 
He omitted no occasion of giving Alcibiadcs new marks of his 
friendship and esteem, which rencfered that general equally consi- 
derable to both parties. The Athenians, who had sadly expe- 
rienced the effects of having drawn his anger upon .them, were not 
now to repent their passing sentence of condcmnatfon upon him. 
Alcibiades also on his side extremely sorry to see the Athenians in 
so mournful a situation, began to fear that if the city of Athens 
n ere to be entirely ruined, he might fall into the hands of the 
Spartans, who mortally hated him. 

SECTION 11. 

The relnni of Alcibiades to Athena negotiated upon condition of establishlnf the 
aristocratical, in the room of the deraocraticai governmenL TiMapbernes condodei 
a uew treaty with th«> Lactrdemoniaua. 

The Athenians were intent upon nothing so much as Samos,* 
where they had all their forces. From thence with their fleet 
^hey reduced all the cities that nad abandoned them under their 
vedience, kept the rest in their duty, and found themselves still 
m a condition to make head against their enemies, over whom they 
had obtained several advantages. Uut they were afraid of Tissa- 
phemes, and the 1 50 Phoenician ships which he hourly expected ; 
and rightly perceived that, if so powerful a fleet should join the 
enemy, there was no longer any safety for their city. Alcibiades, 
who was well informed of all that passed among the Athenians, 
sent secretly to the principal of them at Samos, to sound their sen- 
timents, and let them know, that he was not averse to returning to 
Athens, provided the administration of the republic were put mto 
the hands of the great and powerful, and not left to the populace, 
who had expelled him. Some of the principal officers went from 
Samos, with design to concert with him the proper measures for 
the success of that undertaking. He promised to procure the 
Athenians not only the favour of Tissaphemes, but of the king 
himself, upon condition they would abolish the democracy or popu- 
lar government ; because the king would place more confidence in 
the engagements of the nobility, than upon those of the incon- 
stant and capricious multitude. 

The deputies lent a willing ear to these proposals, and conceived 
great hopes cf exonerating themselves from part of the public im- 
positions, because as they were the richest of the people, the * 
burden lay heaviest upon them, and of making their country triumph 
after havmg possessed themselves of the government. At their 
return, they began by bringing over such as were most proper to 
share in their design ; after which they caused a report to be spread 
amongst the troops, that the king was inclined to declare in favour 
ef the Athenians, and to pay the army, upon condition that Alci- 

•Thucyd-LviU. p. 579-587. FluuinAkib. P.S04-S06. 
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blades were reinstated, and the popuTar government abolished 
Thbt proposal surprised the soldiers, and was generally rejected at 
first ; but the charm of gain, and the hope of change to their ad- 
vantage, soon softened what was harsh and offensive in it, and even 
made them ardently desire the recall of Alcibiades. 

Phrynicus, one of their generals, rightly judging that Alcibiades 
cared as little for an oligarchy, as he did for the democracy, and 
that in decrying the people's conduct, he had no other view tlian to 
acquire the favour and confidence of the nobility for his own- re- 
establishment, had the boldness to oppose the resolutions which 
were about to take place. He represented, that the change they 
meditated might very probably excite a civil war to the ruin of the 
state; that it was very unlikely that* the king of Persia would 
prefer the alliance of the Athenians to that of the Spartans, which 
was so much more advantageous to him; that this change would 
not retain the allies in their duty, nor bring over those who had re- 
nounced it, as they w^ould persist in preferring their liberty; that 
the government of a small number of rich and powerful persons 
woula not be more favourable to either the citizens or allies than 
that of the people, because ambition was the great cause of all 
misfortunes in a republic, and the rich were the sole promoters of 
all troubles for the aggrandizing of themselves ; that a state suf- 
fered more oppressions and violences under the rule of the nobility 
tlian under that of the people, whose authority kept the former 
within due bounds, and was the asylum of such as they desired to 
oppress ; that the allies were too well acquainted with these truths 
from their own experience, to want any lessons upon the subject. 

These remonstrances, wise as they were, had no efiect. Pisan- 
der was sent to Athens with some of the same faction, to propose 
the return of Alcibiades, an alliance with Tissaphemes, and the 
abolition of the democracy. They represented that, by changing 
the government, and recalling Alcibiades, Athens might obtain a 
powerful aid from the king of Persia, which would be a certain 
means to triumph over Sparta. Upon this proposal great numbers 
exclaimed against it, and especially the enemies of Alcibiades. 
They alleged, amongst other reasons, the imprecations pronounced 
by the priests, and all the other ministers of religion, against him, 
and even against such as should propose to recall him. But Pisan- 
der, advancing into the midst of the assembly, demanded, whether 
they knew any other means to save the republic in the deplorable 
condition to which it was reduced ; and as it was admitted there 
were none, he added that the preservation of the state was the 
question, and not the authority of the laws, which might be provided 
for in the sequel ; but at present there was no other method for .the 
attainment of the king's friendship and that of Tissaphemes, 
Though this change was very offensive to the people, they 
gave their consent to it at length, with the hope of re-establish- 
mg the democracy hereafter, as Pisander had promised; and 
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they decreed that he should go with ten more depnties to treat 
with Alcibiades and Tissaphemes, and that in the mean time Phry- 
nicus should be recalled, and another general appcnnted to coounaad 
the fleet in his stead. 

The deputies did not find Tissaphemes in so good a disposition 
as they had been made to hope. He was afraid, of the Lacedie^ 
moniaos, but was unwiUmg to render the Athenians too powerful. 
It was his policy, by the advice of Alcibiades, to leave the two 
parties always at war, in order to weaken and consume them by 
each other. He therefore made s^reat difficulties. He demanded 
at first, that the Athenians should abandon all Ionia to him, and 
afterwards insisted upon their adding the neighbouring idaads* 
Those demands being complied with, he farther required, in a third 
interview, permission to fit out a fleet, and to cruise in the Grecian 
seas ; which had been expressly provided against in the celebrated 
treaty concluded with Artaxerxes. The deputies thereupon broke 
up the conferences with indignation, and perceived that Akibiades 
had imposed upon them. 

Tissaphemes, without loss of time, concluded a new treaty with 
the Lacedsnionians ; in which, what had displeased in tKe two 
preceding treaties was retrenched. The article which yielded to 
Persia the countries in general, that had been in the actual posses- 
sion of the reigning king Darius, or his predecessors, was limited 
to the provinces of Asia. The king engaged to defray all ex- 
penses of the Lacedsemoiiian fleet, in the condition it then was» 
till the arrival of that of Persia ; after' which they were to sup- 
port it themselves; unless they should choose that the king 
should pay it, to be reimbursed after the conclusion of tho 
war. It was farther agreed, that they should unite their forces, 
and continue the war, or make peace, by common consent. Tis- 
saphemes, to keep his promise, sent for the fleet of Phoenicia* 
This treaty was made in the eleventh year of Darius, aad tha 
twentieth of the Pek>ponnesian war. 

SECTION IIL • 

The whole authority of tlie Athenian government having been vested In 400 persons, 
they make a tyrannical abuse of their power, and are deposed. Alcibiades is recalled. 
After vailous accidents, and several considerable victories, he returns In triumph U$ 
Athens, and is appointed generalissimo. He causes the great mysterifis to. be cele- 
brated, aad departs with the fleet 

From the twenty -Jirgt to the twenty-fifth year of the War. 

Pisander,* at his return to Athens, found the change he had 
propose^ at his setting out much forwarded, to which he soon afl;er 
put the, last hand. To give a form to this new government, he 
caused ten commissioners, with absolute power, to be appointed, 

• Thoeyd. L viU p SdQ. S91. . PluL ia Alcib. p. 905. 
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who were however at a certain fixed time to give the people aa 
account of what they had dooe. At the expiration of that term, 
the general assembly was summoned, wherein their first resolution 
was, that every one should be admitted to make such proposals as 
he thought fit, without being liable to any accusation of ixlfringing 
the law, or to any penalty in consequence. It was afterwards de- 
creed, that a new council should be formed, with full power to ad- 
minister the public afiairs, and to elect new magistrates. For 
this purpose five presidents were established, who nominated 100 
persons, including themseWes. Each of these chose and asso- 
ciated three more at his own pleasure, which made in all 400, in 
whom an absolute power was lodged. But to amuse the people, 
and to console them with a shadow of popular government, wlukt 
they instituted a real oli^rchy, it was said that the Four Hun- 
dred should call a council of 5000 citizens, to assist them when 
tbey-should judge it necessary. The council and assemblies of the 
people were held as usual ; nothing was done however but by the 
order of the Four Hundred. The people of Athens were deprived 
in this manner of their liberty, which they had enjoyed almost a 
hundred years, after having abolished the tyranny of the Pisis- 
tratidiB. 

This decree being passed without opposition, after the eepara^ 
tioiTof the assembly, the Four Hundred armed with daggers, and 
attended by 120 young men, whom they made use of when any 
execution required it, entered the senate, and compelled the sena 
tors to retire, after having paid them the arrears due upon their 
salaries. They elected new magistrates out of their own body, 
observing the usual ceremonies upon 6ueh occasions. They did 
not think proper to recnU those who were banished, lest they 
should be obliged to authorize the return of Alcibiades, of whose 
uncontrollable spirit they were apprehensive, and who would soon 
have made- himself master of the people. Abusing their power in 
a tyrannical manner, some they put to death, others they banished, 
confiscating thejr estates with impunity. All who ventured to op- 
pose this change, or even to complain of it, were butchered upon 
false pretexts; and those would have met with a bad reception 
who demanded justice of the murderers. The Four Hundred, 
soon after their establishment, sent ten deputies to Samos to gain 
the concurrence of the army. 

All that had passed at Athens was already known there,* and 
the news had enraged the soldiers to the highest degree. Thej 
deposed immediately several of their chiefs, wnom they suspected, 
and put others into their places, of whom Thrasylus and Thrasy- 
bulus were the principal, and in highest credit. Alcibiades was 
recalled, and chosen generalissimo by the whole army. They 
were desirous to sail directly for the Pineeus to attack the tyranta 

• Tbucyd. 1. vlii. p. 585-«04. Plut. in Alcib. p. 905. Diod.p.i65^ 
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But he op^^'^^ied it, representing that it was necessary he should 
first have an interview with Tissaphernes, and that as they bad 
chosen him general, they might rely upon him for the care of ttie 
war. He set out immediately for Miletus. Hb principal desiA 
was to show himself to that governor >^ith all the power with 
which he had been invested, and to let him see that he was in a con- 
dition to do him much good or much harm. The consequence of 
which was, that as he had kept the Athenians in awe by Tissa- 
phernes, he now awed Tissaphernes no xess by the Athenians; 
and we shall see in the sequel that this interview was not un- 
necessary. 

Alcibiades, upon his return to Samos, found the army more in 
flamed than at first. The deputies of the Four Hundred had ar- 
rived there during his absence, and had endeavoured in vain to 
justify the alteration made at Athens to the soldiery. Their dis- 
courses, which were often interrupted by tumultuous cries, served 
only to exasperate them more, and they earnestly demanded to bo 
led against the tyrants directly. Alcibiades did not act on this 
occasion, as every body else would have done in consequence of 
having been raised to so high a dignity by the favour of the people : 
for he did not think himself obliged to an absolute and implicit 
compliance with their inclinations in every thing, though from an 
exile and fugitive, they had made him general of so great a fleet, 
and so numerous and formidable an army : but, as a«tatesman and 
great politician, he believed it his duty to oppose the blind fiiry that 
hurried them on into evident danger, and to prevent them from 
committing a fault which must have been attended with their utter 
ruin. This wise steadiness preserved the city of Athens. For 
had they sailed thither at first, the enemy would have made them- 
selves masters of Ionia, the Hellespont, and all the islands, without 
resistance ; whilst the Athenians, by carrying the war into their 
own city, would have exhausted their whole forces against one an- 
other. He prevented the deputies from being ill-treated, and dis 
missed them ; saying, that he did not object to the 5000 citizens 
having the supreme authority in the republic, but that it was 
necessary to -depose the Four Hundred, and to re-establish the 
senate. 

During these commotions,* the Phoenician fleet, which the La- 
cedaemonians impatiently expected, approached, and news came 
that it was arrived at Aspendus.f Tissaphernes went to meet it ; 
nobody being able to divine the true cause of that journey. He 
had sent for that fleet at first to flatter the Lacedaemonians with the 
hopes of so powerful an aid, and to put a stop to their progress by 
making them wait its arrival. It was believed that his journey had 
the same motive ; to prevent their doing any thing in his absence, 
aad that their soldiers and mariners might disband for want of pay 

*Thacyd.l.viifjp.604.60(k t A city of PamphyUa. 
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However this mifht be, he did not brin^ the fleet w*'^. hira, frnm 
the view, no doubt, of keeping the balance equal, which was the 
k^ig of Persia's interest, and of exhausting both parties by the 
leogth of the war. For it would have been very easy ^r him to have 
put an end to it by the aoKlstance of this additional fleet, as the La- 
ccdcemonians alone were already as strong at sear-as U\e Athenians. 
I lis frivolous excuse, of its not being complete, which he alleged 
as the reason for not bringing it with him, sufficiently shows that 
he had other motives for his conduct. 

The return of the deputies without success,* who had been sent 
t4) Samoa, and the answer of Alcibiades, excited new troubles in 
the city, aad gave a mortal wound to tho. authority of the Four 
Hundred. The tumult increased exceedingly when news was 
brought that the enemy, after having beaten the fleet which had 
been sent by the Four Hundred to the aid of Eubcea, had made 
themselves masters of the island. Athens was in the highest ter- 
ror and consternation on this account. For neither the defeat in 
Sicily, nor any other preceding it, were of such importance as the 
loss of tills island, from whence the city received considerable sup- 
plies, and almost all its provisions. If in the confusion in which 
Athens was at that time between two factions, the victorious fleet 
had fallen upon the port, as it might have done, the army of Samoa 
would have been indispensably obliged to have flown to the defence 
of their country; and then the republic would have had only the 
city of Athens remaining of all its dominions. For the Hellespont, 
Ionia, and all the islands, seeing themselves abandoned. Would 
have been reduced to choose a side, and go over to the Pelopon- 
nesiaiis. But the enemy were not capable of such great designs; 
and this was not the first time that the Lacedtemonians had been 
observed to have lost their advantages by their natural slowness 
and procrastination. 

Athens without delay deposed the Four Hundred, as the authors 
of all the tn->ubles and divisions under which they groaned. Alci- 
biades was recalled by unanimous consent, and earnestly solicited 
to make all possible haste to the assistance of the city. But judg- 
ing, that if he returned immediately to Athens, he should owe 
his recall to the compassion and favour of the people, he resolved 
to render his return glorious and triumphant, and to deserve it by 
A M. 3395. some considerable exploit. For this purpose, leaving 
Ant. J. c. 409. Samos with a small number of ships, he cruised about 
the islands of Cos and Cnidos ; and having learnt that MindaruSy 
the Spartan admiral, was sailing towards the Hellespont with hia 
whole fleet, and that the Athenians were in pursuit of hira, he steer- 
ed tliat way with the utmost diligence to support them, and arrived 
happily with his eighteen vessels, at the time that the fleets were 
engaged near Abydos in a battle, which lasted till night, without 

iw TIU'^I^JlT}^ P- «»7t-«14. Plut In Akib. p, 206-210. Diod. p. 171, 172, fc 
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any advantage on either side. His arrival gave the Spartigis new 
courage at first, who believed him still their friend, and dispirited 
the Athenians. But Alcibiades, hanging out the Athenian flag in 
ihe admiral's galley, fell upon the Lacedaemonians, who were 
strongest, and were vigorously pursuing the Athenians, put them 
to flight, drove them ashore ; and, animated by his success, sunk 
their vessels, and made a great slaughter of the soldiers, who had 
thrown themselves into the sea to save themselves by swim- 
ming; though Pharnabazus spared no pains to assist them, and 
had advanced at the head of his troops to the coast, to favour their 
flight, and to save their ships. The Athenians, after having taken 
thirty of their galleys, and retaken those they h&d lost, erected a 
trophy, 

A. M. 3596. Alcibiades, vain of hi^ success, had the ambition to 

Ant.J.c. 468. desire to appear before Tissaphernes, in his trinm* 
phant equipage, and to make him rich presents, as well in his own, na 
in the name of the people of Athens. He went to him therefore 
with a magnificent retinue, worthy of the general of the Athe- 
nians. But he did not meet with the favourable reception he ex- 
pected. For Tissaphenes, who knew he was accused by the liace* 
dsRraonians, and feared that the k^ng would punish him at length for 
not having executed his orders, found Alcibiades presenting himself 
very opportunely, and caused him to be sei'ied and sent prisoner to 
Sardis : to shelter himself by that injustice from the representaUona 
of the Lacedajmonians. 

Thirty days after, Alcibiades, having found means to get a horse, 
escaped from his guards, and fled to Ciazomenie, where, to revenge 
himself on Tissaphernes, he gave out, that he had set him at liber- 
ty. Prom Ciazomenie, he repaired to the Atnenian fleet, where he 
was joined by Theramencs with twenty ships from Macedonia, and 
by Thrasybulus with twenty more from Thasos. He sailed from 
thence to Panum in the Propontis. All those ships, to the number 
of fourscore and six, being come thither, he left that place in the 
night, and arrived the next morning at Proponnesus, a small isle 
near Cyzicum. He heard there, that Mindarus was at Cyzicuni 
with Pharnabazus and his land army. He rested that whole day 
at Proconnesus. On the morrow he harangued his soldiers, and re- 
presented to them the necessity there was for attacking the enemy 
by sea and land, and for miking themselves masters of Cyzicum; 
demonstrating, at tne same time, that without a coipplete and abso- 
lute victory, they couid have neither provisions nor money. He 
had taken great care that the enemy should be apprized of his ap- 
proach. Fortunately for hirp, a great storm of rain and thunder, 
followed by a thick gloom,. helped him to conceal his enterprise so 
successfully, that not only tae enemy were prevented from per- 
ceiving that he advanced, but the Athenians themselves, whom ho 
had caused to embark with precipitation, did not kaow that he hod 
weighed anchor and put to sell 

Vol. hi. Y ' 
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*Whcn the gV)om was dispersed, the Lacedemonian fleet ap* 
pnared, exercising at some distance before the port Alcibiades, 
who was a])prcheneive that the eiiemy, upon the sight of 8o great a 
number of ships, would make for the harbour, ordered the captains 
to keep back a Uttle, and to follow him at a good distance ; and 
taking only forty vessels, he advanced towards the enemy, to offer 
them battle. The enemy, deceived by tliis stratagem, and de- 
spising his small number, advanced against him, and began the 
fight. But when they saw the rest of the Atl>enian ileet come up, 
they immediately lost cou/age, and fled. Alcibiades, with twenty 
of his best ships, pursued them to the shore, landed, and killed a 
great number of them in the flight. . Mindarus and Pharnabozus 
opposed his efforts in vain ; the first, who fought with astonishing 
valour, he killed, and put the other to flight. 

The Athenians by this victory, which made them masters of the 
slain, the arms, spoils, and whole fleet of the enemy, and by the 
taking of Cyzicum, not only possessed themselves of the Hel- 
lespont, Gut drove the Spartans entirely out of that sea. Let 
ters were intercepted, in which the latter, with a conciseness 
truly laconic, informed the Ephori of the blow they had received, 
Ji terras to this effect : The JUAxter of your army is cut off ; JUinda- 
rusiadead; the rest of the troops are dying with hunger i and we 
neither know what to do nor what wilt become of us. 

The riews of this victory occasioned no less joy at Athens than 
consternation at Sparta. They despatched ambassadors immedi- 
ately to demand,* that an end should be put to a war equally 
destructive to both people, and that a peace should be concluded 
upon reasonable conditions, for the re-estabhshment of their an- 
cient concord and amity, of which they had for many years expe- 
rienced the salutary effects. The wisest and most judicious of the 
citizens of Athens were unanimously of opinion, that it was pro- 
per to take the advantage of so favourable a conjuncture for the 
concluding of a treaty, which might put an end to all jealousies, 
appease all animosities, and remove all distrusts. But those who 
found their advantage in the troubles of the state, prevented so 
happy a disposition From taking effect. Cleophon, j amongst others, 
the orator in greatest repute at that time, animated the people 
from the tribunal, by a violent and seditious discourse, insinuating, 
that their interests were betrayed by souie who kept up a secret in- 
-telligencewith.|he Lacedaemonians, which aimed at depriving them 
of i3l the advantages of the important victory they had lately 
gained, fuid at making them lose for ever the opportunity of being 
fully avehged for all the wrongs and misfortunes Sparta had caused 
them to suffer. Vhis Cleophon was a \vorthless fellow, a musical- 
instrument maker. It was reported also that he had been a slave, 
and had got himself fraudulently enrolled in. the register of the clti- 

^ * DloiL I.xlil.p. 177-179. t iEadi. in Ont. de fbh, !€««. 
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sens. He carried his audacity and fury so far, as to threaten to plunge 
his dagger into the throat of any one who should talk of peace. * 
The Athenians, puffed up with their present prosperity, forgetting 
their past misfortunes, and promising themselves all things fr6m 
tlie valour and good fortune of Alcibiades, haughtily rejected all 
proposals of accommodation, without reflecting, that there is no- 
tiiiog so fluctuating and precarious as the success of war. The 
ambassadors retired without being able to effect any thing. , Such 
infatuation and irrational pride are generally the forerunners of 
some great misfortune. 

Alcibiades knew well how to take advantage of the victory he 
had gained, and presently after besieged ChaJcedon, which had 
revolted from the Athenians and received a Lacedcemonian garri- 
son. During this siege, he took another town, called Selymbria 
Pharnabazus, terrified by the rapidity of his conquests, made a 
treaty with the Athenians to tliis effect; That Pharnabazus 
should pay them a certain turn of money ; that the Chnlcedonians 
should return to their obedience and dependance upon the Athenians^ 
and pay them tribute ; and thai the Athenians should commit no hos" 
tilities in the province of Pharnabazus^ who engaged for the safe 
conduct of their ambassadors to the gipeai king. Byzantium and 
several other cities submitted to the Athenians. 
A. M 3597. Alcibiades, who desired with the utmost passion to 

Kui. J. c. 407. gee his country again, or rather to be seen by his coun- 
try, after so many victories over their enemies, set ou* for Athens. 
The Aides of his ships were covered with bucklers and all sorts of 
spoils, in form of trophies ; and causing a great number of vessels 
to be tovit'ed after him by way of triumph, he displayed also the en- 
signs and ornaments of thope he had burnt, which were more in 
number than the others ; the whole amounting to about 200 ships. 
It is said, that reflecting on what had been done against him, upon 
approaching the port, he was struck With some terror, and wag 
afraid to quit bis vessel, till he saw fro.ii the deck a great niin>ber 
of his friends and relations, who were come to the shore to leceive 
liim, and earnestly entreated him to land. 

The people came out of the city in crowds to meet him, and at 
his appearance set up incredible shouts of joy. In the midst of an 
infinite number of officers and soldiers, all eyes were fixed solely on ' 
him, whom they considered as Victory itself, descended from the 
skies: all thronging around him, caressed, blessed, and crowned 
him in emulation of each other. Those who could not approach 
him, were never tired with contemplating him at a distance, whilst 
the old men showed him to their children. They repeated with 
the highest praises all the great actions he had done tor his coun- 
try; nor could they refuse their admiration even to those which he 
had done against it during his banishment, of which they imputed 
the fault to themselves alone. This public joy was mingled with 
tears and regret, from the remembrance of past misfortunes, which 
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. they could not avoia comparing with their present ielieity. ¥9^9 
eouid not have /ailed, said they, of the conquest of Sicily ; our oUter 
hopes could never have proved abortive^ if we had intrusted <M wir 
tiffairs and forces to the disposal of Alcibiades alone. In what a 
condition was Athens when he took upon him our protection and de^ 
fence ! We had not only afmost entirely lost our power at sea^ but 
vere scarce possessed of the suburbs of our dty, and, to add to our 
misfortunes y were torn to pieces by a horrid civil war. He notwUh- 
standing' has raised the republic from its ruins ; and not content with 
having reinstated it in the possession of the sovereignty of the sea^ 
has rendered it universally victorious by land; as ff the fate of Athens 
had been in his hands alone^ either to ruin or restore it, r^d victory 
uas annexed to his person, and obeyed his orders. 

This favourable reception of Alcibiades did not prevent his de- 
manding an assembly of the people, in order to his justification be- 
fore them ; well knowing" how necessary :t was for his safety t© be 
absolved in due form. He appeared therefore ; and after having 
deplored his misfortunes, which he imputed very little to the peo 
pie, and entirely ascribed to his ill fortune, and some demon en- 
vious of his prosperity, he represented to them tlie designs of the 
enemy, and exhorted them not to conceive other than great hopes. 
Tiie Athenians, transported with hearing him speak, decreed him 
crowns of gold, appointed him general by sea and land with unHmit- 
ed power, restored him all his fortunes, and ordered the Euroolpids& 
and Ceryces* to absolve him from the curses they had pronounced 
a^lnst him by the order of the people ; doin^their utmost tontake 
Irnn amends for the injury and shame of his banishment by the 
glory of his recall, and to efface the remembrance of the impreea- 
tions themselves had decreed, by the vows and prayers which they 
made in his favoui. Whilst all the Eumolptde and Ceryces were 
employed in revoking these imprecations, Theodorus, the principal 
of them, had the courage to say : As for me, J have not cursed 
hifr,tfhe has done no evil to his country ; insinuating by that bold 
expression, that the maledictions, being conditional, could not fall 
upon the head of the innocent, nor be averted from the guilty. 

In the midst of this glory and shmmg prosperity of Alcibiades, 
the majority of the people could not help bein^ concerned, when 
they considered the time of his return. For it happened precisely 
upon the day when the Athenians celebrated a festival in honour 
of Minerva, adored under the name of Agraulis. The priests took 
off all the ornaments from the goddess's statue to wash it, from 
whence that feast was called Tl?.ufriipta^ and afterwards covered 
it ; and that day v/as accounted one of the most ominous and un 
fortunate. It was the 25th of the month Thargelion, which as* 

* TheEumoIpldie and Ceryces were two fhmflles at Athens who had dilTerent func- 
tions in Uie mysteries of Ceres. They took their names from Eumolpus and Ceryx, 
tbfi tirst who bad exercised those offices. Perhaps the employment of the latter ha4 
some relation to that of heralds, Ksgvxff, 
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Bwere to the 2d of July. This circumstance displeased that su- 
perstitious people, because it seemed to imply, that the goddess, pa- 
troness, and protectress of Athens, did not receive Alcibiades 
agreeably and with a benign aspect, since she covered and con- 
cealed herself, as if she would keep him off and remove him from 
her. 

All things having however succeeded according to Iiis wish,* and 
the 100 ships he was to command bein^ ready, he deferred his de- 
parture out of a laudable ambition to cdebrate the great mysteries; 
for from the tune the Lacedsemonians had fortified Decelia, and 
taken possession of all the ways from Athens to Eleusis, the feast 
had not been soleujnized in all its pomp, and the procession ha(' been 
obliged to go by sea. The particular ceremonies of this solemnity 
may be seen in the Introduction to the first volume, page 28. 

Alcibiades believed it would be a most glorious action, and draw 
down upon him the blessings of the gods, and the praises of men, 
if he restored all its lustre and solemnity to this feast, in making 
the procession go by land escorted by his troops to defend it against 
the attacks of the enemy. For. either Agis would suffer it to pass 
quietly, notwithstanding the numerous troops he had at Decelia, 
which would considerbly lessen the reputation of that king, and sully 
his glory; or, if he should choose to attack it, and oppose the march, 
he should then have the satisfaction to fight a sacred battle ; a bat- 
tle grateful to the gods, for the ^reviest and most venerable of all 
their mysteries, in the sight of his country and citizens, who would 
be witness of his valour and regard for religion. It is very likely, 
that by this public and ostentatious act of piety, which struck the 
people's view in so' sensible a manner, and was so extremely to 
their taste, Alcibiades's principal design was to efface entirely from 
their minds the suspicions of impiety, to which the mutilation of 
the statues, and profanation of the mypteries-, had given birth. 

Having taken that resolution, he gave notice to the Eumolpidaj 
and Ceryces to hold themselves in readiness, posted sentinels up^on 
t\\e hills, sent out scouts at the break of day, and taking with him the 
priests, the initiated, and the probationers, with those who initiatecl 
them, he covered them with his army, and conducted the whole pomn 
with wonderful order and profound silence. Never was show, s<»js 
Plutarch, more august, nor more worthy the majesty of the gods, 
than this warlike procession, and religious expedition ; in which 
even those who envied the glory of Alcibiades, were obliged to 
own, that he was no less happy in discharging the functions of a 
tigh priest, than those of a general. No enemy dared to appear, 
or ,disturb that pompous march, and Alcibiades reconducted the 
sacred troops to Athens- with entire safety. This success gave him 
new courage, and raised the valour and boldness of his army to 
such a degree, that they looked upon themselves as invincible 
whilst he commanded them. 

* Flut. in Aldb. p. 210. 
Y 2 
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He acqnired the affection of the poor, an J the lower sort of pc<^ 
pie, so oiuch, that they most ardeytly desired to have him for their 
King. Many of them openly declared themselves to that effect; 
anuthere were some who addressed themselves to h»m, and ex- 
horted him to set himself above envy, and not to trouble himself 
about laws, decrees, or suffrages ; to put down those wordy im- 
pertinent or.tors that disturbed the state with their vain harangues, 
to make himself absolute master of affairs, and to govern with 
entire authority without fearing accusers. For him, what hi» 
thoughts of the tyranny and his designs w^ere, are unknown ; but 
the most powerful citizens, apprehending the breaking out of afire, 
of which they already saw the sparks, pressed hira to depart with- 
out delay; granting whatever he demanded, and giving him foi 
colleagues the generals most agreeable to him. He set sail ac- 
cordingly with 100 ships, and steered for the island of Andros, that 
had revolted. His hi^h reputation, and the good fortune that had 
attended hun in all his enterprises, made nothing but what was 
great and extraordinary to be expected from him. 

SECTION IV. 

The Lacediemrmiani ftppoint Lysander ftdmiral. He acquires great in/Iuenee wbli the 
vounger Cyrus, who commanded in Aaitk. He beats the AUientao tleet near Epbisfua 
In Uic alteeiice of Alcibiadcs, who is deprived f*f the command. Ten geuerals are 
chosen In hia stead. Caliicratidas succeeds Lysander. 

Twenty-nxth year of the War. 

The Lacedffimonians,* justly alarmed at the return and success 
of Alcibiades, sufficiently perceived that such an enemy required to 
be opposed' by an able general, capable of making head against 
him. For this reason they made choice of Lysander, and gave 
him the command of the fleet. When he arrived at Ephesus, he 
ibund the city very well disposed towards himself, and well affected 
to Sparta ; but otherwise in a very unhappy situation. For it was 
i^ danger of becoming barbarous, by assuming the manners and 
customs of the Persians, who had great intercourse with it, as well 
f'-om the neighbourhood of Lydia, as because the king's generals 
commonly took up their winter quarters there. An idle and volup- 
tuous Ufe, filled up with luxury and empty show, could not fail of 
disgusting infinitely a man like Lysander, who had been bred from 
his birth m the simplicitjr, poverty, and severe discipline of Sparta. 
Having brought his army to Ephesus, he gave orders for assem- 
bliuff ships of burden there from all parts, erecting an arsenal for 
building of galleys, made the ports free for merchants, gave up the 
squares and public places to artificers, put all arts in motion, and 
Jicld them in iiouour; and by these means filled the city with 

^ Xeooph. Uellen. i t p. 440-442. PluU in Lysand. p. m, 435. Diod. I xiU. pw 
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riches, and laid the foundations of that grandeur and magnificence, 
to which it afterwards attained. So great a change can the appli 
Cation and ability of a single person occasion in a state .' 

Whilst he was making these dispositions, he received advice, 
that Cyrus, the king's youngest son, was arrived at Sardis. That 
prince could not be above sixteen years old at that time, being born 
after his father's accession to the throne, who was now in the se- 
venteenth year of his reign, Parysatis, his mother, loved Iiim 
to idolatry, and slie had the entire ascendant over her husband. It 
was she that occasioned his havmg the command in chief of all the 
provinces of Asia Minor given him; a command that subjected all 
the provincial governors of the most important port of the empire 
to his authority. The view of Parysatis was, without doubt, to 
put this young prince into a condition to dispute the throne with 
his brother after the king's death ; as we shaU see he actually did. 
One ox' the principal instructions given him by his father upon send- 
mg him to hts government, was to give effectual aid to the Lace- 
d(emonians agaijnst Athens ; an order very contrary to the measures 
observed' till chen by Tissaphernes, and the other governors of 
those provinces. It had always been their maxim, sometimes to 
assist one party, sometimes the other, in order to hold their power 
in such a balance that the one might never be able to crush the 
other entirely : from whence it followed, that both parties were* 
kept weak by the war, and neither were in a condition to form any ' 
enterprises against the Persian empire. 

Upon Lysander's being apprized, therefore, of the arrival of 
Cyrus at Sardis, he set out from Ephesus to make him ^ visit, and 
to complain of the delays and breach of faith of Tissaphernes, who, 
notwithstanding the orders he had received to support the Lacedce- 
monians, and to drive the Athenians from the sea, had always 
covertly favoured the latter, out of regard for Alcibiades, to whom 
he was entirely devoted, and had been the sole cause of the loss of 
the fleet, by not supplying it with the necessary quantity of provi- 
sions. This discourse pleased Cyrus, who looked upon "Tissa- 
phernes as a very bad man, and his particular enemy. And he an- 
swered, that the king had given him orders to support the Lacedie- 
monians powerfully, and that he had received 500 talents for that 
purpose.* Lvsander, contrary to the contmon character of the 
Spartans, was submissive and condescending, full of complaisance 
to the great, always ready to pay his court to them, and support- 
ing, for the good of the service, all the weight of their haughtiness 
and vanity with incredible patience ; in which behaviour some 
people make the cliief address and principal merit of a courtier to 
consist. 

He did not forget himself on this occasion, and setting at work 
all that the industry and art of a complete courtier could suggest 

• Five hundred thousand crownSi about 113,500Z. sterling 
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of flattery and insinuation,* he perfectly gained the ypxaag princc'fl 
fav^^ur and good opinion. After having praised his ffenerosity, 
niagnifi'j^nce,and zeal for the Lacedaemonians, he desiredhim to give 
each soiJier anc> mariner a drachma* /?cr day; in order to corrupt 
those of the enemy by that mean's, and thereby terminate the war 
the sooner. Cyrus very much approved the project ; but said, he 
could make no change in the king's order, and that ihe treaty with 
them expressly settled only half a talentf to be paid monthly for each 
galley. The prince, however, at the enu of the banquet, which he 
gave him before his departure, drinking to his health, and pressing 
him to ask something of him, Lysander desired that an obolus+ a 
day might be added to tlie seamen's pay. ^ This was granted, and 
he gave them four oboli, instead of three, which they received be- 
fore, and paid them all the arrears duo to them, wi|,h a month's ad- 
vance ; giving Lysander 10,000 daricks} for that purpose ; that is, 
100,000 livres, or about 6000/. sterling. 

This largess filled the whole fleet with ardour and alacrity, ai i 
almost unmanned the enemy's galleys ; the greatest part of the ma 
rincrs deserting to that side where the pay was best. The Atho- 
nians, in despair upon receiving this news, endeavoured to conciliate 
Cyrus by the interposition of Tissaphernes ; but he would not 
hearken to them, notwithstanding that satrap represented, that it 
• was not for the king's interest to aggrandize the Lacedaemo- 
nians, but to balance the power cf one side with that of the 
other, in order to perpetuate the war, and to ruin both by their 
own divisions. 

Though Lysander Had considerably weakened the enemy by 
augmenting the mariners' pay, and thereby very much hurt their 
naval power, he dared not, however, hazard a battle with them, 
particularly dreading Alcibiades, who was a man of execution, 
had the greater number of ships, and had never been overthrown 
' in any battle either by sea or land. But after Alcibiades had left 
Samos to go into PhocsBa and Ionia, to raise money, of which he 
was in want, for the paynient of his troops, and had given the 
command of his fleet to Antiochus, with express orders not to fight 
or attack the enemy in his absence ; the new commander, to make 
a show of liis courage, and to brave Lysander, entered the port of 
Ephesus with two galleys, and after having niade a great noise, re- 
tired with loud laughter, and an air of contempt and insult. Ly- 
sander, enraged at their affront, immediately detached some galleys, 
and went himself in pursuit of him. But as the Athenians ad- 
vanced tc support Antiochus, he ordered other galleys of his side 
to come ; till the whole fleet arrived by little and little, and the en- 

* Ten- pence. T One thousand five hundred livres, about IK/, sterling. 

t The drachma was six oboli, or ten-pence French ; each obolus being Boinethliif 
above three halfpence ; so that the four oboli was six -pence baifpenny a day, ijislcad of 
live pence or three oboli. 

$ A darick is about a pistole. 
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garment became general on both sides. Lysander gained the 
victory, and having taken fifteen of the Athenian galleys, he erect- 
ed a trophy. Alcibiades, on his return to Sainos, sailed even into 
the port to offer him battle; but Lysander was contented with his 
victory, and did not think proper to accept it ; so that he retired 
without doing any thing. 

A. M. 3598. Thrasybulus at the same time, the most dangerous 

Anu J. c. 406. enemy he had in his army, left the camp, and went to 
Athens to accuse him. To inflame his enemies in the city the 
more, he told the people in a full assembly, that Alcibiades had en- 
tirely ruined their affairs, and the navy, by the licence he had in- 
troduced ; that he had given himself up to the most notorious 
debauchees and drunkards,* who, from having been common sea- 
men, were now the only persons in credit about him; that he 
abandoned his whole authority to them, to he at leisure to enrich 
himself in the provinces, and to plunge himself there into intem- 
perance and all other infamous excesses, to the disgrace of Athens, 
whilst his fleet was -left neglected in the face of that of the 
enemy. 

Another article of accusation against him was taken from the 
forts he had built near the city of Byzantium, for an asylum and 
retreat for himself; as neither being able nor willing to return any 
more to his country. The Athenians, a capricious, inconstant peo- 
ple, gave credit to all these imputations* The loss of the last bat- 
tle, and his little success since his departure from Athens, instead 
of the great and wonderful actions expected from him, entirely 
sunk him. in their opinions; and his own glory and reputation may 
be said to have occasioned his ijiin. For he was suspected of not 
having been desirous to do what was not done, which they could not 
believe out of his power, because they were fully persuaded, that 
nothing he desired to do was impossible to him. They made it^a 
crime in Alcibiades, that the rapidity of his conquests did not cor- 
respond with that of their imaginations ; not considering, that he 
made war without mdnev upon a people who had the great king for 
their treasurer, and that he was often obliged to quit his camp to go 
in quest of what was necessary for the payment and subsistence of 
his troops. However, Alcibiades was deposed, and ten generals 
nominated in his stead ; of which, when he received advice, he re- 
tired in his galley to some castles which he had in th^Thracian 
Chsrsonesus. 

About this time died Plistonax,t one of the kings of Lacedae- 
monia, and was succeeded by Pausanias, who reigned fourteen 
yeana. The latter made a fine answer to one who asked, why it 
waK not permitted to make any change in the ancient customs ot 

* Antiochns is pointed at in this place, a mean debauched man, who had acquired 
ttu! favour of Alcibiadea by catclaug a quail for hira, which be iiad let fly. 
\ Diod. p. ll/U. 
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Bpirta : BecauMey says he, at Sparta the laws command metiy and 
not men the laws,* 

Lysander^f who. intended to cctablisli the government of the no- 
bility in all the cities in th^ dependance of Sparta, that the go- 
vernors of his choosing might be always at his disposal, from his 
having rendered them independent of their people, caused such per-' 
Mons as he knew to be the boldest, and most enterprising and am- 
bitious among the principal men of the cities, to come to Ephesus. 
These he placed at the head of affairs, promoted to the greatest 
honours, and raised to the first employments of the army, thereby 
rendering liimself, says Plutarch, the accomplice of all the crimes 
and oppressions they committed to advance and enrich themselves. 
For this reason they were always extremely attached to him, and 
regretted him infinitely, when Callicratidas came to succeed him, 
and took upon him tliQ command of the fleet. He was not inferior to 
Lysander either in valour or military knowledge, and was infinitely 
above him in point of moral virtue. Alike severe to himself and 
others, inaccessible to flattery and sloth, the declared enemy of 
luxury, he retained the modesty, temperance, and austerity of the 
ancient Spartans ; virtues that began to distinguish him particu- 
larly, as they were not too common in his time. His probity and 
justice were proof against all things ; his simplicity and integrity 
abhorred all falsehood and fraud, to which were joined, a truly 
Spartan nobleness and grandeur of soul. The great and powerful 
could not refrain from admiring his virtue ; but they were better 
pleased with the affability and condescension of his predecessor, 
who was bhnd to the injustice and violence of their actions. 

It was not without mortification and jealousy, that Lysander 
saw him arrive at Ephesus to take upon him tlie command, and out 
of a criminal baseness and treachery, not uncommon with those 
who hearken more to their private ambition than the good of the 
public, he did him all the ill offices in his power. .Of the 10,000 
daricks, which Cyrus had given him for the auginentation of the 
mariners* pay, he returned the remaindpr to that prince ; telling 
Callicratidas, that he might apply to the king for the money, and 
that it depended on him to find means for the subsistence of the 
army. This conduct give him great trouble, and distressed him 
exceedingly. For he had brought no money with him from Sparta, 
and could^onot resolve to extort any from the cities, as he found 
Uiem sufficiently rifled already. » 

In this urgent necessity ,{ a person having offered him fifty 
talents (that is to say, 60,000 crowns) to obtain a favour which 
he could not grant with justice, he refused them. Upon which 

* *Ot/ tovc vofAout rZf ayJ^g«v, ou rove av/fdtc *rZf f6ue$f xvtUvc fTyeti ^J* 
riui. ill Apophih. p. 230. 
I Xenoph. Hellen. 1. i. p. 443-444. Plut. in Lysand p. 435, 436. Diod. p. 197, 198. 
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Cleauder, one of his officera, said, Itoould accept them^ were lin 
your place. — Arid so w&ttld /, replied the general, toere lin yours. 

He had no other resource therefore than to go, as Lysandei 
had done, to ask money at the ^ates of the king's generals and 
lieutenants, for which he was the least proper of all mankind. Nur- 
tured and educated in the love of liberty, full of great and noble 
sentiments, and infinitely remote from all flattery and baseness, he 
was convinced at heart, that it was a less evil and dishonour for 
Greeks to be overcome by Greeks, than infamously to make their 
court, and beg at the gates of barbarians, whose only merit con- 
sisted in their gold and silver. The whole nation were indeed dis- 
graced by so mean a prostitution. 

Cicero, jn his offices, draws two very different characters of 
persons employed in the administration of government, and makes 
the application of them to the two g'enerals of whom we speak. 
The one, says he,* zealous lovers of truth, and declared enemies 
o^ all fraud, pique themselves upon their simplicity and candour, 
? jd do not believe that it can ever be consistent with honour to lay 
snares or use artifice. The others, prepared to do or sufler every 
thing, and not ashamed of the meanest actions, provided from those 
unworthy methods they have reason to expect the success of their 
designs. Cicero places Callicratidlas amongst the foimer, and Ly- 
sander amongst the latter, to whom he gives two epithets, not much 
to his honour, and hardly consistent with the Spartan character^ 
when he calls him very artful, and very patient, or rather very com^ 
plaisant. ^ 

Callicratidfts, however, forced by necessity, went to Lydia, and 
repaired immediately to the palace of Cyrus, where he desired that 
prince might be told that the admiral of the Grecian fleet was come 
to speak with him. He was answered, that Cyrus was then at table, 
engaged in a party o.* pleasure ;+ to which he replied with a modest 
tone and air, that he was in no haste, and would wait till the prince 
came forth. The guard«\ set up a laugh, wondering at the honest 
stranfi^er's simplicity, who seemed so little ^acquainted with the 
world; and he was obliged to retire. He came thither the second 
time, and was again donied admittance. Upon which he returned 
to Ephesus, loaded those with curses and imprecations who had first 
made their court to barbarians, and by their flattery and submis- 
sions had taught them to make their riches a title and pretence for 
insulting the rest of mankind. Addressing himself at the same time 
to those about him, he swore that as soon as he returned to Sparta, 

* Sunt his alii nialtdm dlspare?, gimpfices et apertl ; qui nihil ex occulto, nihil ex lo' 
■idiis agendum putant ; veritatis cultores, fraudis inimici . Itemque alii, qui quidvlf 
per{K?tianter, cuivi« deserviant, dum, quod veiint, conseqiiantur. Quo in genere ver- 
autiMlmum et patientiasiraum Lacedsmouiuni Lysaadum accepimus, contr&que C till* 
cratidam. Offie. I i n. 109. 

t The Greek says liieraliy that he was drinking, fr/yfi The Persians valued them- 
selves upon drinking a great deal, as an .nsUiQce of ttieix merit, u we ahall stw in Cj 
xiia*a letter to the Laccdicmoniaii» 
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he wonld use his ntmost endeavours to reconcile the Greeks amongst 
Oieinsclves, that for tlie future they might become formidable to 
the barbarians, and have no farther occasion for their aid to iivade 
end ruin each other. But that geiierous Spartan, whose thoughts 
were so noble, and so worthy the Lacedsemonian name, and whose 
iustice, magnanimity, and valour, might rank him with all^ that 
Greece had ever produced of the most excellent and most* con- 
Bummatc, had noi the good fortune to return to his country, nor to 
apply liimself to a work so great, and so worthy of him. 

SECTION V. 

Callteratidaa te defeftted by the Athenians near the Argnuste. The Athenians pass 
' •eiiieiicc of d«aih upon several of liieir frrnerals for not having briHight off the hudiea 
of ihoM! who had been slain iu batiie. Pocrates alone Ueuijbe courage u> oppose so 
unjudi a sentence. 

Callicratidas,''' after having gained several victories over t^e 
Athenians, had at last pursued Conon, one of their generals, ic*ri 
the port of Mitylene, where he kept him blocked up. This was in 
the twenty-sixth year of the Peloponncsian war. Conon seeing 
himself besieged by sea and land, without hope of aid, and in want 
of provisions, found means to apprise Athens of the extreme dan- 
ger he was ih. Extraordinary efforts were made to relieve him, and 
m less than a month's time a fleet of 1 10 sail were fitted out, on 
board of which were embarked all that were capable of bearing 
arms, as well slaves as freemen, with some horse. At Samos they 
were joined by the allies with forty galleys, and the collected armament 
steered for the Argipusae, islands situate between CumsB and Mity- 
lene. Callicratidas, being informed of their course, left Eteonicus to 
continue the siege with fitly ships, and put to sea with l^O.sail, with 
design to face tlie enemy, and prevent their rolieving Conon. The 
right wing of the Athenians was commanded by Protomachus and 
Thrasylus, who had each fifteen galleys. They were supported by a 
second line, with a like number of ships, commanded by Lysias and 
Aristogenes. The left wing, like the other, drawn up in two lines, 
was under Aristocrates and Diomedon, supported by Erasinides 
and Pericles.f The main body, consisting of near thirty galleys, 
amongst which were the three Athenian admirals, was disposed in 
one line. They had strengthened each of their wings with a second 
hne, because their galleys were neither so swift, nor so easy to 
manage, as those of the enemy j so that there was reason to fear 
their getting between two, and being charged on both sieves at the 
same time. The LacedsBmonians and their aUies, who perceived 
they were inferior In number to the enemy, contented themselves 
witb drawing up in one line, in order to equal their front, and for 
the greater fiicility of running between the Athenian galleys, and 

• Xenoph. Hellen. I. I. p. 444—453. DkxLl zitt. p. 196, & 901, & S17--8S3L 
, lie was the son of the great rericlea. 
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turiiinff nimWy round them. Callicratidas's pilot, daunted at the 
inequality, advised him not to hazard the battle, and to retire; bi^t 
he replied, that he cc. Id not fly without shame, end that his death 
was of small importance to the republic. Sparta, said he, does not 
depend upon one man. He commanded the right wing, and Thra- 
Bondas the Theban the left. 

It was a grand and awful sight to behold the sea covered with 
300 galleys ready to engage. Never had more numerous naval 
armies of the Greeks fought against each other before. The ability, 
experience, and valour of the generals who commanded, left no- 
thing to desire ; so that there was reason to believe this battle 
would decide the fate of both people, and put an end to a war that 
had endured so long. When the signals were ffiven, the two 
armies raised great shouts, and began to light. Callicratidas, who 
from thd answer of the augurs expected to fall in the battle, did 
amazing actions of valour. He attacked the enemy with incredi- 
ble courage and boldness, sunk some of their ships, disabled others 
by breaking theii oars and piercing their sides with the prow or 
beak of his galley. At length he attacked that of Pericles, and 
made a thousand holes in it; but the latter having hooked him fast 
with a grappling iron^ he found it impossible to disengage himself, 
and was surrounded in an instant by several of the Athenian ves- 
sels. His own was immediately filled with the enemy, and after a 
dreadful slaughter, he fell dead, rather overwhelmed by their num- 
bers than vanquished. The right wing, which he commanded, 
having lost its admiral, was put to night. The left, composed of Bcbo- 
tians and Euboeans, still made a long and vigorous resistance, from 
the urgent concern they were in, lest they should fallinto the hands 
of Ihe Athenians, against whom they had revolted ; but they were at 
length obliged to give way, and retire in disorder. The Athenians 
erected a trophv in the Arginusie. They lost twenty-five galleys 
in this battle, and the enemy more than seventy, of which number 
were nine of the ten furnished by the Laced&monians. 

Plutarch* equais Callicratidas, the Lacedcemonian general, for 
his justice, valour, and magnanimity, with ail who had ever rendered 
themselves most worthy of admiration among the Greeks. 

He- blames him however exceedingly for hazarding the battle at 
the ArginnsflB,t and observes, that to avoid the reproach of having 
retired out of fear, he had, through a mistaken sense of honour, 
failed in the essential duty of his function. For, says Plutarch if 
(to use the comparison of Iphicratesf) the light-armed infantry re- 
semble the hands, the horse the feet» the main body the breast, and 
the general the head ; the general, who abandons himself rashly 
to the impetuosity of his valour, does not so much neglect or expose 
his own life, as the lives of those whose safety depends upon his. 

• Piut. in LysaiMJL p. 436. \ Plat- in Pelop. p. &7a } Ue was a famoui 

general of the AUieniaas. 
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Our Lacedflomonian chief was therefore in the wrong, continues 
Plutarch, to answer the pilot, who advised him to retire, Sparta 
doet not depend upon one man* For though i. be true, that Calli- 
cratidas, fighting under the orders of another by sea or land, 
toot no more than one mhny yet, when commanding an army, all that 
obeyed his orders were collected in his person ; and he in whom so 
many thousandB might be lost, tea.* no longer one man, Cicero* had 
passed the same judgment upon him before Plutarch. Afler 
having said, that there were many persons to be found, who were 
ready to sacrifice their fortunes, and even lives, for their country, 
but who out of a fal je delicacy in point of <ylory, would not hazard 
their reputation for it in the least ;. he cites the example of Calli- 
cratidas, who answered those that advised him to retreat from the 
Arginusc, Tfiat Sparta could fit ovJt another fieet if this were lost ; 
bid for himself., he could notjly before the enemy without shame and 
infamy. 

I return to the sequel of tne battle near the Arginusc The 
Atheni.in generals ordered Theramenes, Thrasybulus, and some 
other officers, to return with about fifty galleys to take up the 
wrecks and dead bodies, in order to their interment, whilst they 
sailed on with the rest against Eteonicus, who kept Conon be- 
eieged before Mitylene. But a violent tempest came on suddenly, 
and prevented the execution of this order. Eteonicus having re 
ceived news of the defeat, and fearing it might occasion alarm and 
teiror amongst the troops, sent back those who brought it, with 
' orders to return with wreaths of flowers upon their heads, and to 
^i\e out, that Callicratidas had gained the victory, and destroyed 
the whole Athenian fleet. Upon their return he offered sacrifices 
of thanksgiving, and having made his troops tnke some refresh- 
ment, he sent the galleys away directly, the wind being fair, and 
marched off the land army to Methymna, after h-^ving burnt the 
camp. Conon being delivered in this manner from the blockade, 
joined the victorious fleet, which returned forthwith to Samos. 
However, when it was known at Athens, that tlie dead bodies had 
been left without interment, the people were highly enraged, and 
caused the whole weight of their resentment to fall upon those 
whom they deemed guilty of that crime. The ancients held it a 
great one not to provide sepulture for the dead ; and we may ob- 
serve, that after all their battles, the first care of the conquered, 
not ivithstanding the sense of their misfbrtune, and their great 
affliction for a bloody defeat, was to demand a suspension of arms 
from the victor, in order to pay the last duties to those who had 

* Iriventi multisunt, qui non modd pecuniam, sed vitam etiam, proHmdere pro pa- 
tria paraii easenl, iidem gloriae jacturam ne inininiani quidein facere vellent, ne repub- 
lic&qni'dem postulaiite: ut Callicratidas, qui, cum Lacedemoniorum dux fuiseet Pelo> 
poiinetiiaco belio, nniltaque fecisset eprregid venitad extremum omnia, ci)in consJUo 
non paruit eorum, qui classeui ab Arginusia rcmovendain, nee cum Atlienienbibus di- 
niicandum putahant< QuibuR ille respotidit Lacediemonios, dassc iUJL amiariL, aliam 
I»arare po&ie, ae fugere sine suo dedecdre non posiie. Offie. I. i. n. 48. 
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f«Uen in battle; upon which they believed their happiness in 
another life depended. They bad little or no idea of the resur- 
rection of the body ; but however, the Pagans, by the soul's con- 
cern for the body after death, the religious regard paid to it, and 
the zeal with which they rendered solemn honours to the dead, 
showed that they had some confused notion <^ a resurrection, 
wnich subsisted amongst all nation;^, and descended from the most 
ancient tradition, though they couM not clearly distinguish it. 

Hence arose the fury of the people of Athens. They imme- 
diately nominated new generals, retaining only Conon of the old 
ones, to whom they gave Adimantus and Philocles for colleagues. 
Of the eight others, two had withdrawn themselves, and only six 
returned to Athens. Theraipenes, the tenth general, who re- 
turned before the rest of the fleet, accused the other chiefs before 
the people, making tnem responsible for not bringing off the dead 
afler the battle; and to clear himself, read the letter they had 
written to the senate and th3 people, wherein they excuse''* them- 
selves from the violence of the storm, without charging any body. 
There was something detestably vile in this calumny, as it was 
making an unjust use of their reserve in nut mentionmg )iim in 
their letter, and in not laying a fault to his charge, of which he 
might have appeared the most guilty. The generals, at their re-r 
turn, not being able to prevail in obtaining the t'me necessary for 
making their defence, contented themselves with representing in 
few words the state of the affair, and appealed for the truth of 
what they said to the pilots, and all present when it happened. 
The people seamed to receive their excuse favourably, and several 
persons offered themselves for their sureties ; but it was thougiit 
proper to adjourn the assembly, because of the night, and it Semg 
the people's custom to give their snifrages by liftmg up of hands, 
their resolution could not be known, besides which the council 
were first to give their opinion upon the question to be proposed 
to the people. 

The feast of Apaturia coming on, in which it was the custom to 
assemble by families, the relations of Theramenes posted several 
persons in mourning habits, with their beads shaved, in 'proper 
places, who said they were the Kindred of those who had been slam 
m battle, and obliged Callixenes to accuse the generals in the se- 
nate. It was decreed in consequence, that as the accusation and 
defence had been heard in the last, assembly, the people by their 
respective tribes should give their voices, and if the Accused were 
found guilty they should be punished with death, their estates con- 
fiscated, and the tenth part consecrated to the goddess.'" Some 
senators opposed this decree as unjust, and contrary to the laws : 
but as the people, at the instigation of Callixenes, threatened to 
include the opposers in the same cause and crime with the generals^ 

* Uinerva. 
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they were so mean as to desist from their opposition, and to sa- 
crifice the innocent generals to their own safety, by consenting 
to the decree. Socrates (the celebrated philosopher) was the only 
one of the senators that stood firm, ana persisted obstinately in 
opposing a decree so notoriously unjust, and so contrary to all 
laws. The orator who mounted the tribunal in defence of the 
generals, showed, That they had failed in no part of their duty as 
they had given orders that the deJd bodies should he taken up : that 
if any one were guilty, it v>as he who, being charged with these 
orders, had neglected to put them in execution; but thai he accused 
nobody: and that the tempest, which came on unexpectedly at the 
very instant, was cm unanswerable apology, axud entirely discharged 
the ax:cused from all guilt. He demanded, tfiat a whole day should 
be allowed them to make their defence, a favour not denied to the 
most criminal, and thai they should be tried separately. He repre- 
sented, that they were not in the least obliged to precipitaie a sentence^ 
wherein the lives of the most illustrious of the citizens were con- 
cerned ; that it w€u in some measure attacking the gods to make men 
responsible for the winds and weather ;* and t/iat they could noty 
without the most flagrant ingratitude and injustice, put the con- 
querors to death, to whom they ought to decree crowns and honours, 
or give up the defenders of their country to the rage of those who 
envied them ; and tf they did so, their w^ust judgment would be fol- 
lowed with a sudden but vain repentance, which -would leave in their 
hearts the sharpest remcrse, and cover them with eternal shame and 
infamy. The people seemed at first to be moved with these rea- 
sons ; but being animated by the accusers, they pronounced sen 
tence of death against the eight generals ; and six of them, who 
were present, were seized in order to their being carried to execu- 
tion. One of them, Diomedon, a person of great reputation for 
his valour and probity, demanded to be heard. Athenians, said he, 
/ wish the sentence you hasje passed uponus may not prove the misfor- 
tune of the republic ; but I have one favour to ask of you in behalf 
of my colleagues and myself, which is, to acquit us before the gods of 
the vows we made to them for you and ourselves, as we are not in a 
cfmdUion to discharge them ; for it is to their protection, invoked be- 
fore the battle, we acknowledge that we are indebted for the victory 
gained by us over the enemy. There was not one good citizen ^at 
did not melt into tears at this discourse, so ftdl of mildness and 
religion, and admire with surprise the moderation of a person, who, 
seeing himself unjustly condemned, did not however vent the least 
harsh expression, or even complaint, against his judges, but was 
solely intent (in favour of an ungrateful country, which had 
doomed them, to perish,) upon what it owed the gods in common 
with them for the victory they had lately obtained. 
The six generals were hardly executed when the people opened 

* auem adeo iniquum, ut sceleri assignet, quod veati et fluctus deUqaerintl l\u»t 
A»»aLLxxv c. 3. 
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their eyes, and perceived all the horror of that sentence; but 
their repentance could not restore the dead to life. Callixenes, 
their accuser, was put in prison, and was not allowed to be heard. 
Having found means to make his escape, he fled to Decelia to the 
enemy, from whence he returned some time after to Athens, where 
be died of hunger, universally detested and abhorred by all the 
world, as all false accusers and slanderers ought to be. Diodorua 
remarks, that the people themselves were justly punished for their 
crime by the gods, who abandoned them soon after, not to a single 
master, but to thirty tyrants, that treated them with the utmobt 
rigour and cruelty. ^ 

The disposition of the populace is recognized in this account {* 
and Plato upon the same event, draws in few words their cha- 
racter with much spirit and resemblance. The populace,! says 
he, is an inconstant, ungrateful, cruel, suspicious animal, incL^a- 
ble of submitting to the government of reason ; and this is no won- 
der, adds he, as it is commonly composed of the dregs of a city, 
and is a monstrous assemblage, without form or order, of all that is 
worst in it. 

The same relation shows what effect fear can have upon the 
minds of men, even upon those who pass for the wisest, and how few 
there are who are capable of supporting inflexibly the view of present 
danger and disgrace. Though the justice of the accused gene- 
rals' 'cause was perfectly known in the senate, at least by the 
greater part of it ; as soon as the people's rage was mentioned, and 
the terrible menaces they murmured, those grave senators, most of 
whom had commanded armies, and who all had frequently exposed 
themselves to the greatest dangers of war, instantly changed sides, 
and came over to the most notorious calumny, and flagrant injus- 
tice, that ever had being : an evident proof, that there is a courage, 
though very rare, which infinitely transcends that valour, which 
induces so many thousands of men every day to confront the most 
terrible dangers in battle. 

Amongst all the judges, one alone truly worthy of hl«- reputa- 
tion, the great Socrates, in this general treason and perfidy, stood 
firm and immoveable ; and thojgh he knew his suffrage and unaid- 
ed voice would be of little or no consequence to the accused, he 
tliought these an homage due to oppressed innocence, and that it 
wt5 unworthy an honest mahj to suffer himself, through a base fear, 
to be hurried away by tde fury of a blind and frantic people. We 
see in this instance how far the cause of justice may be aban- 
doned. We may conclude it was not better defended before the peo- 
ple- Of more than 3000 citizens, who composed the assembly, 
two only took upon them the defence of their generals, Euripto 

♦ Plat, in Axioch. p. 368, 369. 
Z 2 ^ 
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lemiM and Axiochus. Plato hu preserved their names, and given 
that of the latter to the dialogue, from whence part of these reflec- 
tions are taken. 

/%. u. 3508. The same year that the battle of the Arginuss wag 

Am. J. c. 406. fought, Dionysius possessed himself of the tyranny 
in Sicily. I shidl defer speaking of him till the ensuing volume, in 
which I shall relate the history of the tyrants of ^Syracuse at 
large. 

SECTION VI. 

. Lywoder commaiula the Lacedemonian flee*. Cynia is recafled to court by his fatbei . 
Lysauder gaius a celebrated victory over tiie Aiiieniaiia at ^gospotaiuus. 

A. M. 3509. After the defeat at Arginusie,* the affairs of the 

Ant. J. c. 405. Peloponnesions declining, the allies, supported by tiie 
credit of Cyrus, sent an embassy to Sparta, to demand that the 
command of the fleet should again be given to Lysander, with the 
promise of serving with more atFection and coiu-age if their request 
were granted. As it was contrary to the laws ot Sparta that tlie 
same person should be twice admiral, the Lacediemonians, to 
gratify the allies, gave the title of admiral to one Aracus, and sent 
Lysander with him, whom in appearance they commissioned only 
as vice-admiral, though in eflect tliey invested him with all the au- 
thority of the supreme command. 

All those who had the greatest share m the government of tligi 
cities, and possessed the most authority in them, saw him arrive with 
extreme joy; promising themselves, from his influence, the final sub- 
version of the democratic power. His character of complaisance to- 
wards his friends, and indulgence to all their faults, suited much bet- 
ter their ambitious and injurious views, than the austere equit)' of 
Callicratidas. For Lysander was a man uf the most corrupt heart, 
and gloried in having no principles on the score of virtue or the 
most sa'^red duties. He made no scruplr to employ artifice and 
deceit on all occasions, and esteemed justice only as far as it served 
his measures. When it did not promote them, he never failed to pre- 
fer the useful, which with him was alone the laudable and excellent; 
from a persuasion that truth had in its own nature no advantage over 
falsehood, and that the value of both one and the other was to be 
appreciated by the convenience resulting from them. And as to 
those who represented to him, that it was unworthy the descend- 
ants of Hercules to make use of fraud and treachery, he laughed 
at them ; Fo7\ said he. where the lion's skin is not long enough^ it is 
necessary to tack the fox's tail to *i. 

An expression ascribed to him sufficiently denotes how small an 
account he made of perjury. He used to say. Children are amused 

* Xeooph. HeUeo. l.U. p. 454. Flut in Lys. 1. iz. p. 43? isn. Diod. 1. lOU ^ 821 
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ftUk haublef, and men voitk oaths ^ showing by so professed a want 
of religion, that he cared less for the gods than his enemies. Foi 
he who deceives with a false oath, plainly declares, in so doing 
that he fears his enemies, but that he despises God. 

Here ends the twenty -sixth year of the Peloponnesian war.f It 
this year it was, that the younger Cyrus, dazzled with the splen- 
dour of supreme authority, to which he had been little accustomed, 
and jealous of the least omission in point of ceremonial homage, 
discovered hy a remarkable action the secret of his heart. Brought 
up from his infancy among the reigning family, nurtured under the 
shade of the throne, amidst the submissions and prostrations of the 
courtiers, entertained long by the discourses of an ambitious mo- 
ther that idolized him, in the desire and hope of empire, he began ' 
already to exert the rights of sovereignty, and to exact the honours 
paid to it with surprising haughtiness and rigour. Two Persians 
of the royal family, his cousin-ffermans by their mother, sister of 
his father Darius, had omitted to cover their hands with theijp 
sleeves in his presence, according to a ceremonial observed only to- 
wards the king of Persia. Cyrus, resenting that nefflect as a capi- 
tal crime, condemned them both to die, and caused them to be exe- 
cuted at Sardis without mercy. Darius, at whose feet their relations 
threw themselves to demand justice, was very much affected with 
the tragical end of his two nephews, and looked upon this action of 
his son's as an attempt upon himself, to whom alone that honour 
was due. He resolved therefore to take his government from him, 
and ordered him to court upon the pretext of being sick, and having 
a desire to see him. 

Cyrus, before his departure, sent for Lysander to Sardis, and put 
into hia hands great sums of money for the payment of his fleet, 
promising him still more for the future. And, with the ostentation 
of a young man, to let him see how much he desired to oblige him 
he assured him, that though the kin^ his father should cease to af 
ford him any supplies, he would furnish him the more willingly out 
of his own coflTers. and that rather than he should want the neces- 
sary provisions, he would even cause the throne of massy gold and 
silver, upon which he sat to administer justice, to be melted down. 
At length, when he was upon the point of setting out, he empower- 
ed him to receive the tributes and revenues of the cities, confined 
the government o^ his provinces to him, and embracing him, con- 
jured him not to give battle in his absence, unless superior in force ; 
because the king neither wanted the will nor the power to give him 
. that superiority over the enemy ; promising at the same time, with' 
the strongest assurances of affection, to bring him a great numbei 
of ships from Phcenicia and Cilicia. 

* The Greek text admits of another sense, wfiich is perhaps equally good : ChiU 
dren may use art.^ and cheat one another in their games, and men in their oath»» 
'B»lx<M TOW f*lf TTctUctc ia-TpstyaKots, *rovs J' oFeTeaf ot%o ts '^An-ct^ff, 

t Xeoopbon. Hdlea. L ii. p. 451. 
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After that prince's departure,* Lysander sailed towards the Hel- 
le9|iont, and laid siege to Lampsacus; Thorax, having marched 
thither, with his land-tbrces at the same time, assaulted the city on 
his side. The place was carried hy storm,t and abandoned by 
Lysander to the soldiers. The Athenians, who followed him close, 
came to an anchor in the port of Eleontum in the Chersonesus, 
with 180 galleys. But upon the news of the taking of I^ampsacus, 
they immediately steered for Sestos. and after having taken in pro- 
visions, they stood away from thence, sailing along the coast to a 
'' place called ^gospotamos,^ where they hdted over against the 
enemy, who were then at anchor before Lampsacus. The Helks- 
pont IS not above 2000 paces broad in that place. The two armies, 
seeing themselves so near each other, expected only to rest that 
day, and were in hopes of coming to a battle on the next. 

But Lysander had another design in view. He commanded the 
seamen and pilots to go on board their galleys, as if they were iu 
reality to fight the next morning at break of day, to hold themselves 
in readiness, and to wait his orders with profound silence. He or- 
dered the land-army in like manner to draw up in battle upon the 
coast, and to wait the day without any noise. On the morrow, a« 
soon as the sun was risen, the Athenians began to row towardii 
them with their whole fleet in one line, and to bid them defiance. 
Lysander, though his ships were ranged in order of battle, with 
their beads towards the enemy, lay still without making any move- 
ment. In the evening, when the Athenians withdrew, he did not 
suffer his soldiers to go ashore, till two or three galleys, which he 
had sent out to observe them, were returned with advice, that they 
had seen the enemy land. The next day passed in the same 
manner, as did the third and fourth. Such a conduct, which 
argued reserve and apprehension, extremely augmeated the se- 
curity and boldness of the Athenians, and inspired them with 
a sovereign* contempt for an army, which fear, in their opinion, 
prevented from showing themselves, and attempting any thing. 

Whilst this passed, Alcibiades, who was near the fleet, took 
horse, and came to the Athenian generals ; to whom he represent- 
ed, that they kept upon a very disadvantageous coast, where there 
were neither ports nor cities in the neighbourhood ; that they were 
obliged to bring their provisions from Sestos with great danger and 
difficulty ; and that they were very much in the v» rong to sufter the 
soldiers and mariners of the fleet, as soon as they were ashoie, to 
straggle and disperse themselves wherever they pleased, whilst 
they saw an enemy's fleet facing them, accustomed to execute the 
orders of their general with instant obedience, and upon the slight- 
est signal. He offered also to attack the enemy by land with a 
strong body of Thracian troops, and to force them to a battle. The 
generals, especially Tydeus and Menander, jealous of their com- 

* XenoplioD. Hellen. 1. ii. p. 455-458. t Plut. in Lys. p. 437 & 440. Id. in 

Alcib. p. 212. Diod. 1. xiiL p. 225, 226. t T|i« river of Ute Goa 
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mand, did not content themselves with refusm^r his offeni, from the 
opinion, that if the event proved luifortunate, the whole hlame 
would fall on them, and if favourable, that Alcibiades would engross 
the honour of it ; but rejected also witH insult his wise and salutary 
counsel, as if a man in disgrace lost his sense and abilities with the 
favour of the commonwealth. Alcibiades withdrew. 

The fifth day the Athenians presented themselves again, und ot 
fered him battle ; retiring in the evening according to custom with 
more insulting airs than the days before. Lysaiider, sjb usual, de- 
tached some galleys to observe them, with orders to return with 
the utmost dSigence, as soon as they saw the Athenians landed, 
and to put a brazen buckler at each ship's head as soon as they 
reached the middle of the chaanel. Himself in the mean time ran 
through the whole line in his galley, exhorting the pilots and offi- 
cers to hold the seamen and soldiers in readiness to row and fight 
on the first signal. 

As soon as the bucklers were put up in the ships' heads, and 
the admiral galley had given the signal by the sound of trumpet, 
the whole fleet set forwards in good order. The land-army at the 
same time made all possible haste to the top of the promontory to 
see the battle. The strait that separates the two continents in this 
place, is about fifteen stadia,* or three quarters of a league in 
breadth, which space was f^pesently cleared through the activity 
and dDigence of the rowers. Conon, the Athenian general, was 
the first who perceived, from the shore, the enemy's fleet advancing 
in good order to attack him ; upon which he imroedia:tely cried out 
for the troops to embark. In the height of sorrow and perplexity, 
some he called to by their names, some he conjured, and others he 
forced to go on board their galleys ; but all his endeavours and emo- 
tion were ineffectual, the soldiers being dispersed on all sides. For 
they were no sooner come on shore, than some ran to the suttlers, 
some to walk in the country, some to sleep in their tents, and 
others had begun to dress their suppers. This proceeded from the 
want of vigilance and experience in their generals, who, not sus- 
pecting the least danger, indulged theipselves in taking their repose, 
and gave their soldiers the same liberty. 

The enemy had already fallen on with loud cries and a great 
noise of their oars, when Conon, disengaging himself with nine gal- 
leys, of which number was the sacred ship called the Paralian^ stood 
away for Cyprus, where he took reftige with E vagoras. The Pelopon- 
nesians, falling upon the rest of the fleet, took immediately the gal- 
leys which were empty, and disabled and destroyed such as began 
to fill with men. The soldiers, who ran without order or arus to 
their relief, were either killed in the endeavour to get on board, or, 
flying on shore, were cut to pieces by the enemy, who landed in 
pursuit of them. Lysander took 3000 prisoners, with all the gene- 

« * 1875 paces ^ 
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rals and the whole fleet. After having plundered the cfmsp^ and 
, fastened the enemy's galleys to the sterns of his own, he returned 
to Lampsacus, amidst the sounds of flutes and songs of triumph. 
He had the glory of achieving one of the greatest military exploits 
••ecorded in history, with little or no loss, and of terminating in the 
email space of an hour, a war which had already lasted seven-and- 
twenty years, and which perhaps, without him, would have been 
of much longer continuance. Lysander immediately cent despatches 
with this agreeable news to Sparta. 

The 3000 prisoners, taken in, this battle, having been condemned 
to die, Lysander called upon Philocles, one of the Athenian gene- 
rals, who had caused all the prisoners taken in two galleys, the one 
of Andres, the other of Corinth, to be thrown from the top of a 
precipice, and had formerly persuaded the people of Athens to 
make a decree for cutting off the thumb of the ri?ht hand of all the 
prisoners of war, in order to disable them for handling the pike, and 
that they might be fit only to serve at the oar. Lysander there- 
fore caused him to be brought forth, and asked hun what sentence 
he would pass upon himself, for having induced his city to pass that 
cruel decree. Philocles, without departing from his haughtiness 
in the least, notwithstanding the extreme danger he was in, made 
answer. Accuse not people of crimes who have no judges ; but as you 
are victor, use your right, and do by us as we would have done by 
you, if we had conquered. At the samednstant he went into a bath, 
put on afterwards a magnificent robe, and marched foremost to the 
execution. All the prisoners were put to the sword, except Adi- 
roantus, who had opposed the decree. 

After this expedition, Lysander went with his fleet to all the 
maritime cities, and gave orders for all Athenians in them to with- 
draw as soon as possible to Athens, without permitting them to 
take any other route ; declaring, that after a certain time fixed, all 
such should be punished with death, as should be found out of 
Athens. This he did as an able politician, to reduce the city by 
famine the more easily, and to render it incapable of sustaining^ 
lone siege. He afterwards busied himself in subjecting democracy, 
and all other forms of government, throughout the cities ; leaving 
in each of them a Lacedaemonian governor, called hnrmostes, and 
ten archons, or magistrates, whom he chose out of the societies he 
had estabUshed in them. He thereby in some measure secured to 
himself universal authority, and a kind of sovereignty over all 
Greece ; putting none into power but such as were entirely devoted 
u) his service. 
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SECTION VII. 

Athens, besieged by Lysander, capitnlates and siirrendera. Lysander changea the form 
jf government, and eetabiishes thirty commanders in it. He aendfl Gytippus oefore 
him to Spitrta with ail the gold and silver taken from the enemy. Decree of Sparta 
upon the use to be made of it. The Pelopounesian war ends in this manaer. Death 
of Darius Nothua. 

A. M 3600. When the news of- the entire defeat of the army 

Ant. J. c. 404. came to Athens by a ship,* which arrived in the night 
at the Pirffieus, the city was in universal consternation. Nothmg^ 
was heard but cries of sorrow and despair in every part of it. They 
ijnagined the enemy already at their gates. They represented to 
themselves the miseries of a long siege, a cruel famine, the ruin 
&irl burning of their city, the insolence of a proud victor, and the 
sfiamefiil slavery they were upon the point of experiencing, more 
afflicting and insupporfable to them thap the most severe- punish- 
ments and death itself. The next day the assembly was summoned, 
VA'herein it was resolved to shut up all the ports, one only excepted; 
to repair the breaches in the walls ; and mount guard to prepare 
ajrainst a siege. 

In fact, Agis and Pausanias, the two kings of Sparta, advanced 
t(»wards Athens with all their troops. Lysander soon after arrived 
at the Piraeeus with 150 sail, and prevented all ships from going in 
or coming out. The Athenians, besieged by sea and land, with- 
out provisions, ships, hope of relief, or any resource, reinstated all 
persons who had been attainted by any decree, without however 
speaking of a capitulation, though many already died of the famine. 
Bat when their corn was entirely consumed, they sent deputies to 
Agis, to propose a treaty with Sparta, upon condition of abandoning 
all their possessions, the city and port only excepted. He referred 
the deputies to Lacedaemon, as not being empowered to treat with 
them. When they arrived at Selasia, upon the frontier of Sparta, 
and bad made known their commission to the Ephori, they were 
ordered to. retire, and to come with other proposais, if they ex- 
pected peace. The Ephori had demanded, that 1200 paces of the 
Wall on each side of the Pirseeus should be demolished : but an 
Athenian, for venturing to advise a compliance, was sent to prison, 
and prohibition made against proposing any thing of that kmd for 
the future. 

In this deplorable condition, Theramenes declared in the assem- 
bly, that if he were sent to Lysander, he would know whether the 
proposal made by the Lacedaemonians for dismantling the city, was 
intended to facilitate its ruin, or to prevent a revolt. The Athe- 
nians having deputed him accordingly, he was. more than three 
months absent ; no doubt with the view of reducing them by fa- 
mine to accept any conditions that should be offered. On his re- 

^ Xenopb. U«llen. 1. ii. p. 458—463. Flut. in Lysand. p. 440, 44L 
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turn he told them, that Lysander had detained him all that tiroe^ 
and that at last he had given hira to understand, that he might ap^ 
ply to the Ephori. He w,a8 therefore sent back with nine others to 
Sparta, with full powers to conclude a treaty. When they arrived 
there, the Ephori gave them audience in the general assembly, 
where the Corinthians and several other allies, especially the The- 
bans, insisted that it was absolutely necessary to destroy the city 
without hearkening any farther to a treaty. But the Lacedsemo- i 
ni&ns, preferring the glory and safety of Greece to their own 
grandeur, made answer, that they never would be reproached with 
having destroyed a city that had rendered such great services to 
all Greece ; the remembi ance of which ought to have much 
greater weight with the allies than the resentment of private inju- 
ries received from it. The peace was therefore concluded upon 
these conditions : Tkat the fortifications of the Pirceeus^ with the 
long wall that joined that port to the city, should be demolished; thai 
the Athenians should deliver up all their galleys, twelve only except- 
ed ; that they should abandon all the cities they had seized, and con- 
tent themselves with their own lands and country ; that they should 
recall their exiles, and make a league offensive and defensive wUh the 
LacedcemonianSi under whom, they should march wherever they 
thought fit to lead them,. 

The deputies on their return were surrounded with an innume- 
rable throng of people, who were apprehensive that nothing had 
been concluded, for they were not able to hold out any longer, such 
multitudes dying every day of famine. The next day they reported 
the success of their negotiation ; the treaty was ratified, notwith- 
standing the opposition of some persons ; and Lysander, followed 
by the exiles, entered the port. It was upon the very day that the 
Athenians had formerly gained the famous naval battle of Salamis. 
He caused the walls to be demolished to the sound of flutes and 
trumpets, and with all the exterior majks of triumph and rejoicing, 
as if all Greece had that day regained its liberty. Thus ended the 
Peloponnesiaii war, after having continued during the space of 
twenty-seven years. 

Lysander, without giving the Athenians time to look about them, 
changed the form of their government entirely, established thirty 
archons, or rather tyrants, over the city, put a strong garrison into 
the citadel, and left the Spartan Callibius harmostes, or governor. 
Agis dismissed his troops. Lysander, before he disbanded his, ad- 
vanced agamst Samos, wh.^jh he pressed so warmly, that it was at 
last obliged to capitulate. After having established its ancient in- 
habitants in it, he proposed to return to Sparta with the Lacede- 
monian galleys, those of the Pirseus, and the beaks of those he 
nad taken. 

He had sent Gylippus, who had commanded the army in Sicily, 
before him, to carry the mctfiey and spoils, which were the fruH of 
his glorious campaigns, to Lacedsemon. The money, without 
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reckoning the innumerable crowns of gold given him by the cltiee, 
amounted to 1500 talents, that is to say, 1,500,000 crowns.* Gy- 
lippus, who carneu this considerable sum, could not resist the 
temptation of converting some part of it to his own use. The ba^ 
were sealed up carefully, ancj did not seem to leave any room for 
theft- He unsewed them at the bottom ; and after having taken 
out of each of them what money he thought fit, to the amount of 
300 talents, he sewed them up again very neatly, and thought him- 
self perfectly safe.^ But when he arrived at Sparta, the accounts, 
which had been put up in each bag, discovered him. To avoid 
punishment, he banished himself from his country, carrying along 
with him in all places -the disgrace of having sullied, by so base and 
sordid an avarice, the glory of all his great actions. 

From this unhappy example, the wisest and most judicious of the 
Spartans, apprehending the all-powerful effects of money, which 
enslaved not only the vulgar, but even the greatest of men, ex- 
tremely blamed Lysander for having acted so contradictorily to 
the fundamental laws of Sparta, and warmly represented to the 
Ephori, how incumbent it was -upon them to banish all that gold 
and silver from the republic,! and to lay the heaviest of curses 
and imprecations upon it, as the fatal bane of all other states, intro- 
duced only to corrupt the wholesome constitution of the Spartan 
government, which had supported itself for so many a^es with 
vigour and prosperity. The Ephori immediately passed a decee to 
proscribe that money, and ordained that none should be current, ex- 
cept the usual iron coin. But Lysander's friends opposed this de- 
cree, and sparing no pains to retain the gold and silver in Sparta, 
the affair was referred to farther dehberation. There naturally 
seemed only two pla,ns to be proposed ; which were, either to make 
the gold and silver coin current, or to cry them down and prohibit 
them absolutely. The men of address and pohcy found out a third 
expedient, which, in their opinion, reconciled both the others with 
great success : this was wisely to choose the mean between the 
vicious extremes of too much rigour and too much remissness. It 
was therefore resolved, that the new coin of gold and silver should 
be solely employed by the public treasury; that it should only pass 
in the occasions and uses of the state ; and that every private per- 
son, in whose possession it should be found, should be immediately 
put to death. 

A strange expedient ! says Plutarch ; as if Lycurgus had feared 
the specie of gold and silver,^nd not the avarice they occasion ; 
an avarice less to be extinguished by prohibiting individuab from 
possessing it, than inflamed by permitting the state to amass and 
make use of it for the service of the public. For it was impossible, 

• About 337,000i. Bterling. 

yoL. III. « A 
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whflsf that money was held in honour and esteem with the public, 
that it should be despised in private as useless, and that the people 
should look upon that as of no value in their doiiiestic affairs, which 
tlie state prized, and was so anxious to have for its occasions ; bad 
usages, authorized by the practice and example o^the public, bein^ 
a thousand times more dangerous to individuals than the vices of 
individuals to the public. The Lacediemonians, therefore, conti- 
nues Plutfirch, m punishing those with death who should make use 
of the new money in private, were so blind and imprudent as to 
imagine, that the placing of the law, and the terror of punishment, 
as a ^laid at the door, was sufficient to prevent gold and silver from 
entering the house : whilst they lefl tne hearts of their citizens 
open to the desire and admiration of riches, and introduced them- 
selves a viole^it passion for amassing treasure, in causing it to be 
deem 3d a great and honourable thing to become rich. 
A. M. .imo. It was about the end of the Peloponnesian war, 

Ant J. c. 404. that Darius Nothus, king of Persia, died, after a reign 
ofnineteen years. Cyrus had arrived at the court before his death, 
and Parysatis, his mother, whose idol he wa^, not contented with 
having made his peace, notwithstanding the faults he had commit- 
ted in his government, pressed the old king to -declare him his suc- 
cessor also, after the example of Darius the First, wbo gave Xerxes 
the prefprence before all his brothers, because he had been bom, 
as C\ lis was, after his father s succession to the throne. But Da- 
rius Old not carry his complaisance for her so far. He gave the 
crown to Arsaces, His eldest son by Parysatis also, whom Plutarch 
calls Arsicas, and bequeathed to Cyrus only the province he had 
already. - * 
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CONTINUED, 

DURING THE FIRST FIFTEEN TEARS OP THE REIGN OF ARTAXERXEIL 
MNEMON. 



CHAPTER I. 

Skct. I. Coronation of Artaxerxes Mnemon. Cyrus attempts to assassinate his bro- 
ther, and is sent into Asia Minor. Cruel revenee of Ptatira, wife of Artaxerxes, 
upon the authors and accomplices in the murder of her brother. I>eatb of Atcibiades 
His cbtiraGter. 

A. M. 3600. Arsaces, upon ascending the throne, assumed the 

Ant. J. c. 404. name of Artaxerxes : he it is to whom the Greeks 
^ave the surname of Mnemon,* from his prodigious memory. Be- 
ing near his father's bed when he was dying,! ne asked him, a few 
•noments bv^fore n^ expired, what had been the rule of his conduct 
during so long and so happy a reign as his, that he might make it 
nis example. It has been, replied he, to do alvu^tys what justice and 
religion required of me : memorable 'words, ahd well worthy of be 
ing set up inietters of gold in the palaces of kings, to keep them 
perpetually in mind of what ought to be the guide and rule of all 
their actions. It is not uncommon fir princes to give excellent in- 
structions to their children on their death-beds, which would be 
more efficacious, if preceded by their own example and practice 
without which they are as weak and impotent as the sick man wJio 
gives them, and seldom survive him long. 

Soon after Darius's death,} ''he mw king set out from his capital 
for the city of Pasargada,} in order to his coronation, according to 

* Whieh word si{i;nifies in the Greeic, one of a good memory, 
t Athen. I. xil. p. 548. % Plut in Artai. p. 1012. 

^ A city of Persia built by Cyrus tbe Great. 
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custom, by the priests of Persia. There was m that city a templa 
of the goddess who presided over war, m which the coronation of 
their kings was solemnized. It was attended with very singular 
ceremonies, which no doubt had some mysterious sense ; though 
Plutarch does not explam it. The prince, at his consecration, took 
oflT his robe in the temple, and put on that worn by the ancient 
Cyns before he came to the throne, which was preserved in 
that place with great veneration. After that he ate a dry fig, 
chewed some leaves of the turpentine-tree, and drank a draught 
composed of milk and vinegjar. Was this to signify, that the sweets 
of sovereign power are mingled with the bitterness of care and 
disquiet, and that, if the throne be surrounded with pleasures and 
honours, it Is also attended with pains and anxieties ^ It seems 
suificiently evident, that the design in puttmg the robes of Cyrus 
upon the new king, was to make him understand, that he should 
also clothe his mind with the great qualities and exalted virtues of 
that prince. 

Young Cyrus, corroded by ambition, was in despair upon being 
for ever frustrated in his hopes of ascending a throne with which 
his mother had inspired him, and on seeing the sceptre, which he 
thought his right, transferred into the hands of his brother. The 
blackest crimes cost the ambitiotis nothing. Cyrus resolved to as- 
sassinate Artaxerxes in the temple itself, and in the presence of the 
whole court, just when he was ;ibout to take off his own robe, to 
put on that of Cyrus. Ar*axerxes was apprized of this design by 
the priest himself, who had educated his brother, to whom he had 
imparted it. Cyrus was seized and condemned to die, when his 
mother Parysatis, almost out of her senses, flew to the place, 
clasped him in her arms, tied herself to him with the tresses of her 
hair, fastened her neck to his, and by her shrieks, and tears, and 
prayers, prevailed so far as to obtain his pardon, and that he should 
be sent back to his government of the maritime provinces. He 
carried thither with him an ambition no less ardent vhan before, 
and animated besides with resentment of the disgrace he had re- 
ceived, anc the warm desire of revenge, and armed with an ab- 
solute unbounded power. Artaxerxes upon this occasion acted 
contrary to the most common rules of policy, which do not admit 
the nourishing and inflaming,* by extraordinary honours, the pride 
and haughtiness of a bold and enterprising young prince like Cy- 
rus, who had carried his personal enmity to bis brother so far, as to 
have resolyed to assassinate him with his own hand, and whose am- 
bition for empire was so great, as to employ the most criminal me- 
thods for the attainment of its end. 

Artaxerxes had espoused Statira.f Scarce had her husband 
ascended the throne, when she employed the power her beauty 
gave her over him, to avenge the death of her brother Teriteuch 

* Ne quia mobiles adoIescenUum anloiospmnaturis honoribns adsttDerblam »^*Mm 
Kt. Tacit, jUntuU, L iv. c 17. t ^^ C U. Iv. f«"»mi «ium« 
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mes. History has not a more tragical scene, nor a more monstrouii 
complication of adultery, incest, and murder ; which, after having 
occasioned great disorders in the royal family, terminated at length 
in the most fatal manner to all who had any sharfe in it. But it is 
necessary for the reader's knowledge of the fact to trace it from the 
beginning. 

Hidarnes, Statira's father, a Persian of very high quality, was 
governor of one of the principal provinces of the empire. Statira 
was a lady of extraordinary beauty, which induced Artaxerxes to 
marry her : he was then called Arsaces. At the same time Ten- 
teuchmes, Statira's brother, married Ilamestrias, Arsaces's sister, 
one of the daughters of Darius and Parysatis ; in favour of which 
marriage, Teriteuchmes, upon his father's death, had his govern- 
ment given him. There was at the same time another sister in 
his family, name Roxana, no less beautiful than Statira, and who 
besides excelled in the arts of shooting with the bow, and throwing 
the dart. Teriteuchmes her brother conceived a criminal passion 
for her, and to gratify it, resolved to set himself at liberty by killing 
Hamestrias, whom he had espoused. Darius, having been informed 
of this project, by the force of presents and promises, engaged 
-Udiastes, Teriteuchraes's intimate friend and confidant, to prevent 
BO black a design, by assassinating him. He obeyed, and had for 
his reward the government of hira he had put to death with his 
own hands. 

Among Teriteuchmes's guards was a son of Udiastes, called 
Mithridates, very much attached to his master. The young gen- 
tleman, upon hearing that his father had committed this murder in 
Eerson, uttered all manner of imprecations against him, and fiiU of 
orror for so infamous and vile an action, seized on the city of Za- 
ris, and openly revolting, declared for the establishment of Teri- 
teuchmes's son. But that young man could not hold out long 
ag-ainst Darius. He was blocked up in the place with the son of 
Teriteuchmes, whom he had with him; and all the rest of the family 
of Hidarnes were put in prison, and delivered to Parysatis, to do 
with them as that mother, exasperated to the last excess by the 
treatment either done or intended against her daughter Haraestris, 
should think fit. That cruel princess began by causing Roxana, 
whose beauty had been the occasion of all this evil, to be sawed in 
two, and ordered all the rest to be put to death, except Statira, 
whose life she granted td the tears and the most tender and ardent 
solicitations of Arsaces ; whose love for his wife made him spare 
no pains for her preservation, though Darius, his father, believed it 
necessary, even for his own good, that she shcald share the same fate 
With the rest of her family. Such was the state of the affair at the 
• death of Darius. 

Statira, as soon as her husband was upon the throne, causes 
UdiELstes' to be delivered into her hands. She ordered his tongue 
to be torn out, and made him die in the most exquisite tormenta 
2 A 2 
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she could invent, to pxinish t\e crime which had occasioned the 
ruin of uer family. She gave his government to Mithridates, in 
recompense for his attachment to the inierests of her family. Pary- 
ea^is on her side took her revonge on the son of Teriteuchmes, 
whom she caused to he poisoned ; and we shall see that Statira'8 
turn »vas not very remote. 

We s6e here the terrible effects of female revenue, and in gene- 
ral of what excesses they are capable, wh) find themselves above 
all laws, and have no other rule for their actions than their will and 
passions. 

A.M. 3601. • Cyrus, having resolved to dethrone his brother. 
Ant. J. C. 403. employed Clearchus, the Lacedemonian general, to 
raise a body of Grecian troops, under pretence of a war which that 
Spartan proposed to carry into Thrace. I shall defer speaking of 
this famous expedition, and also of the death of Socrates, which 
happened about the same time ; as T intend to treat those two great 
events in all the extent they deserve. It was without doubt with 
the same view,* that Cyrus presented to Lysander a galley of two 
cixbits in length made of ivory and gold, to congratulate him upon 
his naval victory. That galley was consecrated to Apollo in the 
temple of Delphi. Lysander went soon afterwards to Sardis, charged 
with magnificent presents for Cyrus from Hie Wlies. 

It was upon that occasion Cyrus had the celebrated conversation 
with Lysander related by Xenophon,t and which Cicero after him 
has applied so beautifully. That young prince,^ who piqued him- 
self more upon his affability and politeness than nobility and gran 
detir, pleased himself with conducting in person so illustrious a 
guest through his gardens, and with making him observe the va- 
rious beauties of them. Lysander, struck with so tine a prospect, 
admired the manner in which the several parts were laid out, the 
height of the trees, the neatness and disposition of the walks ; the 
s.bundance of fruit-trees, planted checkerwise, with an art which had 
known how to unite the useful with the agreeable ; the beauty of 
the parterres, and the glowing variety of flowers, exhaling odours 
universally tlxroughout the dehghtful scene. Every thin^ charms 
and transports we in this place, said Lysander, addressing himself 
to Cyrus ; but what strikes me most, is the exquisite tcute and elegant 
industry of the person who drew the plan of the several parts of this 

* Plut. In Lya. p. 443. f Xenophon. CEcon. p. 830. 

X Narrat Socraies in eo IlbroCynim niinorem, regenivEersarum, |>nEstantejn lofenio 
atque imperii glorift, cilm Lyi^ander Lacedaenionius, vir sunimte virtutis, vcnisset ad 
euin Sardis, eique dona d sociis attuiissit, et ca>tcris in rebus coinem eiga Lyeandrum 
atque tianianuni fuisse, et ei quenidaiu conscptom agrum diligenter consituui nstendiiaae. 
Cum autcm admiraretur Lysander et procerltates arboruui, et dircctos in quincuncem 
ordine9,et huiimm subaciam atque puram. et suavitatem odoruni qui efflarenlur o flo.i- 
bus; turn eum dixlsw, niirari ee non mndd diligcntiaiu, 8t:d etiara soleritiani ejus, & 

3UO esaent ilia dimensa atque descripta. El ei Cyruin respondisse : Atqui ego isia Hum 
imcngus, mei sunt ordine8,mea duscriptio, mulls etiam ietarum arbor um meft nianii 
Butit satai. Turn Lysaiidriiin, iiitiientem ejus purpuram et nitorem corporis, ornaiunique 
Perfliciim multo auro mullisque gemmis, dixisse : ReetS verd te, Cynj. beatum fenuit. 
quoniom viiluU tus fortuaaconjuncta eat. Cio dc, Siiuc, n. 56. 
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garden^ and gave U the fine order, wonderful ditpotUion^ and kappt^ 
ne^s (/ symmetry, tofUch I cannot Mufficiently admire. Cyrua, infi- 
nitely pleased with this discourse, replied, It wcu I that drew the 
plan, and entirely fftarked it out ; and many of the trees, which you 
tee, were planted with my own hands, Whai ! replied Lysanaer, 
considering him from head to foot, is it possible with these purple 
robes and splendid vestments, those strifes of jewels and bracelets of 
gold, those buskins so richly embroidered, that you could play the 
gardener, and employ your royai hands in planting trees / — Uoes that 
surprise you? said Cyrus, I swear by the god Mithras,* thai when 
my hecUth admits, I never sit down to table without hamng made my* 
self sweat with some fatigue or other, either in military exercise, m- 
ral labour, or some other toilsome employment, to which I apply with 
pleasure, and without sparing myself Lysander was amased at this 
discourse, and pressing him by the hand ; Cyrus,jf said he, you are 
truly happy, and deserve your high fortune ; because in you U ie 
united with virtue. 

Alcibiades without any trouble discovered the mjrstery of the 
levies made by Cyrus, and went into the province of Phamabazus, 
with a desi^ to proceed to the court of Persia, and to apprize Ar- 
taxerxes of the scheme laid against him. Had he arrived there, a 
discovery of such importance would have infallibly procured him 
the favour of that prince, and the assistance he wanted for tlie re- 
establishment of his country. But the Lacedtsmonian partisans at 
Athens, that is to say, the thirty tyrants, apprehended tne intrigues 
of so superior a genius as his, and ■ represented to their masters, 
that they were inevitably ruined if they did not find means to rid 
tberaselves of Alcibiades. The Lacedeemonians thereupon wrote 
to Pharnabazus, and with an abject meanness not to be excused, 
and which showed how much Sparta had degenerated from her an- 
cient manners, pressed him with great earnestness to deliver them 
at any rate from so formidable an enemy. The satrap complied 
with their wish. Alcibiades was then«in a small town of Phrygia, 
where he lived with his concubine Timandra-f Those who were 
sent to kill him, not daring to enter his house, contented them- 
selves with surrounding it and setting it on fire. Alcibiades, 
having quitted it through the flames sword in hand, the Barbarians 
were afraid to ptay to come to blows with him, but flying and re- 
treating as he advanced, they poured their darts and arrows upon 
him, and he fell dead upon the spot. Timandra took up his body, 
and having adorned and covered it with the finest robes she had, 
she made as magnificent a funeral for it as her present condition 
would admit. 

• Tho Persians adored the inin under that nante, who was their principal god. 

t LiMMc, w Ku^f, t'j^Ai/UdfUf* dn/atfloc >o^ 2,f §uiditju.ovih. Rcctd TorA te, 
Cyrc, beatum ferunt, quoniam viituti taie U)rtuna conjiincta est. 

t It wBi said that Lais, Uio iamous courtezan, called tlie Corinthiui, was tbe dau|(htcr 
•ftJuiTimaudra. 
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Sach was the end of Alcibiades, whose great virtues were sti/led 
and suppressed by still greater vices. It is not easy to say,"* 
whether his good or bad qualities were most pernicious to bis 
country ; for )vith the one he deceived, and with the other he op- 
pressed it. In him distinguished valour was united with nobility of 
Dlood. His person was beautiful and finely made ; he was eloquent, 
of great ability in business, insinuating, and formed for charming 
all mankind. He loved glory, but without prejudicp to his inclina- 
tion for pleasure ; nor was he so fond of pleasure as to neglect his 
fflory for it. He knew how to give into, or abstract himself from 
It, according to the situation of his affairs. Never was there duc- 
tility of genius equal to his. He metamorphosed himself witli in- 
credible facility, like Proteus, into the most, contrary forms, and 
supported them all with as much ease and grace, as if each had 
been natural to him. 

This convertibility of character, according as circumstances, the 
customs of countries, and his own interests required, discovers a 
heart void of principles, without either truth or justice. He did 
not confine himself either to religion, virtue, laws, duties, or his 
country. His-sole rule of action was his private ambition, to which 
he referred every thing. His aim was to please, to dazzle, and be 
beloved ; but at the same time to subject those he soothed. He fa- 
voured them only as they served his purposes ; and made his coi- 
respondence and society a means for engrossing every thing to 
himself. 

His life was a perpetual mixture of good and evil. His sallies 
into virtue were ill sustained, and quickly degenerated into vices 
and crimes, very little to the honour of the instructions of that 
great philosopher, who took no small pains to cultivate him into a 
man of worth; His actions were glorious ; but without rule or 
principle. His character was elevated and grand; but without 
connexion and consistency. He was successively the support and 
terror of the Lacediemonia^js and Persians. He was either the mis- 
fortune or refuge of his own country, according as he declared for 
or against it. In fine, he was the author. of a destructive war 
through the whole of Greece, from the sole motive of commanding, 
by inducing the Athenians to besiege Syracuse ; much less from 
the hope of conquering Sicily, and afterwards Africa, than with the 
design of keeping Athens in dependence upon himself; couvinced, 
that having to deal with an inconstant, suspicious, ungrateful, 
jealous people, averse to those that governed, it was necessary to 
engage them continually in some great affair, in order to make his 
services always necessary to them, and that tliey might not be at 
leisure to examine, censure, and condemn his conduct. 

He had the fate generally experienced by persons of his charac 
ter, and of which they cannot reasonably complain. He never loved 

* Cujut fiftscio utrflm bona an vitia patriae pemicioBiora fueriat : illii ooim cives bbm 
decepl^lli.aflttixit. f^oL Max. Urn. c,l. 
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any one, himself being his sole motive : nor ever found a fKend 
He made it his merit and glory to cajole all men, and consequently 
nobody confided in, or adhered to, him. * His sole view was to live 
with splendour, and to domineer universally; and he perished mise- 
rably, abandoned by the whole world, and obliged at his death to 
the feeble services and impotent zeal of one only woman, for the 
last honours rendered to his remains. 
About this time died Democritus the philosopher. 

SECTION II. 

Tiie Thirtf ezorcin the most horrid crueltiei at Athent. TheT pat TherameiMf, one of 
their coUea^es, to death. Socrates takes hit oefeDce upon hiiZMelf. Thraaybulua «!• 
teclu the iyrantB, makes fatlkuelf master of Athens, and restores its liberty. 

The council of Thirty,* established at Athens by Lysander, com- 
mitted the most execrable cruelties. Upon pretence of restraining 
the multitude within their duty, and of preventing seditions, they ' 
had caused guards to be assigned them, and armed 3000 of the citi* 
zens for that service, and at the same time disarmed all the rest. 
The whole city was in the utmost terror and dismay. Whoever 
opposed their injustice and violence became the victims of them. 
Riches were a crime that never failed of drawing a sentence upon 
their owners, always followed with death, and the confiscation of 
estates, which the thirty tyrants divided amon^ themselves. They 
put more people to death, says Xenophon, ir eight months of peace, 
than the enemies had done ip a war of thirty years. ' 

The two most considerable persons of the Thirty were Critias 
and Theramenes, who ^t first ^ved in ^reat inion, and always 
acted in concert with each other. The latter had some honour, 
and loved his country. When he saw with what an excess of vio- 
lence and cruelty his coileaguea,behaved, he declared openly against 
them, and thereby drew their resentment upon him. Critias be- 
came his ma^t mortal enemy, and acted as mformer against him 
before the senate, accusing him of disturbing the tranquillity of the 
state, and of designing to subvert the present government. . As he 
perceived that the defence of Theramenes was heard with silence 
and approbation, he was afraid, that if the affair was left to the de- 
cision of the senate, they would acquit him. Havingr therefore 
caused a band of young men, whom he had armed with poniards, 
to advance to the bar, he said that he thought it the duty of a su- 
preme magistrate to prevent justice from being abused, and that he 
should act conformably upon this occasion. Buty continued he, 
as tb^ law does not permily that any of the 3000 should be put to 
detUhwUhoui the consent of the senate^ J exclude Theramenes from 
thai number^ and condemn him to die in virtue of my own and my col- 
leagues' authority, Theramenes, at these words, leaping upon the 
altar; Idemand, said he, Athenians, that I may be tried according 

• Xoaoph. Hist. L IL p 4(B-479. Dlod L zir. p. 335-238. Jostin. L t c & 10. 
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to the laW9 ; which cannot be reftued me wUhovt manifeH injuttice* 
JVb< thai limagme, that the^ goodness of my caiue will avail me any 
things or the sanction ofcUtars protect me ; but I would show at lecut^ 
that my enemies respect neither the gods nor men. What most asto- 
nishes me is, that persons of your wisdom do not see, that ymr own 
names may as easily be struck out of the list of citizens^ as that of 
Theramenes. Critioa upon this ordered the oflScers of justice to 
pull him down from the altar. A univensal silence and terror en- 
sued upon the sight of the armed soldiers, that surrounded the se* 
nate. Of all the senators, Socrates alone, whose disciple Thera- 
menes had been, took upon him his defence, and opposed the offi- 
cers of justice. But his weak endeavours could not deliver The- 
ramenes, who was led to the place of execution, notwithstanding 
all he could do, through crowds of the citizens, who saw with 
tears, in the fate of a man equally considerable for his love of liber- 
ty and the great services he had done his country, what they had 
to fear for themselves. When they presented him the hemlock, 
that is, the poison (which was the manner of putting the citizens 
at Athens to death,] he took it with an intrepid air, and after 
having drunk it, he poured the bottom upon the table, after the 
usual manner observed in feasts or public rejoicings, saying, T'his 
for the noble Critias, Xenophon relates this circumstance, incon- 
siderable in itself, to show, says he, the tranquillity of Thera- 
menes in his last moments. 

The tyrants, delivered from a colleague whose presence alone 
was a continued reproach to them, no longer observed any mea- 
sures. Nothing passed throughout the city but imprisonments and 
murders.* Every body trembled for themselves or their friends. 
The general desolation had no remedy, nor was there any hope of 
regaining their liberty. Where had they then as many Harmo- 
diuses,f as they had tyrants ? Terror had taken entire possession 
of their minds, whilst the whole city deplored in secret their loss of 
iiberty, without having one amongst them generous enough to at- 
tempt breaking its chains. The Athenian people seemed to have 
.ost their valour, which till then haci made them awful and terrible 
to their neighbours and enemies. They seemed to have lost the 
Tery use of speech ; not daring to vent the least complaint', lest it 
should be made a capital crime in them. Socrates alone continued 
intrepid. He consoled the afflicted senate, animated the despond- 
ing citizens, and set all men an admirable example of courage and 
resolution ; preservmg his liberty, and sustaining his part in the 

* Poteratne civitas iHa conquleseere, hi qvA tot tyrannt erant, qnyi «MAiiiteB eesenti 
Ne spes quldem ulla recipiendic libertatis animis poterat offerri, iiec u^jt renteiiolo. 
cus appaiebat contra tantuin vim maiorum. Urkleenim miserse civitati lot Haniio 
dios ? Socrates tamen in medio erat, et iiigentcs patres consolabatur, et deeperautes de 
republic^ exhortabatur— et imitari voleittibus magnum cireumferebat exemplar, euM» 
Inter triginta dominos liber incederet. Senee. de tranquil, anim, c. iii. 

t Harmodlus formed a coobpiracy for tbe deliverance of Alh^os from tliemauAV «f 
di«riaistraad« "* * 
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midst of thirty tyrants, who made all else tremble, but could never 
sliake the constancy of Socrates with their menaces. Critias,* 
who had been his pupil, was the first to declare most openly against 
him, taking offence at the free and bold discourses which he held 
against ihe government of the Thirty. He went so far as to pro- 
Iiibit his instructing the youth ; but Socrates, who neither acknow- 
ledg;ed his authority, nor feared the violent effects of it, paid no re- 
gard to so unjust an order. 

All tLe citizens of any consideration in Athens, and who still re- 
tained a love of liberty, quitted a place reduced to so harsh and 
shameful a blavery, and sought elsewhere an asylum and retreat, 
where they might live in safety. At the head of these was Thra- 
sybulus, a person of extraordinary merit, who beheld with the most 
lively affliction the miseries of his country. The Lacedftnf^oniana 
liad the inhumanity to endeavour to deprive those unhappy fugitives 
of this last resource. They published an edicts to prohibit the cities 
of Greece from giving them refuge, decreed that they should be de- 
livered up to the thirty tyrants,' and condemned all such as should 
contravene the execution of this edict, to pay a fine of five talents. 
Only two cities rejected with disdain so unjust an ordinance, Megara 
and Thebes ; the latter of which made a decree to punish all per- 
sons whatsoever, that should see an Athenian attacked by his ene- 
mies without doing his utmost to assist him. L^sias, an orator of 
Syracuse, who had been baniphed by the Thirty, raised 600 sol- 
diers at his own expense,! and sent them to the aid of the common 
country of eloquence. 

Thrasybulus lost no time. After having taken Phyla, a small 
fort in Attica, he marched to the Pirieeus, of which he made himself 
master. The Thirty flew thither with their troops, and a warm bat- 
tle ensued. But as the soldiers on one side fought with valour and 
vigour for their liberty, and on the other with indolence and indif- 
ference for the power of others, the success was not doubtful, but fol- 
lowed the better cause. The tyrants were overthrown. Critias was 
. killed upon the spot. And as the rest of the army were taking to 
flight, Thrasybulus cried out ; Wherefore do you Jly from me cu from 
a victor, rather than assist me as the avenger of your liberty ? We are 
not enemies, hut fellow-citizens ; nor have we declared war against the 
city, but against the Thirty tyrants. He bade them remember, that they 
had the same origin, country, laws, and religion ; he exhorted them 
to compassionate their exiled bratnren, to restore their country to 
them, and resume their liberty themselves. This discourse made a 
due impression. The army, upon their return to Athens, expelled 
the Thirty, and substituted ten persons to ffovern b their room- 
whose conduct proved no better than that ofihe former. 

It is a matter of surprise, that so sudden, so universal, so tena- 
cious, and so uniform a conspiracy I'gainst the public good, should 

' * Xenoph. memorab. 1. i. p. 716, 717. t Quiogentos mlUtes, ftipendio mo 

aislructoe, in auxilium patrie communiB eloquentis misit. Justin 1. t. c. 9. 
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ftlwmjrs aetuate the seYeral bodies of persons establisbed in the ad- 
ministratkm of thk goverument. This we have seen in the Foul 
Hundred formerly chosen at Athons ; again in the Thirty , and now 
in the Ten. And what augments our wonder is, that this passion 
for tyranny should so immediately possess republicans, born in the 
bosom of Lberty, accustomed to equality of condition on which 
it is founded, and nurtured from their earliest infancy in an abhor- 
rence of all subjection and dependancy. There must be,* on the 
one side, in power and authority some violent impulse, to aetuate 
in this manner so many persons, of whom many, no doubt, were not 
without sentiments of virtue and honour ; and to banish so suddenly 
the principles and manners natural to them : and on the other an 
excessive* propensity in the mind of man to subject his equals, and 
to rule over them imperiously, to carry him on to the last extremi- 
ties of oppression and cruelty, and to make him forget at once aQ 
the laws of nature and religon. 

The Thirty being fallen fiom their power and hopes, sent deputies 
to LacedenuMi to demand aid. It was not Lysander's fault, who was 
Bent to them with troops, that the tyrants were not re-established. 
But king Pausanias, who Ukewise marched against Athens, moved 
with compassion for the deplorable condition to whicb a city, once so 
flourishing, was reduced, had the generosity to favour the Athenians 
in secret, and at length obtained a peace for them. It was sealed 
with the blood of the tyrants, who, having taken arms to reinstate 
themselves in the goveinment, and being present at a parley for 
that purpose, were all put to the sword, and lefl Athens in the fuU 
possession of its hberty. All the exiles were recalled. Thrasy- 
Dulus at that time proposed the celebrated amnesty, by which the 
citizens engaged upon oath that all past transactions should be bu- 
ried in oblivion. The government was re-established upon its 
ancient foundation, the laws restored to their pristine vigour, and 
magistrates elected with their usual forms. 

I cannot forbear observing in this place the wisdom and mode- 
ration of Thrasybulus, so salutary and essential after so long a 
continuance of domestic troubles. This is one of the finest 
events in ancient history, worthy of the Athenian lenity and be- 
nevolence, and has served as a model to successive ages in good 
governments. 

Never had tyranny been more cruel and bloody than that which 
the Athenians had just thrown off Every house was in mourning; 
every family bewailed the loss of some relation. It had been a 
series of public robbery and rapine, in which licence and impunity 
had authorized ail manner of crimes. Private individuals seemed 
to have a right to demand the blood of all accomplices in such noto- 
rious malversations, and even the interest of the state appeared to 
authorize such a claim, that b^ exemplary severities such enormous 

• VI domfaMUonh convalsuB. Tacit. 
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crimes might be prevented for the future. But Thrasybulus rising 
above those sentiments, from the superiority of his more extensive 
genius, and the views of a more discerning and profound policy 
foresaw, that by acquiescing in the punishment of the guilty, 
eternal seeds of discord anci enmity would remain, to weaken, by 
domestic divisions, the strength of the republic, which it was ne^ 
cessary to unite against the common enemy, and occasion the 'uss 
to the state of a great number of citizens, who might renier it 
important services with the very view of making amends for past 
misbehaviour. 

Such a conduct afler great troubles in a state has always seemed^ 
to the ablest politicians, the most certain and ready means to re- 
store tiie pu])lic peace and tranquillity. Cicero,* when Rome was 
divided into two factions upon the occasion of Cajsar's death, who 
had been killed by the conspirators, calling to mind this celebrated 
amnesty, proposed, after the example of the Athenians, to bury all 
that had passed in eternal oblivion. Cardinal Mazarinf observed 
to Don Lewis de Haro, prime minister of Spain, that this gentle 
and humane conduct in France had prevented^ the troubles and 
revolts of that kingdom from having any fatal "consequences, and 
VuU^tke king had not lott afoot of land by 'them to that day 
whereas the inflexible severity of the Spaniards toa* the occasion^ 
that the subjects of that monarchy^ whenever they threw off the mask^ 
never returned to their obedience but by the force of arms ; which 
sufficiently appears, says he, in the example of the Hollandersy who 
aire in the peaceable possession of many provinces, that not an age 
mgo were the patrimony of the king of Spain. 

Diodorus Siculus takes occasion, from the thirty tyrants of 
Athenfi,^ whose immoderate ambition, induced them to treat their 
country with the most excessive cruelties, to observe how unfor- 
tunate it is for persons in power to want a sense of honour,} and 
to disregard either the present opinion, or the judgment which pos- 
terity will form of their ronduct : for from the contempt of reputa- 
tion the transition is too comfnon to that of virtue itself. They 
may perhaps, by the dread of their power, suppress for some time 
the public voice, and impose a forced silence upon censure; but iho 

• Ib »dctu Tellimg convocati sumug ; in cjuo tempio, quantum in rr*e ftiit, jeci ftindft- 
Bieotana pacis. Atheniensiumque renovavi vetus ex'^mpiam, Gmcum etiamft verbuin 
ttsurpavi, quod turn in sedandis diacurdiis usurpaverat ciyit^s ilia ; ^u\ue omnem laeioor 
nam discordiarura oblivione lempiternft delendam censui. Philip, i. n. i. 

t l*et. XV. of Card. Maz. % Diod. \. xiv. p. $34. 

^ Catera princtpibus statim ad«ue: unum insatiabiiiter parandum, prosperam «ui memo- 
riam; nam contempt^ fara&, contemni virtutes— Qud magis socordiam eorum inriilero 
libet, qui pnesenti potentii credunt cttingui pome etiam scqucntis evi memot.ain— buuiii 
euique dficua poateritaa cependit. Tacit. AnnaL 1. iv. c. 30. & 33. 



ft Some believe that word was AfltftiTrl* ; bat as it b not found In the hbtoriaor w|^ 
have treated this fact, it is more likely that it was ^« fin^l%AKirut^ whicli hat tJio 
^nme eeiMe, and ia uMd by them alL 
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more constraint they lay upon it during their lives, the more liberal 
will it be after their deaths of complaints and reproaches, and the 
more infamy and imputation will be affixed to their memories. The 
power of the Thirty, says be, was of a very short duration, but their 
mfamy will be immortal ; their memory will be held iu abhorrence 
throughout all affcd, whilst their names will be recorded in history 
on V to render them odious, and to make their crimes detestable. 
He a^jplies the same reflection to the Lacediemonians ; who, after 
having made themselves masters of Greece by a wise and moderate 
conduct, fell from that glory, through the severity, haughtiness, 
and injustice, with which they treatea their allies. There is doubt- 
less no reader, whom their abject and cruel jealousy iu reg;ard to 
Athens enslaved and humbled, his not prejudiced against them ; 
nor do we recognise in such behaviour the greatness of mind and 
noble generosity of ajcieiit Sparta ; so much power have the lust 
of domiiiion and prosperity over even virtuous men. Diodorus 
concludes his reflection with a maxim very true, though very little 
known: The greatness and majesty of princes,' Bhya he, (and the 
same may be said of all persons in high authority,] can be sup^ 
ported only by humanity and justice toith regard to their subjects; as^ 
on the contrary y they are ruined and destroyed by a cruel caul oppres- 
sive government^ which never fails to draw upon them the hatred of 
their people. 

SECTION ni. 

LjniMler abiuei Ms pon ar in an extraonlinarj manner. He ii recalled to ^aite ap«w 
the eomplauDt of PhaniabazQS. 

As Lysander had had the greatest share in the celebrated ex- 
ploits,* which had raised the glory of the Lacedsemonians to so 
nigh a pitch ; so Lad he acquired a degree of power and authority 
of which there had been no example before in Sparta ; but he suf- 
fered himself to be carried away by a presumption and vanity still 
greater than his power. He permitted the Grecian cities to dedi- 
cate altars to him as to a god, and to oficr sacrifices, and sing 
hymns and odes in honour of him. The Samians ordained by a 
public decree, that the teasts celebrated in honour of Juno, and 
which bore th:) name of that goddess, should be called the/easts of 
Lysander. He had always a crowd of poets about him (who are 
oflen a tribe, of venal flatterers,) that vied with each other in singiilg 
his great exploits, for which they were magnificently paid. Praise U 
undoubtedly due to noble deeds; but it diminishes their lustre 
when either extravagant or purchased. 

This sort of vanity and ambition, had he stopped there, would 
have hurt only himself, by exposing him to envy . and contempt ; 
but a natural consequence of it was, timt through his arrogance 

• riut. in Lyt. p. 443-H45 • 
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end pride, in coDJ unction with the incessant flatteries of those 
around him, he* carried the sjJirit of command and authority to an 
insupportable excess, and observed no longer any measures either 
in rewarding or punishing. The absolute government of cities 
with tyrannic power were the fruits of his friendship, or of the ties 
of hospitality with him ; and only the death of those he hated, 
could put an end to his resentment and displeasure, without its 
being possible to escape bis vengeance. What Sylln caused to be 
inscribed upon his tomb, might with equal propriety have been en- 
graved upon Lysander's : that no man had e\ er surpassed him in 
doing good to his friends, or evil to his enemies. 

Treachery and perjury cost him nothing whenever they promoted 
his designs ; nor was he less cruel than revengeful ; of which, 
what he did at Miletus was a sufficien* proof. Apprehending that 
the leaders of the popular party would escape him, he swore not 
to do them any hurt. Those unfortunate persons gave credit to 
his oath, and no sooner appeared in public, than they were put to 
the sword with his consent, by the nobility, who killed them all, 
though no less than 800. The number of those on the side of the 
people, whom he caused to be massacred m the other cities, is in- 
credible; for he did net only destroy to sfftiate his own individual 
resentments, but to serve in aL places the enmity, malice, and 
avarice of his friends, whom he suppOiCed in gratifying their pas- 
fiions by the death of their enemies. 

There was no kind of injustice and violence which the people 
did not suffer under the ^[overnmcnt of Lysander; whilst the 
Ijac^da?monians, who were pufficiently informed of his conduct, 
gave themselves no trouble to correct it. It is too common for 
those in power to be little affected with the vexatioiis and oppres- 
sions laid upon persons of low condition and credit, and to turn a 
deaf ear to their just complaints; though authority is principally 
confided to them fur the defence of the weak and poor, who havo 
no other protectors. But if such remonstrances are made by a 

freat or powerful person, from whom they may have any thing to 
ope or fenr, the same authority that was slow and drowsy, be- 
comes Immediately active and officious; a certain proof that it is 
not the hive of -justice that actuates it : this appears here in the 
conduct of' the Lacedaemonian magistrates. Pharnabazus, weary 
of Lysandor's repeated enormities, who ravaged and pillaged the 
provinces under his command, having sent ambassadors to Sparta, 
to complain of the wrongs he had received from that general, the- 
Ephori recalled him. Lysander was at that time in the IJelles- 
pont. The letter of the Ephori threw him into great consterna- 
tion. As he principally feared the complaints and accusations of 
Pharnabazus, he made all the haste he could to come to ai. expla- 
nation with him from the hope of soflening him, and making his 
peace. He went for that purpose to him, and desired, that he 
would write another letter to the Ephori, intimating that he was 
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satisfied with Lis conduct. But Lysander, says Plutarch, hi'sucK 
an application to Pharnabazus, forgot the proverb,* Set a thief to 
catch a thUf, The satrap promised aU be desired, and accordingly 
wrote such a letter in Lysander's presence as he had requested, 
but he had prepared another to a quite different effect. When he 
was to sea] it, as both letters were of the same size and form, he 
dexterously put that he had written in secret into the place of the 
other, without being observed, which he sealed and gave him. 

Lysander departed well satisfied, and being arrived at Sparta, 
alighted at the palace where the senate wastassembed, and deli- 
vered Phamabazus's letter to the Ephori. But he was strangely 
surprised when he heard the contents, and withdrew in extreme 
confusion and disorder. So-ne days ailer he returned to the senate, 
and told the Ephori, that he was obliged to go to the temple of 
Ammon to acquit himself of the sacrifices he had vowed to that 
f od before his battles. That pilgrimage was no more than a pre- 
tence to conceal the pain it gave him to live as a private person in 
Sparta, and to submit to the yoke of obeying; he, who till then had 
always governed. Accustomed long to commanduig annies, and" to 
tne flattering distinctions of a kind of sovereignty exercised by him 
in Asia, he could not endure th.'^t mortifying equality which put 
him on a level with the multitude, nor reduce himself to the sino- 
plicity of a private life. Having obtained permission, not without 
great difficulties, he embarked. 

As soon as he was gone, the kings, reflecting that he held all the 
pities, independance upon himself, by the means of the governors and 
magistrates who had been established by him, and who were also 
indebted to him for their unlimited authority, and that he was 
thereoy efiectually lord and master of all Greece, applied them- 
selves vigorously to restore the government of the people, and to 
depose all his creatures and friends froiri any share in it. This al- 
teration occasioned great tumults at first. About the saitie time, 
Lysander, being apprised of the design of Thrasybulus to re-estalv- 
lish the Hbeity of his country, returned with the utmost diligence 
to Sparta, and endeavoured to engage the Lai;edemonians to sup- 
port the party of the nobility at Athens. We have bef*Aie ob- 
served, that rausanias, from a more noble spirit of equity and ge- 
nerosity, gave peace to Athens, and by that means, says Plut&rcii» 
clipped the wings of Lysander's ambition. 

• The Greek word \%^ Cretan og^inH CWloa, u tte people of Cftle peand fct 1km 
graaiflit eheau Aod lUiBiB the wovUL 
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CHAPTER il. 

Tke yoimser Cj^i, with the aid of the Grecian troop*, endeiiTosTB to itethrone hit Uro- 
ther Artaxerxes. lie is killed in battle. Famous retreat of the Tea Thoueaad 

Antt^tjitt has few events so memorable as those I am about to 
relate in this place. We see on one side a young prince, in other 
respects aboimding with excellent qualities, but abandoned to his 
violent ambition, carrying war froin a distance against his brother 
and sovereign, and going to attack him almost in his own palace, 
with the view of depriving him at onco of his crown and life ; we 
see him, I say, fall dead in the battle at the feet of that brother, and 
terminate by so unhappy a fate, an enterprise equally glaring and 
criminal. On the other hand, the Greeks who follow him,* desti- 
tute of all succour after the loss of their chief, without allies, 
provisions, money, cavalry, or archers, reduced to less than 10,000 
men, with no resource but in their own persons and valour, sup- 
ported solely by the ardent desire of preserving their liberty, and 
of returning to their native countries; these Greeks, with bold and 
intrepid resolution, make their retreat before a victorious array of 
1,000,000 of men, traverse five or six hundred leagues, notwith- 
standing vast rivers and innumerable defiles, and arrjve at idst in 
their own country through a thousand fierce and barbarous na- 
tions, victorious over all obstacles in their way, and over all the 
dangers which either concealed fraud or open force reduce them 
to undergo. 

• This retreat, in the opinion of the best judges and most expe- 
rienced military men, is the bo^ Jest and best conducted exploit to 
be found in ancient history, and is deemed a oerfeci model in its 
kind. Happily for us it is described with the utmost minuteness 
by an historian, who was not only eye-witness of the facts he re- 
lates, but the first mover, the soul of this great enterprise. I shall 
only abridge his history, and abstract its most material circumstan- 
ces; but I cannot omit advising young p'^rsons who make arms 
their profession, to consult the original, of which there is a good 
translation extant, though far short of the admirable beauties of 
the text. It is very difficult Jto meet with a more able master 
than Xenophon in the art of war, to whom may be we'l ap- 
plied here what Homer say§.of Phcenix, the governor of Achil- 
les,! That he was equally capable of forming his pupU for elo» 
quence or anus — 

♦ Poet mortem Cyrl, reque armis A tanto exercita vinci, reque dolo capl potuerant; 
ravertentesque int«r tot iiulumita8 nationcfi et Jt>arbara9 gentes, per tanta itiaoris epatia 
virtute se iisqAc termiaos patrio} defenderunU Justin. L v. c. LI; 

t Uiad. L V, 443. 

2B2 
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SECTION I. 

brotlier Artax< 

arrivw at BabjrkMiim after a matfcfa of more Uwi 

'A. M. 38001 We have alreedj said,* that young Cyras, son of 

AolJ. c. 404. Darius Nothus and Parysatis, saw with pain hia 
elder brother Artaxerxcs upon the throne, and that at the very 
time the latter was taking- possession of it, he had attempted to de 
prive him of his crown and hfe together. Artaxe^'xes was not in 
sensible of what he had to fear from a brother of his enterprising 
and ambitious spirit, b:it could not refuse pardoning him to the 
prayers and tears of his mother Parysatis, who doted upon this 
youngest son. He sent him therefore Into Asw to his government; 
confiding to him, contrary to all the rules of policy, an absokittB 
authority over the provinces lefl him by the will of the king hift 
father. 

A. M. IhJOL As soon as he arrived there, his thoughts were solely 
Ant. J. c. 408. intent upon revenging the affront he supposed he had 
received from his brother, and to dethrone him. He received al 
that came from the court with great favour and affability, to induce 
them tnsensihly to quit the king's party and adhere to him. He 
gained also the hearts of the Barbarians under his government ; fa- 
miliarizing himself with them, and mingling with the common sol- 
diery, though without forgetting tlie dignity of the general ; aii4 
these he formed by various exercises for service in war. He applied 
particularly to raise secretly in several places, and upon different 
pretexts, a body of Grecian troops, uppn whom he relied much 
more than upon those of the Barbarians. Clearchus retired to his 
court after having been banished from Sparta, and was of great ser- 
vice to him, being an able, experienced, and valiant captain. At 
A. M. 3602. the same time several cities in the provinces under the 
Ant J. c. 402. government of Tissaphemes revolted from their obe*- 
dience, and placed themselves jnder the jurisdiction of Cyrus. 
This incident, wliich was not an effect of chance, but of the se- 
cret intrigues of that prince, gave birth to a war between them^ 
Cyrus, under the pretence of arming against Tissaphernes, assem- 
bled troops with less reserve; and to amuse the court the more 
speciously, sent grievous complaints to the king against that go- 
vernor, demanded his protection and aid iu the most submissive 
manner. Artaxerxes was deceived by these appearances, and be- 
lieved that all Cyrus's preparations were directed against Tissa- 
phernes alone, and contmucd quiet, from the assurance of iuLving 
nothing to apprehend for himself. 

Cyrus knew well liO\^ to take advantage of the imprudent security 

p^JJ^5;^»»vp.«»3-*<9,aiid 232. J »tiD • - - " XcnopU. «fcOjri EUped.LL 
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end indolence of his brother,* which some people conceived the ef^ 
feet of his goodness and humanify. And indeed in the beginning 
of his reign he seemed to imitate the virtues of the first Arta- 
xerxes, whorfe name he bore. For he demeaned liimself with great 
mildness and affability to such as approached him; he honoured 
*and rewarded magnificently all those whose services had merited 
favour ; when he passed sentence of punishment, it was without 
either outrage or insult ; and when he made presents, it was with 
a e^racious air, and such engaging manners, as infinitely exalted 
their value, and implied, that he was never better pleas/d than when 
he had an opportunity of doing good to his subjects. To all these 
excellent qualities he ought to have added one no less royal, and 
which would have put him upon his guard against the enterprises 
of a brother, whose character he ought to have known ; I mean a 
wise foresight, that penetrates the future, and renders a prince at- 
tentive to prevent or frustrate whatever may disturb the tran- 
quillity of the state. 

Tlie emissaries of Cyrus at the court were perpetually dispersing 
reports and opinions amongst the people, to prepare their minds for 
the intended change and revolt. They said that the state required 
a king of Cyrus's character; a king, magnificent, liberal, who loved 
war, and showed his favours upon those that served him ; and that 
»t was necessary for the grandeur of the empire to have a prince 
apon the throne fired with ambition and valour, for the support and 
Augmentation of its glory. 

A. M. 3603. The young prince lost no time on his sidie, and 

Ant. J. c. 401. hastened the execution of his great design. He was 
then only twenty-three ypars old at most. After the important 
services he had done the Lacedoemonians, without which they had 
never obtained the victories that had made them masters of Greece, 
he thought he might safely open himself to them. He therefore 
imparted to them the present situation of his affairs, and the end he 
had in view ; convinced that such a confidence could not but in- 
cline them the more in his favour. 

In the letter he wrote them, he spoke of himself in very magni- 
ficent terms. He told them he had a greater and more royal heart 
than his brother; that he wns better versed in the philosophy and 
the knowledge of the Magi,t ^^^ that he could drink more wine 
without being disordered in his senses ; a very meritorious quality 
amongst the Barbarians, but not so proper to recommend him to 
the good opinion of those to whom he was writing. The LacedoB 
monians sent orders to their fleet to join that of the prince imme- 
diately, and to obey the commands of Tamos his admiral in all 
things, but without the least mention of Artaxerxes, or seeming in 
any manner privy to his design. They thought that precaution 

• Plut. in Artajc. p. 1013. 

t By the kiiuwiedge of Uie Ma^, amongst the Penians, wu moant the sdonce of rtlit- 
gkm aiiii gavtirumout 
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neccss'ary for tbeir justification with Artaxeriea * in case affaini 

ahovild happen to terminate in hi» favour. 

The troops of Cyrus, according to the review afterwards made, 
consisted of 13,000 Greeks, which were the flower and chief force 
"of his army, and of 100,000 regular troops of the barbarous na- 
tions. Clearchus, the Lacedemonian, commanded all the Pelopon- 
nesian troops, except the Achceans, who had Socrates of Achaia for 
their leader. The Bceotians were under Proxenus the Tbeban, and 
the Thessalians under Menon. The Barbarians had Persian gpne 
rals,t of whom the chief was Ariaeus. The fleet consisted of thirty 
five ships under Pythagoras the Lacedaemonian, and twenty-five 
commanded by Tamos the -Egyptian, admiral of the whole fleet. 
It followed the land army, coasting along near the shore. 

Cyrus had opened his design to Clearchus alone of all the Greeks, 
foreseeing aright that the length and boldness of the enterprise - 
could not fail of discouraging and dismaying the officers, as well as 
soldiers. He made it his sole application to gain their aflTectionfl 
during the march, by treating them with kindness and humanity, coik- 
versin^ freely with them, and giving effectual orders that they should 
want for nothing. Proxenus, between whose family and Xeno- 
phon's an ancient friendship subsisted, presented that young Athe 
nian to Cyrus, who received him very favourably, J and gave him 
an employment in his army amongst the Greeks. He set out fronx 
Sardis at length, and marched towards the upper provinces- of Asia. 
The troops knew neither the occasion of the war, nor into what 
countries they were going. Cyrus had only caused it to be given 
out, that he was carrying his arms against the Pisidians, who had 
infested his province by their incursions. 

Tissaphernes,5 rig;htly judging that all these preparations were 
too great for so insignificant an enterprise as against Pisidia, had 
set out post from Miletus to give the king an account of them- 
This news occasioned great trouble at court. Parysatis, the mo- 
ther of Artaxerxes and Cyrus, was looked upon as the principal 
cause of this war ; and all persons in her service and interest 
were suspected of holding intelligence with Cyrus. Statira es- 
pecially, the reigning queen, reproached her incessantly in the 
most violent terms. -Where is now, said she to her, Viat faith you 
have so often engaged for your son's behaviour ? Where those ardent 
prayers you employed to preserve from death that conspirator against 
his king and brother ? It is your unhappy fondness that has kindled 
this war, and plunged us into an abyss of misfortunes. The antipathy 
and hatred of the two queens for each other were already very 
great, and were still more inflamed by such warm reproaches. We 
shall see what the consequences were. Artaxerxes assembled a 
numerous army to receive his brother. 

* Qu^prentea apud Cyrum ffratiam ; et apud Artaxerxenit si viciasot, venisa p^trodaia, 
cflm nihil advcrsdd eum aperte decreviaacnl. Justin. I. v. c. 11, 
t Xonoph. Cyri EUiwd. 1. i. p. 252. J Xeoopii. L iii. p. 294, $ Tlut. in Artax. p. 101^ 
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Cyrus advanced continually by long marches.* What troubled 
him most on the way was the pass of Cilicia, which was a narrow 
defile between very.high and steep mountains, that would admit no 
more than one carriage to pass at a time. Syennesis, king of the 
country, was preparing to dispute this pass with him, ^d would in- 
fallibly have succeeded, but for the diversion made by Tamos with 
his fleet, in conjunction with that of the Lacedaemonians. To de- 
fend the coasts against the insults of the fleet, Syennesis abandoned 
that important post, which a small body of troops might have made 
good against the greatest army. 

When they arrived at Tarsus, the Greeks refused to advance 
any farther, rightly suspectingr that they were marching against the 
king, and loudly exclainung that they had not entered into the ser- 
vice upon that condition. Clearchus, who commanded them, had 
occasion for all bis address and ability to stifle this commotion in 
its birth. At first he made use of authority and force, but with very 
ill success, and desisted therefore from an open opposition to their 
sentiments : he even affected to enter into their views, and to support 
them with his approbation and influence. He declared publicly, 
that he would i\ot separate himself from them, and advised them 
to depute persons to the prince, to know from his own mouth 
against whom they were to be led, that they might follow him 
voluntarily if they approved his measures ; if not, that they might 
demand his permission to withdraw. By this artful evasion he ap- 
peased the tumult, and made them easy, and they chose him and 
some other officers for their deputies. Cyrus, whom he had secret- 
ly apprized of every thing, made answer, that he was going to at- 
tack Abrocomasf his enemy, who was encamped at twelve days* 
march from thence upon the Euphrates. When this answer was 
repeated ^o them, though they plainly saw against whom they 
were going, they resolved to proceed, and only demanded an aug- 
mentation of their pay. Cyrus, instead of one darick^ a month to 
each soldier, promised to give them one and a half. 

Some time after, Cyrus was informed that two of the principal 
officers, upon account of a private quarrel with Clearchus, had de- 
serted with part of their equipage on board a merchant ship. Many 
were of opinion, that it was proper to send some galleys after 
them, which might be done with great ease ; and that when they 
were brought back, they should be made an example, by suffering 
death in the sight of the whole army. Cyrus, convinced that fa- 
vour was the most certain means to obtain affection ,$ and that 
punishments, like violent remedies, ought never to be used but in 
extreme necessity, declared publicly that he would not suffer it to . 
be said, that he had detained any one in his service by force, and 

• Xenoph. I. i. p. 248—261. 

t It is not said where ne commanded- It appears to be upon the Euphrates. ' B « 
marched with 300,000 men to join the king's army, but did not arrive tiJl after the b.altl« 
I The danck was wurih ten livres. 
^ fieae&uiu putiui quam reinediis iogooio experiri placuit. Flin* in TrtJ, 
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added, that he would send them their wives and children, whom 
they had lefl as hostuges in his bands. 

An answer displaying so mnch wisdom and generosity had a sur- 

E rising effect ; and made even those his firm adherents, who Were 
efore inclined to retire. This is an excellent lesson for all who 
govern. There is in the mind of man a fund of natural generosity, 
which it is necessary to know and to put in play. Threats exaspe- 
rate them, and chastisement makes them revolt, when endeavours 
are used to force them to do their duty against their will. They 
desire a certain degree of confidence in their honour,* and that the 
glory of discharging their duty through choice be left in theii 
power : to show that you helieve men faithful, is often the hest 
means to make them so. 

Cyrus soon after declared, that he was marching against Arta- 
xerxcs. Upon which some murmuring was heard at first, but it 
soon gave place to the expressions of joy and satisfaction, occa- 
sioned by that prince's magnificent promises to the army. 

As Cyrus advanced by long marches,! he was informed from all 
parts, that the king did not intend to come directly to a battle, but 
nad resolved to wait in the heart of Persia till all his forces were 
assembled ; and that, to stop his enemies, he had ordered to be dug 
in the plains of Babylonia, a ditch of five fathoms broad, and three 
deep, extending the space uf twelve parasangasj or leagues, from 
the Euphrates to the wall of Media. Between the Euphrates and 
the foss^ a way had been left of twenty feet in breadth, by which 
Cyrus passed wuh his whole army, which he had reviewed the day 
before. The king had neglected to dispute this pass with him, and 
sufiered him to continue his march towards Babylon. It was Tiri- 
basus who made him resolve not to fly in such a manner before an 
enemy, over whom he had infinite advantages, as well from the 
number of his troops as the valour of his generals. He resolved 
therefore to advance against the enemy. 

SECTION II. 

The batlle of Cunaxa. The Greeks are victorioas on their side, Artaxerzes on his. Cttob 

is killed. 

The place where the battle was fought,* was called Cunaxa, 
about twenty-five leagues|| from Babylon. The army of Cyrus 
consisted of 13,000 Greeks, 100,000 Barbarians, and twenty cha- 

* Nescio an plus moribus conferet princeps, qulbonoB eean patitur, qu&m qui cogiL 
PUn. ibid. 

Piorumque habita fides ipsam oblisat fidem. J.tv. 

t Pint, in Artax. p. 1014. Xeiioph.l. i. p.261— 2()6. 

i The |>itra8an<ra is a road inRa^ure peculiar to the Persians. It was commonly thirty 
stadia, which make about a league and a half French. Some were from twenty to sixty 
stadia. In the march uf Cyrus's army, I suppose the parascnga only twenty stadia, or 
one league, for reasons I shall give hereafVer. 

$ Xenoph. in Exj^c/I. Cyr. I. i. p. 263—266. Diod. L xlv. p, 253, 854. PluL p 
1014—1017. (I Five hundred stadia. ^ 
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riots armed with scythes. That of the enemy in horse and foot 
might amount to about 1 ,200,000 under four generals, Tissaphernes, 
Gobryas, Arbaces, and Abrocomas, without including 6000 chosen 
horse, that fought where the king was present, and never 
quitted his person. But Abrocomas, who had the command of 
300,000 men, did not arrive till five days after the battle. In the 
king's army were only 150 chariots armed with scythes. 

Gyrus believed, from the enemy's not having defended the pasB 
at the -foss^, that there would be no battle ; so that the next ^day 
the army marched with great negh^ence. But on the third, Cyrus 
being in his chariot, with few soldiers in their ranks before him, ' 
and the rest marching without any order, or having ^aeir arms carried 
for them, a horseman came in fuU speed, crying out as he passed, 
that the.enemy were approaching in order of battle. Upon this, great 
confusion ensued, from the apprehension that they should not havo 
time to draw up the army. Cyrus, leaping from his chariot, put on 
his arms immediately, and getting on horseback with his javelin in 
his hand, he gave orders universally to the troops to stand to their 
arms, and fall into their ranks ; which was executed with so much 
expedition, that the troops had not time to refresh themselves. 

Cyrus posted upon his right 1000 Paphlagoniaii horse, supported 
by the Euphrates, and the light-armed infantry of the Greeks ; and 
next them, Clearchus, Proxenus, and the rest of the general of- 
ficers to Menon, at the head of their several corps. The left wino^, 
composed of Lydians, Phrygians, and other Asiatic nations, was 
commanded by Ariaeus, who har'. 1000 horse. Cyrus placed him- 
self in the centre, where the chosen troops of the Persians and 
other Barbarians were posted. He had around him dOO horsemen, 
armed at all points, as were their horses, with frontlets and breast- 
plates. The prince's head was uncovered, as were those of all the 
jpersians, whose custom it was to give battle in that manner; the 
arms of all his people were red, and those of Artaxerxes were white. 

A little before the onset, Clearchus advised Cyrus not to charge 
in person, but to cover himself in the rear of the Grecian battalions. 
What is it you $ay ? replied Cyrus ; ai the time I am endeavouring 
to make myself king^ would you have me show myself unworthy ^ 
being so ? That wise and generous answer nroves, that he knew 
the duty of a general, especially on a day of battle. Had he with- 
(!• iwn when his presence was most necessary, it would have ar- 
gp..:,J L.<» »vuiit of courage, and intimidated others. It is necessary 
always, however, preserving the due distinction between the leader 
and the troops, that their danger should be common, and no one 
exempt from it ; lest the latter should be alarmed by a different 
conduct. Courage in an army depends upon example, upon the de* 
Bir« of being distinguished, the fear of dishonour, the incapacity of 
doing otherwise thrn the rest, and the.equality of danger. If Cyrus 
nad retired, it would have either ruined, or jpreatly weakenecf, all 
these potent ifiotives, by discouraging the^omcers as well as sol- 
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dienofhiaanny. He thought, that being their general, it waa 
incumbent upon him to discharge all the functions of that office, 
and to show himself worthy to be the leader and soul of such a 
number of valiant men, ready to shed tlieir blood for his service. 

It was now noon, and the enemy did not yet appeal*. But about 
three of the clock a g*%at dust like a white cloud arose, followed 
soon aAer with a blackness that overspread the whole plain ; after 
which was seen the glittering of armour, lances, and standards. 
Tissaphemes commanded the left, which consisted 'of cavalry 
armed with white cuirasses, and of light-armed infantry ; in the 
centre was the heavy-armed foot, a great part of which had buck- 
l^rs made of wood which covered the soldier entirely (these were 
Egyptians.) The rest of the light-armed infantry and of the horse 
formed the right wing. The foot were drawn up by nations, with 
as much depth as front, and in that order composed square batta-> 
lions. The king liad posted himself in the main body with the 
flower of the whole army, and had 6000 horse for his guard, com- 
manded bv Artagerses. Though he was in the centre, he was be- 
yond the left wing of Cyruses army, so much did* the front of his 
own exceed that of the enemy in extent. A hundred and fifly cha 
riots armed with scythes were placed in the front of the army at 
some distance from one another. The- 'scythes were fixed to the 
axle downwards and aslant, so as to cut down, and overthrow all 
before them. « 

As Cyi-us relied very much upon the valour and experience of 
the Greeks,, he bade Clearchus, as soon as he had beaten the ene-> 
mies in his front, to take care to iiicline to his left, and fall upon 
the centre, where the king was posted ; the success of the battle 
depending upon that attack. But Clearchus, finding it very difficult 
to make his way through so great a body of troops, replied, that he 
need be in no pain, and that he would ;,ake care to do what was ne- 
cessary. 

The enemy in the mean time advanced slowly m good order. 
Cyrus marched in the space between the two armies, though 
nearest to his own, and considered both of them with great otten- 
tioD. Xenophon, perceiving him, spurred directly up to him, to 
know whether he had any farther orders to give. He called out to 
him, that the sacrii.ces were favourable, and that he should tell 
the troops so. He then hastened through the ranks to give his 
orders, and showed himself to the soldiers with such a joy and 
serenity in his countenance, as inspired them with new courage, 
and at the same time with an air of kindness and familiarity, that 
excited their zeal and affection. It is not easy to comprehend what 
great effects are produced by a word, a kind air, or a look of a 
general, upon a day of action ; and with what ardour -a common 
man will rush into danger, when he believes himself not unknown 
to his general, and thinks his valour will oblige him. 

Artaxerxes moved on continually, though with a slow pace, and 
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withoQt noise and confusion. That good order and exact disci- 
pline extremely surprised the Greeks, who expected to see much 
nurry and tumult in so great a multitude, and to hear confuted 
cries, as Cyrus bad foretold t^em. 

The armies were not distant above four or five hundred paces, 
fvhen the Greeks began to sln^ the hymn of battle, and to march 
«u, slowly at first, and with silence. When they came near the 
enemy, they set up great cries, striking their darts upon their 
shields to frighten the horse, and then moviu? all together, they 
sprung forwaids, upon the barbarians with all their force, who did 
not wait their charge, but took to their heels, and fled universally 
except Tissaphemes, who stood his 'ground with a small part of 
Lis troops. 

Cyrus saw with pleasure the enemy routed by the Greeks, and 
was proclaimed king by those around him. But he did not give 
himself up to a vain joy, no'" as yet reckon himself victor. He 
perceived, that Artaxerxes w ^s wheeling his riffht to attack him in 
flank, and marched directly against him with his 6<I0 horse. He 
killed Arlagerses, who commanded the king*s guard of 6000 horse, 
with his own hand« and put the whole body to fliffht. Discovering 
his brother, he cried out, his eyes sparkling with rage, / ««;e him^ 
and spurred against him, followed only by his principal oflicers ; for 
his troops had quitted their ranks to follow the runaways, which 
was an essential fault. 

The battle then became a single combat,* m some measure, be- 
tween Artaxerxes and Cyrus, and the two brothers were seen 
transported with rage and fury, endeavouring, like Eteocles and 
Polynices, to plunge their swords into each other's hearts, and to 
assure themselves of the throne by the death of their rival. . 

Cyrus having opened his Way through those who were drawn up 
in battle before Artaxerxes, joined him, and killed his horse, that 
fell with him to the ground. He rose, and was remounted upon 
another, when Cyrus attacked him again, gave him a second ' 
wound, and was preparing to give him a third, in hopes that it 
would prove his last. The king, like a lion wounded by the hun- 
ters, only the more furious from the smart, sprung forwards, im- 
petuously pushing his horse against Cyrus, who runring headlong 
and without regard to his person, threw himself into the midst of a 
flight of darts aimed at him from all sides, and received a wound 
from the king's javelin, at the instant all the rest discharged their 
weapons against him. Cvrus fell dead : some say that it was from 
the wound given him by the king; others affirm that he wljs killed 
by a Carian soldier. Mithridates, a yoimg Persian nobleman, 
asserted, that he had given him the mortal stroke with a javelin, 
which entered his temple, and pierced his head quite through. I'he 
greatest persons of the court, resolving not to survive eo good a 

•Diod.LzlT.p.8S4 
Vol. ni. 2 C 
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master, were all killed arounci his body; a certain proof, ^ys 
Xenophon, that he well knew how to choose his friends, and thai 
he was truly beloved by them. Ariieus, who ought to have been 
the firmest of all his adiierents, fled >j|(ith the left wing, as soon as 
he hoard of his death. 

Artaxerxes, after liaving caused the head and right hand of his 
brother to be cut off by the eunuch Mesabates, pursued the enemy 
into their camp. Arimus had not stopped there, but having passed 
tnrough it, continued his retreat to the place where the army had 
encamped the day before, which was about four leagues distant. 

Tissaphernes, after the defeat of the greatest part of his left 
wing by the Greeks, led on the rest against them, and by the side 
of tlie river passed through the light-armed infantry of the Greeks, 
who opened to give him passage, and made their discharge upon 
him as he passed, witiiout losing a man. They were commanded 
by Episthenes of Amphipolis, who was esteemed an able captain. 
Tissaphernes kept on without return^.g to the charge, because he 
perceived he was too weak, and went forward to Cyrus's camp, 
where he found the king, who was plundering it; but had not been 
able to force the quarter' defended by the Greeks left to guard it, 
who saved their baggage. 

The Greeks on Uieir side, and Artaxerxes on his,*who did not 
know what was going on elsewhere, believed each of them that 
they had gained the victory ; the first, because they had put the 
enemy to night, and pursued them ; and the king, because he had 
killed his brother, beaten the troops who had opposed him, and 
plundered their camp. The event was soon cleared up on both 
Bides. Tissaphernes, upon his arrival at the camp, informed the 
kin^, that the Greeks nad defeated his left win^, and pursued it 
with g^reat vigour; and the Greeks, on their side learned, that 
the king, in pursuing Cyrus's left, had penetrated into the camp. 
.Upon this advice, the king rallied his troops, and marched in quest 
of the enemy ; and Clearchus, bein^ returned from pursuing the 
Persians, advanced to support the camp. 

The two armies were soon very near each other, when, by a 
mov pment made by the king, he seemed to intend to charge the 
Greeks by their left, who, fearing to be surrounded on all sides, 
wheeled, about, and halted with the river on their backs, to prevent 
their being taken in the rear. Upon seeing that, the king changed 
his form of battle also, drew up his army in front of them, and 
marched on to the attack. As soon as the Greeks saw him ap- 
proach, they began to sing the hymn of battle, and advanced against 
the enemy even with more ardour than in the first action. 

The barbarians again took to their heels, as at first, ran farther 
than before, and were pursued to a village at the foot of a hill» 
upon which their horse halted* The king's standard was observed 
to be there, which was a ffolden eagle upon the top of a pike, 
having its win^-s displayed. The Greeks preparing to pursue 
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ihem, they abandoned also the hill, fled prectpitately, and all their 
troops broke, and were in the utmost disorder and confusion. 
Clearchus, having drawn up the Greeks at the bottom of the hill, 
ordered Lycias, the Syracusan, and fau.other to go up it, and oo- 
serve what passed in the plain. They returned with an account 
that the enemies fled on all sides, and that their whole army was 
rou*ed. 

As it was almost night, the Greeks laid down their arms to rest 
themselves, much surprised, that neither Cyrus, nor any one from 
him, appeared ; and imagining that he was either engaged in the 
pursuit of the enemy, or was making haste to possess himself of 
some important place ; for they were still ignorant of liis death, 
and the defeat of the rest of his army. They determined there 
fore to return to their camp, where they arrived about night-fall, 
and found the greatest part of the baggage taken, with all the pro- 
visions, and 400 wagons laden with corn and wine, which Cyrus 
had expressly caused to-be carried along with the army foi the 
Greeks, in case of any pressing necessity. They passed the night 
in the camp, the greatest part of them witnout any refreshment, 
concluding that Cyrus was alive and victorious. 

The success of this battle shows the superiority of valour and 
military knowledge over the greatest numbers without them. The 
small army of the Greeks did not amount to more than twelve or 
13,000 men; but they were seasoned and disciplined troops, inused 
to fatigues, accustomed to confront dangers, sensible to glory, 
and who, daring the long Peloponnesian war, had not wanted 
either time or means to acquire, and perfect themselves in the art 
of war. On Artaxerxes' side were reckoned nearly 1 ,000,000 of 
men ; but they were soldiers only in name, without force, courage, 
discipline, experience, or any sentiment of honour . Hence it was, 
that as soon as the Greeks appeared, terror and disorder ensued 
amongst the enemy; and in the second action, Artaxerxes himself 
did not dare to wait their attack, but 6haix.efully betook himself to 
flight. 

Plutarch here blames Clearchus the general of the Greeks very 
much, and imputes to him as an unpardonable neglect, his not 
having followed Cyrus's order, who recommended to him above all 
things to fall upon that body where Artaxexes commanded in person. 
This reproach seems groundless. It is not easy to conceive, how it 
was possible for that captain, who was posted on the right wing, to at- 
tack Artaxerxes immediateV, who, m the centre of his own army, lay 
beyond the utmost extent of the enemy's left, as has been said be^ 
fore. It seems that Cyrus, depending as he did with great reason 
upon the valour of the Greeks, and desiring they should charge 
Artaxerxes in his post, ought to have placed them in the left 
wing which answered directly to the part where the king was » 
tnat is to the main body, and not iu the right, which was very re ■ 
xnote from it. 
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Clearchiu may indeed be reproached with having foDowod the 
pursuit too warmly and too lonff. If, after having put the left wing 
w^ich opposed him into di^^rdcr, he had charged the rest of the 
enemy in f ank, and had opened his way to the centre, where Arta- 
xerxes was, it is highly probable, that he would have gained a com- 
plete victory, and placed Cyrus upon the throne. 1 he 600 horse 
of that prince's guard committed the same fault, and by pursuing' 
the body of troops they had put to flight too eagerly, left their 
master almost alone, and abandoned to the mercy of the enemy : 
without considering, that they were chosen from the whole army 
for the immediate guard of his person, and for no other- purpose 
whatsoever. Too much ardour is often prejudicial in a battle, and 
it is the duty of an able general to know how to restrain and di- 
rect it. 

Cyrus himself erred highly in this respect, and abandoned him- 
self too much to his blind passion for glory and revenge. In run- 
ning headlong to attack his brother, he forgot that there is a 
wide diflTerence between a general and a private soldier. He ought 
not to have exposed himseff, but as became a prince : as the head, 
not as the hand ; as the person who was to give orders, and not as 
'those who were to execute them. • 

In these remarks I only adopt those which have been- made 
by able judges in the art of war, and would not choose to ad- 
vance my own opinion upon points which I am not competent to 
decide. 

SECTION III. 

Eulogy of Cyrus. 

Xenophon gives us a magnificent character of Cyrus,* and that 
not merely from the report of others, but from what he saw and 
knew of him in his own person. He was, says he, in the opinion 
of all that were acquainted with him, next to Cyrus the Great, a 
prince the most worthy of the supreme authority, and one who had 
the most uoble, and most truly royal soul. From his infancy he 
surpassed all of his own age in every exercise, whether it were in 
managing the horse, drawing the bow, throwing the dart, or in 
the chase, in which he distinguished himself once by fighting and 
killing a bear that attacked him. Those advantages were en- 
hanced in him by the nobleness of hi air, an engaging aspect, 
and by all the graces of nature, that conduce to recommend merit. 

When his father had made him satrap of Lydia, and the neigh- 
bouring provinces,! his chief care was to make the people sen- 
sible that he had nothing so much at heart as to keep his word 
inviolably, not only with regard to public treaties, but the most 
minute of his promises ; a quality very rare amongst princes, which 

• De Exped. Cyr. L L p. 266, S07 . t GxnX Pbrygia and CappadocUu 
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however is the basis of all good government, and the source of 
their own, as M^ell as their people's ha ppiness. Not only the place* 
ander his authority, but the enemy themselves, reposed an entire 
confidence in him. 

Whether good or ill were done him, he always desired to return 
It twofold, and wished that he might live no longer (as he paid him- 
self,) than whilst he surpassed his friends in benefits, and his encj- 
mies in vengeance. (It would have been more glorious for him to 
have overcome the latter by the force of favour and benevolence.J 
Nor was there ever a prince, whom people were more afraid to of- 
fend, nor for whose sake they were more ready to hazard their 
possessions, lives, and fortunes. 

Less intent upon being feared than beloved, his study was to 
make his greatness appear only where it was u.^eful and beneficial, 
and to extinguish all other sentiments, but those which flow fVom 
gratitude and affection. He was careful to seize every occasion 
of doing good, to confer his favours witn judgment and in season, 
and to show, that he thought himself rich, powerful, and happy, 
only as he made others sensible of his being so by his benevolence 
and liberality. But he took care not to exhaust the means by an 
imprudent profusion. He did not lavish,* but . distribi:te his fa- 
vours. He chose rather to make bis liberalities the rewards of 
merit, than mere donations, and that they should be subservient in 
promoting virtue, and not in supporting the sofl and abject sloth 
of vice. 

He was particularly pleased with conferring his favours upon 
valiant men, and governments and rewards were bestowed only on 
those who had distinguished themselves by their actions. He 
never granted any honour or dignity to favour, intrigue, or faction, 
but to merit alone ; upon which depends not only the glory but the 
prosperity of ffovernraents By that means he soon made virtue 
estimable, and rendered vice contemptible. The provinces, ani- 
matod with a noble emulatirn, furnished him in a very short time 
with a considerable number of excellent subjects of every kind ; 
who under a different government would have remained unknown, 
obsciire, and useless. 

Naver did any one know how to confer an obligation with a bet- 
ter grace, or to win the hearts of those who cciild serve him with a 
moT(^ engaging behavfour. As he was fully sensible that he stood 
in need of the assistance of others for the execution of his designs, 
he tl ought justice and gratitude required that he should render his 
adherents all the services in his power. All the presents mpde 
him, whther of splendid arms, or rich apparel, he distributed among 
bis f. lends, according to their several tastes or occasions, and used 
to say, that the brightest ornament, and most exalted riches of a 

* Babebat sinam facilem, non perforatum: ex quo multa excant, nihil excidat. Seue§. 
tUviUieat, cxziii. 
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prince, consisted in &durning and enriching those who served hhn 
well. In fact,- says Xenophon, to do good to one's friends, and to 
excel thom in liberality, does not seem so worthy of admiration in 
so high a fortune ; but to transcend them in goodness of heart and 
sentiments of friendship and affection, and to take more pleasure 
in conferring, than receiving obUgations ; this is what I find in Cy- 
rus truly worthy of esteem and admiration. The first of these ad- 
vantages he derives from his rank ; the other from himself and hia 
intrinsic merit. 

By these extraordinary qualities, he acquired the universal es- 
teem and affection as well of the Greeks as Barbarians. A great 
proof of what Xenophon here says, is, that none ever quitted the 
service of Cyrus for the king's; whereas great numbers' went over 
every day to him fiom the king's party after the war was declared, 
and even of such as had most credit at the court ; because they 
were all convinced, that Cyrus knew best how to distinguish and 
reward *heir services. 

It is most certain that young Cyrus was endowed with great 
virtues, and a superior merit; but I am surprised, that ienopbon, 
in drawing his character, has described only the most beautiful 
features, and such as are calculated to excite our admiration of 
him, without saying the least word of his defects, and especially 
of that immoderate ambition, which was the soul of ail his actions, 
and which at length put arms into his hands, against his elder 
brother and king. Is it aHowahle in an historian, whose chief 
duty is to paint virtue and vice in their proper colours, to relate at 
large an enterprise of such a nature, without intimating the least 
dislike or reprobation of it ? But with the Pagans, ambition was 
so far from being considered as a vice, that it often pussed for a 
virtue. • 

SECTION IV. 

The kincr wishes to compel the Greeks to doliver up their arms. They resolve to die 
rather than surrender themselves. 'A treaty is made with them. Tissaphernes takes 
upon him to cooduct them back to their own country, lie treacherously seizes Clear* 
chua and four other generals, who are ail put to deatli. 

a 

The Greeks,* having learned, the day after the battle, that Cy- 
rus was dead, sent deputies to Ariseus, the general of the Barba- 
rians, who had retired with his troops to tne place from whence 
they bad marched the day before the action, to offer him, as victors, 
the crown of Persia in the room of Cyrus. At the same time ar- 
rivfid Persian heralds at arms from the king, to summon them to 
dehver up their arms ; to whom they answered with a haughty air, 
that such messages were not to be sent to conqtierors; that if the 
king would have their arms, he might come and take thejn ; but 
that they would die before they would part with them ; that if he 

• Xenoph. in Exped. Cyr. I. ii. p. 273—292. Diod. I. xiv. jjl S35->S57 
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woul J receive them into the number of nia allies, they would serve 
him with fidelity and valour;* but if he imagined to reduce thera 
to slavery as conquered, he might know, they had wherewitfial to 
defend themselves, and were determined to lose their lives and 
liberty together. The heralds added, that they had orders to tell them 
that if they continued in the place where they were, they would be 
allowed a suspension of arms; but if they advanced or retired, that 
they would be treated as enemies. The Greeks agreed, but were 
asked by the heralds what answer they should take back. Peace 
in continuing here, or war in marching, replied Clearchus, without 
explaining himself farther ; in order to keep the king always in 
suspense and uncertainty. 

The answer of Ariaeus to the Grecian deputies was, that there 
were many Persians more considerable than himself, who would 
not suffer him upon the throne, and that he should set out early 
the next day to return into Ionia; that, if they would march thither 
with him, they might join him in the night. Clearchus, with the 
advice of the officers, prepared to depart. He commanded from 
thenceforth, as being the sole person of sufficient capacity ; for he 
had not been actually elected general-in-chief. 

When the night came, Miltocythes the Thracian, who com- 
manded forty horse, and about 300 foot of his own country, went 
and surrendered hunself to the king ; and the rest of the Greeks 
began their march under the conduct of Clearchus, and arrived 
about midnight at the camp of Ariseus. After they had drawn up 
in battle, the principal officers went to wait on him in his tent, 
where they swore alliance with him ; and the Barbarian engaged 
to conduct the army without fraud. In confirmation of the treaty, 
they sacrificed a wolf, a lam, a boar, and a bull ; the Greeks dip- 
ped their swords, and the birbarians the points of their javelins, 
in the blood of the victims. 

AriflBUS did not think it proper to return by the same route they 
had come, because, as they had found nothing for their subsist- 
ence during the last seventeen days of their march, they must 
have suffered much more, had they taken the same way back 
again. He therefor^ took another ; exhorting them only to make 
long marches at first, in order to evade the king^s pursuit ; I t 
this, however, they could not effect. Towards the evening, when 
they were not far from' some villages where they proposed to halt, 
the scouts came in with advice, that they had seen several equi- 
pages and convoys, which made it reasonable to judge, that the 
enemy were not far off. Upon which they stood their j^round, and 
waited their coming up; and the next day, before sunrisinff, drew 
up in the same order as in the preceding battle. So bold an ap- 
pearance terrified the king, who sent heralds, not to demand, as 
before, the surrender of their arms, but to propose peace and a 

* Bin ut victti servitum iouiceretor, esse sibi femim et juventutem, et promptum libor 
tati am ad moitem animam. Tacit. jinnaL Uiv. c 4&. 
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treaty. Clearch'is, who was informed of their arrival, whilst he 
was busy in drawing up his troops, gave orders to bid them wait 
and to tell them, that he was not yet at leisure to hear them. He 
assumed purposely an air of haughtiness and grandeur, to denote 
his intrepidity, aiid at the same time to show the tine appearance 
and good condition of his phalanx. When he advan.^ed with the 
most gallant of his officers, expressly chosen for the occasion, 
and had heard what the heralds had to propose; he made answer, 
that they must begin with giving battle, because the array, being in 
want of provisions, had no time to lose. The heralds having car- 
ried back this answer to their master, returned shortly after ; 
which showed that the king, or whoever spoke in his name, waa 
not very distant. They said, they had orders to conduct them to 
villages, where they would find provisions in abundance, and con- 
ducted them thither accordingly. 

The army staid there three days, during which, Tissaphemes 
arrived from the king, with the queen's brother and three other 
Persian grandees, attended by a great number of officers and do- 
mestics. After having saluted the generals, who advanced to re- 
ceive him, he told them by his interpreter, that being a neighbour 
of Greece, and seeing them engaged in dangers, out of whicli it 
would be difficult to extricate themselves, he had used his good 
offices with the king, to obtain permission to reconduct them into 
their own country ; being convinced, that neither themselves, nor 
their cities, woula ever be unmindful of that favour : that the king, 
without having declared himself positively upon that head, had com- 
manded him to come to them, to know for what cause they had 
taken arms against him ; and he advised them to make the king 
such an answer, as might not give any offence, and might enable 
him to do them service. Ife call the gads to witness, replied Clear- 
chus, that we did not enlist ourselves to make war with the king, or 
to march against him, Cyrus^ concealing hi* true mx)tives imder 
different pretexts, brought us almost hither without explaining him- 
self^ the better to surprise you. And when we saw Kim surrounded 
with dangers, we thought it infammts to abandon him, after the far' 
vours we had receinedfrom him. Bid as he is dead, we are released 
ft m our engagement, and neither desire to contest the crown with 
Arta^erxes, nor to ravage his country, nor to give him the least dis^ 
quiet, provided he does not oppose our return. However, tf we are 
aitacked, we shall endeavour, with the assistance of the gods, to make 
a good defence ; and shall not be ungrateful towards those who ren 
dtr us any service, Tissaphemes- replied, that he would let the 
king know what they said, and return with his answer. But his 
not coming the next day gave the Greeks some anxiety : he how- 
ever arrived on the third, and told them, that afler much contro 
versy, he had at length obtained the king's pardon for them : for 
that it had been represented to the king, that 'le ought not to suffer 
people to return with impunity into their country, who had been sa 
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insolent as to come thither to make war upon him. In Jine, said 
he, you may now assure yourselves ctf not finding any chgtacle to your 
return^ and of being supplied with, provisions^ or suffered to buy 
them ; and you shall swear on your part, that you will pass without 
committing any disorders in your marchy and that you will take only 
v>hat is necessary ; provided you are not furnished with it. These 
conditions were sworn to on both sides. Tissaphemes and the 
queen's brother gave their hands to the colonels and captains in 
token of amity. After which Tissaphernes withdrew to arrange 
his affairs, promising to return shortly in order to go back with them 
into his government. 

The Greeks waited for him above twenty days, continuing encamp* 
ed near Ariesus, who received frequent visits from hia brothers, and 
other relations, as did the officers of his army from the Persians of 
the different party; who assured them from the king of an entire 
oblivion of the past: so that the friendship of Ari'seus fl)r the 
Greeks appeared to cool every day more and more. This change 
gave them some uneasiness. Several of the officers went to Cle- 
archas and the other generals, and said to them. What do we here 
any longer? Are we not sensible, that th^ king desires to see us all 
perish, that others may he terrified by our example 7 Perhaps he 
keeps us waiting here, till he re-assembles his dispersed troops, or 
sends to seize the passes in our way ; for he will never suffer us to 
return into Greece to divulge our own glory and his shame, Clear- 
chus made answer to this discourse, that to depart without consult- 
ing the king, was to break with him, and to declare war by violating 
the treaty ; that they should remain without a conductor in a 
strange country, where nobody would supply them with provisions ; 
♦hat AriflBus would abandon them; and that even their friends 
would become their enemies ; that he did not know, but there 
might be other rivers to pass, but that, were the Euphrates the 
only one, they .could not get over it, were the passage ever so little 
disputed. That if it were necessary to come to a battle, they 
should find themselves without cavalry against an enemy that had 
a very numerous and excellent body of horse ; so that if they 
gained the victory, they could make no great advantage of it, and 
if they were overcome, they were utterly and irretrievably lost. 
Besides, why should the king, who has so many other means to de 
stroy us, engage his word only to violate it, and thereby render him- 
self execrahle in the sight of the gods and men? 

Tissaphemes, however, arrived with his troops, in order to re- 
turn into his government, and they set forward all together under 
the conduct of that satrap, who supplied them with provisions.. 
Ariffius with his troops encamped with the Barbarians, and the 
Greeks separately at some distance, which kept up a continual dis- 
trust amongst them. Besides which, there happened frequent 
quarrels for wood or forage, that augmented their aversion for 
each other. Afler three days* march, they arrived at the wall of 
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Media, which Is a hundred feet high, twenty hroad, and twenty 
leagues* in extent, all built with bricks, cemented with bitumeD, 
like the walls of Babylon, from which it was not very distant at 
one of its extremities. When they had passed it, they marched 
eight leagues in two days, and came to the river Tigris, afler 
having crossed two of its canab, cut expressly for watering the 
country. They then passed the Tigrisf upon a bridge of twenty- 
seven boats, near Sitace, a very great and populous city. After four 
da^s' march, they arrived at another city, very opulent also, called 
Opis. They found there a bastard brother of Artaxerxes with a 
very considerable body of troops, which he was bringing from 
Susa and £cbatana to his aid. He admired the fine order of the 
Greeks. From thence, having passed the deserts of Media, they 
came after a march of six days to a place called the lands of Pary- 
satis ; the revenues of which appertained to that princess. Tissa- 
phernes, to insult the memory of her son Cyrus, so dearly beloved 
fcy her, gave up the villages to be plundered by the Greeks. Con- 
tinuing their march through the desert on the one side of the 
Tigris, which they had on their left, they arrived at Ctence, a very 
great and rich city, and from thence at the river Zabates. 

The occasions of distrust increased every day between the Greeks 
and Barbarians. Clearchus thought it incumbent on him to come 
to an explanation once for all with Tissaphemes. He began with 
observing upon the sacred and inviolable nature of the treaties sub 
eisting between them. • Can a matiy said he, conscums of the gmU' 
of perjury^ he capable of living at ease. How would he shun the 
toralh of the gods, who are the witnesses of treaties, and escape their 
vengeance, whose power is universaJ.? He added afterwards many 
things to prove, that the Greeks were obliged by their own inter- 
est to continue faithful to him, and that, by renouncing his alliance, 
they must first inevitably renounce not only all religion, but rea- 
son and common sense. Tissaphemes seemed to relish this dis- 
course, and spoke to him with all the appearance of the most 
perfect sincerity ; insinuating, a;t the same time, that some persons 
had done him bad offices with him. If you will bring your officers 
hither, said he, / will show you those who have wronged you by their 
representations. He kept him to supper, and professed more friend- 
ship for him than ever. 

The next day Clearchus proposed m the assembly, to go with • 
the several commanders of the troops to Tissaphemes. He sus-- 
pected Menon in particular, whom he knew to have had a secriet 
conference with the satrap in the presence of Ari^us; besides 
which, thev had already diflered several times with each other. 

* Twenty parasanga*. .,*,,, 

t The TOttrcb of the Greeks and the neat of the army, from the nay afteT the battle till 

the pawing of the Tigris, abounda in the text of Xenophoii, with very great obscuritioR, to 

explain which fully, would require a long diasortation. My plan does not. permit me enter 

mto such discussions, which i must therefore re&r to those who are more able than myielf 
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Some objected, that it was not proper that all the generals should 
go to Tissaphernes, and that it was not consistent with prudence 
to rely implicitly upon the professions of a Barbarian. But Clear- 
chus continued to insist upon his proposal, till it was agreed that 
the four other commanders, with twenty captains and about 200 
soldiers, under the pretext of buying provisions in the Persian 
camp, where there was a market, should be sent tilong with him. 
When they came to the tent of Tissaphernes, the five commanders, 
Clearchus, Menon, Proxenus, Agias, and Socrates, were suffered 
to enter, but the captains remained without at the door. Imme- 
diately, on a certain signal before agreed on, those within were 
seized, and the others put to the sword. Some Persian horse 
afterwards scoured the country, and killed all the Greeks they met, 
whether freemen or slaves. Clearchus, with the other generals, 
was sent to the king, who ordered their beads to be struck off. 
Xenophon describes with sufficient extent the characters uf those 
officers. 

Clearchus was valiant, bold, intrepid, and of a capacity for form- 
mg great enterprises. His courage was not rash, but directed by 
prudence ; and he retained all the coolness of his temper and pre- 
sence of mind in the midst of the greatest dangers. He loved the 
troops, and let them want for nothing. He knew how to make 
tliem obey him ; but out of fear. His mien was awful and severe ; 
his language rough ; his punishments instant and rigorous : he 
gave way sometimes to passion, but presently came to himself, and 
always chastised with justice. His great maxim was, that nothing 
could be done in an army without severe discipline ; and from him 
came the saymg, that a soldier ought to fear his general more than 
the enemy. The troops esteemed his valour,* and did justice to 
his merit ; but they were afraid of his temper, and did not love to 
serve under him. In a word, says Xenophon, the soldiers feared 
him as scholars do a severe pedagogue. We may say of him with 
Tacitus, that by an excess of severity he made, what had other 
wise been well done by him, unamiable ; Cupidine tcveritatis in hU 
etiam^ quce riti Jaceretj acerbus,^ 

Proxenus was of Bceotia. From his infancy he aspired at great 
things, and was industrious to make himself capable of them. He 
spared no means for the attainment of mstruction, and was. the 
disciple of Gorgias, the Leontine, a celebrated rhetorician, who 
sold Ills lectures at a very high price. When he fouijd himself 
capable of commanding, and of doing good to his friends, as well 
as of being served by them, he enterea into Cyrus's service with 
the view of advancing himself. He did not want ambition, but 
would take no other path to glory than that of virtue. He would 
have been a perfect captain, bad he had to do with none but brave 
and disciplined men, and had it been only necessary to make hiio- 

* Manebttt admiratio viri ot fama ; aed oderaut. Tadt Hiaior I. ii. c. 88. 
t Tacit. Anaal. c. btxv. 
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self belovecl. He was more apprehensive of being upon bad tcmn 
with his soldiers, than his soldiers with him. He thought it suf- 
ficient for a commander to praise good actions, without punishing 
bad ones; ibr which reason he was beloved by the worthy; but 
tJiuse of a diiferent character abused his easiness. He died at 
thirty years of age. 

Coiyd the two great persons,* whose portrait we have here 
drawn after Xenophon, have moulded into one, something perfect 
miglit have Deen m&de of them ; by retrenching their several de- 
fects, and retaining only their virtues ; but it rarely happens, that 
the same man, as Tacit usf says of Agricola, behaves, according to 
tlie exigency of times and circumstances, sometimes with gentle- 
ness and sometimes with severity, without lessening his authority 
by the former, or the people's affection by the latter. 

Menon was a Thessalian, avaricious and ambitious, but ambitious 
only to satiate his avarice, pursuing honour and estimation for the 
mere lucre of, money. He courted the friendship of the great, and 
of persons In authority, that he mi^ht have it in his power to com- 
mit injustice and oppression with impunity. To obtain his ends, 
falsehood, fraud, perjury, cost him nothing ; whilst sincerity and 
integrity of heart, were yi his opinion merely weakness and stu- 
pidity. He loved nobody ; and if he professed friendship, it was only 
to deceive. As others make their glory consist in rehgion, probity, 
and honour, he valued himself upon injustice, deceit, and treachery. 
He gained the favour of the great by false reports, whimpering, 
and calumny : and that of the soldiery by licence and impunity. In 
fine, he endeavoured to render himself terrible by the mischief it 
was in his power to do, and imagined he favoured those to whom 
he did none. 

I had thoughts of retrenching these characters, which inter- 
rupt the thread of the history. But as men, in all times, are the 
same, I thought retaining them would neither be useless nor dis- 
agreeable to the reader. 

SECTION V. 

Retreat of the 10,000 Greeks from th» provlace of Babylon, as far as Trebisond. 

The generals of the Greeks having been seized,! and the officers 
who attended them massacred, the troops were in the highest con- 
sternation. They were five or 600 leagues from Greece, sur- 
rounded with great rivQrs and hostile nations, without a guide or 
any supplies ofpro visions. In this state of general dejection, they 
could not think of taking either nourishment or repose. In the 

* E^regittin princfpatug tempera mentum, si, demptia utriusque Titus sola viitates mi^ 
•erentur. Tteit. Hiator. h ii. c. 5. 

t Pro variis temporibus ac ne^otiis severus et comis-^nec illi, quod est rartssimuxn, aut 
facilitaa auctoritatem, aut sefreritas amotsni, demiouit. Tacit, in Jigric. c. ix. 
^ t Xenopfa. ia Exped. Cyr. I. ilL & iv. 
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middle of tbe night, Xenopbon, a young Athenian, but of prudence 
ana capacity superior to his years, went to some of tbe officers, and 
represented to them, that they had no time to lose ; that it wa« of 
the utmost importance to prevent tbe bad designs of the enemy; 
that, however small their number, they v^^ould render thenidelve* 
formidable, if they behaved with boldness and resolution ; that va- 
lour and not multitude determines the success of arms ; and that 
it was necessary above all things to nominate generals immediately; 
because ai army without commanders is like a body without a soul. 
A councL was immediately held, at which 100 officers were pre- 
sent ; and Xenopbon, being desired to speak, enforced the reasons 
at large, which he had at first but lightly touched upon ; and by 
his advice commanders were appointed. These were, Timasion 
in the room of Clearchus, Xanthicles for Socrates, Cleaner for 
Agias, Philesius for Menon, and Xenopbon for Proxenus. 

Before the break of day they assembled the aripy. The generals 
made speeches to animate the troops, and Xenopbon amongst the rest. 
Fetlow-soldiert^ said he, the loss of so many brave men by vile treo" 
chery^ and the being abandoned by our friends, is very deplorable: 
but voe must not sink under our misfortunes; and if we cannot conquer^ 
let us choose rather to perish gloriously^ than to fall into the hands 
of Bcirbaricms, who would inflict upon us the greatest miseries* 
Let us call to mind the gloriotu battles of Plaiceoe, Thermopylve^ 
Salamis, and so many others, wherein our ancestors, though with a 
small number, have fought and defeated the innumerable armies of 
the Persians, and thereby rendered the nam^ alone of Greek for ever 
formidable. It is to their invincible valour we owe the honour we 
possess, of acknowledging no masters upon earthbut the gods, nor any 
happiness but what is consistent with liberty. Those gods, the avengers 
, of perjury, and witnesses of the enemy's perfidy, will befavourable to 
us ; and as they are attacked in the violation of treaties, and take 
pleasure in humbling the proud and exalting the low, they will also 
follow us to battle and combat for us. For the rest, fellow-soldiersy 
as we have no refuge but in victory, which must be our sole resource, 
and will make us ample amends for whatever it costs to attain it ; I 
should believe, if it were your opinion, that in order to make a more 
expeditious and less difficult retreat, it would be very proper to rid 
ourselves of alt the useless baggage, and to keep only what is abso* 
lutely necessary in our march. All the soldiers that moment lifled 
up their hands to signify their approbation and consent to all chat 
had been said, and without loss of time set fire to their ten*3 and 
carriages; such of them as had too much equipage givmg it to 
others who had too little, and destroying the rest. 

It was resolved to march the army wifiiout tumult or violence, 
if their return.was not opposed ; but otherwise to open themselves 
a passage, sword in hand, through the enemy. They therefore be- 
gan theur march in the form of a great hollow square, with the 
baggage in the centre. Chirisophus the Lacedcemoniaxi had the 

Vol.. IIL 2D 
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van^ard ; two of the oldest captains the right and left ; and Ti 
tnasion with Xenophon were posted in the rear as the youngest 
officers. The first day was distressingr; because having neither 
horse nor Blinders, they were extremely harassed by a detachment 
sent against them ; but they provided against that inconvenience 
by following Xenophon's advice. They chose 200 men out of the 
Rhodians among the troops, whom they armed with slings, and 
augmented their pay for their encouragement. They could throw 
as far again as the Persians, because they discharged balls of lead, 
and the others made use only of large flints. They mounted also 
a squadron of fifty men upon the horses intended for the baggage, 
and suppUed their places with other beasts of burden. By the 
means of this supply, a second detachment of the enemy were very 
severely handled. 

After some days march, Tissaphernes appeared with all his 
^rces. He contented himself at first with harassing the Greeks, 
who moved on continually. The latter observing the difficulty of 
retreating in a hollow square in the face of the enemy, from the 
unevenness of the ground, hedges, and other obstacles, which might 
oblige them to break it, cbang^'d their order of battle, and marched 
in two columns, with the little baggage they had in the space betweea 
them. They formed a body of reserve of 600 chosen men, whom 
they divided into six companies, and subdivided by fifties and tens, 
to rncilitate their motions, according as occasion might require. 
When tjie columns came close to each other, they either remained 
in the rear, or filed oflT upon the fianks on both sides, to avoid dis- 
order ; and when they opened, they fell into the void space in the 
rear between the two columns. Upon any occasion of attack, 
they immediately ran where it was necessary. The Greeks stood 
several charges, but they were neither considerable, nor attended 
with much loss. - 

They arrived at the river Tigris. As its depth would not admit 
them to repass it without boats, they were obliged lo cross the 
Carduchian mountains, because there was no othe^ way ; and the 
prison'^rs reported, that Jrom thence they would enter Armenia, 
where they might pass the Tigris, al its source, and afterwards the 
Euphrates, not very distant from it. To gain those defiles before 
the enemy could seize them, it was thought proper to set forwards 
in the niffht, in order to arrive at the foot of the mountains by the 
break of day ; which was done accordingly. Chirisophus con- 
tinue'' at the head of the advanced guard, with the troops armed 
with missive weapons, besides his ordinary corps ; and Xenophon 
in' the rear, with only the heavy-arn.ed soldiers, because at that 
time there was nothing to fear on tnat side. The inhabitants of 
the country had taken possession of several of the heights, from 
whence it was npcessary to dislodge them, which could not be done 
without great danger and difficulty. 

The officers, having held a council of war, were of opinioDy tiiat 
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it was proper to leave behind them all the beasts of burden not ab- 
solutely necessary, with all the slaves taken ; because both the one 
and the other would retard their march too much in the great defiles 
they had to pass ; besides which, it required a greater quantity of 
provisions to support them, and those who had the care of the 
beasts were useless in fight. That regulation v*^as executed with- 
out delay, and they continued their march, sometimes fighting, 
sometimes halting. The passing of the mountains, wliich took up 
seven days, fatigued th3 troops exceedingly, and occasioned some 
loss; but at length they arrived at. villages, where they found pro- 
visions in abundance, and rested some days, to recover the severe 
fatigues the array had undergone, in com^ arisen with which all 
they had suffered in Persia was tiivial. 

But they found themselves soon after ex^^osed to new danger. 
Almost at the foot of the mountains they cnlne to a river 200 feet 
in breadth, called Centrites, which stopped their march. They 
had to. defend themselves both against the enemy, *vho pursued them 
in the rear, and the Armenians, the soldiers of the country, who 
lined the opposite side of the river. They attempted in va:n to pass 
it in a place where the water ceme up to their arm-pits, and were 
carried away by the rapidity ot the cur^-ent, which the weight of 
their arms made them unable to resist. By good fortune they dis- 
covered another place not so deep, where some soldiers had seen 
the people of the country pass. It required abundance of address, 
diligence, and valour, to keep off the enemy on both sides of th -ji. 
The army however passed the river at length without much losf 

They marched afterwards with less interruption; passed the 
source of the Tigris, and arrived at the little river Teleboa, which 
is very beautiful, and has many villages on its banks. Here began 
the western Armenia ; which was governed by Tiribasus, a satrap 
much beloved by the king, who had tlie honour to help him to 
mount oa horseback when at the court:* he offered to let the army 
pass, ai.d to suffer the soldiers to take all they wanted, upon condi- 
tion that they should commit no ravages in their march ; which 
proposal was accepted and ratified on each side. Tiribasus kept 
always a flying camp at a small distance from the army. There 
fell a great quantity of snow, which gave the troops some inconve- 
nience ; and they learned from a prisoner, that Tiribasus designed 
to attack the Greeks in their passage over the mountains, in a de- 
file, through which they must necessarily march. The^' prevented 
him by seizing that post, after having put the enemy to flight. 
After Some days' march through deserts, they passed the Euphrates 
near its source, not having the water above their waist. 

They suffered exceedingly afterwards from a north wind, which 
blew in their faces, and obstructed respiration ; so that it was 
thought necessary to sacrifice to the wind, upon which it seemed 

* The French translator of Xenophon says, he held tht kijig^s stirrup tahen he got on 
korsebacky without considering that tlie undents used none. 
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to abate. They marched on in snow five or fix feet deep, which 
killed several servants and beasts of burden, besides thirty soldiers. 
They made several fires during the night, for they found plenty of. 
wood. All the next day, they continued their inarch through the 
6UOW, where many of them, worn down with hunger, which was 
followed with languor or fainting, continued lying upon the ground, 
through weakness and want of spirits. When something had been 
given them to eat, they found themselves relieved, and continued 
their march. 

The enemy still pursued them. Many, overtaken by the night, 
remained on the road without fire or provisions, so that several 
died of their hardshipb*, and the enemy who followed them took 
some baggage. Some soldiers were also left behind, that had lost 
their sight, and other's their toes, by the snow. Against the first 
evil the remedy was to wear something black before the eyes ; and 
against the other to keep the legs always in motion, and to bare 
the feet at night. Arriving at a more commodious place, they dis- 
persed themselves into the neighbouring villages, to recover and 
repose after their fatigues. The houses were built under ground, 
with an opening at top, like a well, through which the descent was 
by a ladder ; Jiut there was another entrance for cattle. They 
found there sheep, cows, goats, poultry ; with wheat, barley, and 
pulse ; and for drink, there was beeri which was very strong, when 
not uijngled with water, but was agreeable to those who were used 
to .u They drank this with a reed out of the vessels that held the 
beer, upon which they saw the barley swim. The master of the 
house, where Xenophon lay, received him very kindly, and even 
showed him where some wine was concealed; besides which he 
made him a present of several horses. He taught him alsoto fasten 
a kind of hurdles to their feet, and to do the same to the ocher 
beasts of burden, to prevent their sinking in the snow ; without 
wliich they would have been up to the girth in it at every step. 
The army, afler having rested seven days in these villages, resumed 
their route. 

After a march of seven days, they arrived at the river Araxes, 
called also the Phasis, which is about 100 feet in breadth. Two '"ays 
after they discovered the Phasians, the Chalybes, and the Taocians, 
who kept the pass of the mountains, to prevent their descending 
into the plain. They saw it was impossible to avoid coming to a 
battle with them, and resolved to engage the same day. Xenophon, 
who observed that the enemy defended only the ordinary passage, 
and that the mountain was three leagues in extent, proposed the 
sending of a detachment to take possession of the heights that 
commanded the enemy; which' would no^ be difficult, as they 
might prevent all suspicion of their design by a march in the night, 
and by making a false attack by the mam road, to amuse the bar- 
barians. This was accordingly executed, the enemy put to fligl % 
and the pass cleared. 
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They cl^ossed the country of the Chalybes, who are the meet 
valiant of all the barbarians in those parts. When they killed an ene • 
my, they cut off his head, and carried it about in triumph, singing 
and dancing. They kept themdelves close shut up in their cities, 
and when the army marched, fell suddenly upon the rear, after 
having carried every thing of value in the country into places of 
safety. After twelve or fifteen days' march, they arrived at a very ■ 
high mountain, called Teches, from whence they descried the sea. 
The first who perceived it, raised great shouts of joy for a consi- 
derable time ; Which made Xenophon imagine that the vanguard 
was attacked, and go .with haste to support it. As he appi:oached 
nearer, the cry of Tke sea ! the sea ! w&.s heard distinctly, and the 
alarm changed into joy and gaiety: but when they came to the 
top, nothing was heard but a confused noise of the whole army 
crying together, Tke sea ! the sea ! whilst they could not refrain 
from tears, nor from embracing their c'^nerals and ofiicers. And 
then, without waiting for orders, they neaped up a pile of stones 
and erected a trophy with broken bucklers and shattered arms. 

From thence thdy advanced to the mountains of Co!? »8, one of 
which was higher than the rest, and of that the people ox t'»e coun- 
try had possessed themselves. The Greeks drew up in battle at 
the bottom of it to ascend, for the access was not impracticable. 
Xenophon did not judge it proper to march in line of battle, but by 
files : because the soldiers could not keep their ranks, from the 
inequality of the ground, that in some places was easy, and in 
others difficult, to climb, which might discourage them. That ad- 
vice was approved, and the army formed according to it. The 
heavy-armed troops amounted to fourscore files, each consisting of 
about 100 men, with 1800 light-armed soldiers, divided into three 
bodies, one of which was posted on the right, another on the left, 
and a third in the centre. After having encouragod his troops, by 
representing to them that this was the last obstacle they had to 
surmount, and implored the assistance of the gods, the army beofan 
to ascend the hill. The enemy were not able to support tneir 
charge, and dispersed. They passed the mountain, and encamped 
in villages, ivhere they found provisions in abundance. 

A very strange accident happened there to the army, which put t^em 
ingreat consternation. For the soldiers, finding abundance of bee- 
hives in that place, and eating the honey, they were seized with 
violent vomiting and fluxes, attended with delirious fits ; so that 
those who were least ill, seemed like drunken men, and the rest, 
either furiously mad or dying. The earth was strewed with their 
bodies as after a defeat; however, none of them died, and the dis- 
temper ceased the next day about the same time it had seized them. 
The third or fourth day the soldiers got up, but in the condition in 
which people are after taking a violent medicine. 

Two days after, the army arrived near Trebisond, a Greek colony 
of Sinopxans, situate upon the Euxiue or Black Sea, in the orovince 
%I>2 
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of Colphifl. Here they lay encamped for thirty days, and acquitted 
themselves of the vows they had mado to Jupiter, Hercules, and 
the other deities, to obtain a happy return into their own country. 
They also celebrated the ^^ames of the horse and foot races, wrest- 
hn^, boxinff, the pancratiom ; the wliole attended with the greatest 
joy and solemnity. 

SECTION VI. 

Hie Greekfl, after btTiiig aodergone excetnre fatigue*, and '■artnoaoted many dangen, 
arrive upon the lea-coast opposite to Byzantium. '^"^Y pau the strait, and engage in i 
tiie «ervico of Seuthea, prince of Thrace. Xenophon alter wa|dB repaoee ti>e sea with 
hii troops, advances to Pagtunus, and joins Thinibron, general of the Lacedasmonians, 
who was maicliing agaip«t Tiiiiaphemes and Pharnabaxus. 

After having offered sacrifices to the several divinities,* and cele- 
brated the games, they dehberated upon the proper measures for 
their return into Greece. They concluded upon going thither by 
sea, and for that purpose Chirisophus offered to go to Anaxibius, 
the admiral of Sparta, who was his friend, in hopes of being able 
to obtal.i Miips of him. lie set out directly, and Xenophon regu- 
lated the order it was necessary to observe, and the precautions 
to be taken for the security of the camp, provisions, and forage. 
He believed it also proper to make sure of some vessels, besides 
those that were expected, and made, some expeditions against the 
neighbouring people. 

As Chirisophus did not return so soon as was expected, and 
provisions began to be wanting, it was resolved to proceed by land ; 
because there was not a sufficient number of ships to transport the 
whole army; and those which the precaution of Xenophon had pro- 
cured, were allotted to carry the women, the old and sick men, 
with all the unnecessary baggage. The army continued its march, 
and lay ten days at CerasQs,t where there was a general review of 
the troops, who were found to amount to 8,600 men, out of about 
10,000; the rest having died in the retreat, of their wounds, fa- 
tigues, or diseases. 

In the short time that the Greeks continued in these parts, seve- 
ral disputes arose, as well with the inhabitants of the country, as 
with some of the officers who were jealous of Xenophon 's authority, 
and endeavoured to render him odious to the army. But his pru- 
dence and moderation put a stop to those disorders ; having made 
the soldiers sensible, that their safety depended upon preserving 
union and a good understanding amongst themselves, and obedience 
to their generals. 

From Cerasus they went to Cotyora, which is not very remote 
from it. They there deliberated again upon the proper measures 

• Xenoph. 1. vi. 

t This city of Cerasus became famous for the cherry-trees which Lucullus first broPght 
tntn ItaU ami which front thence have been dispersed all ovai the western world. 
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for their return. The iphahitants of the country represented th» 
almost insuperable difliculties of going by land, from the defiles and 
rivers they had to pass, and offered to supply the Greeks with ships 
This seemed the best expedient, and the army embarked accord 
ingly. They arrived the next day at Synope, a city of Paphla 
gonia, and a colony of the Milesians. Chirisophus repaired thither 
with galleys, but without money, though the troopd expected to 
receive some. He assured them that the army should be paid aa 
soon as they were out of the Euxine sea; and that their retreat was 
universally celebrated, and the subject of the discourse and admi 
ration of all Greece. 

The soldiers, finding themselves near enough to Greece, desired 
to make some booty before they arrived there, and with that view 
resolved to nominate a general with full authority ; whereas, till 
then, all affairs were determined in the council of^^ war by the plu 
rality of voices. They cast their eyes upon Xenophon, and caused 
him to be desired to accept that office. He was not insensible to 
the honour of commanding in chief; but be foresaw the conse- 
quences, and desired time to consider. After having expressed his 
high sense of gratitude for an office so much^o his honour, he re- 
presented, that, to avoid jealousy and division, the success of affairs, 
and the interest of the army, seemed to require that they should 
choose a Lacedaemonian for their general, as the Spartan state at 
that time was actually mistress of Greece, and in consideration of 
that choice, would be better disposed to support them. This reason 
was not relished, and they objected, that they were far from in- 
tending to depend ser\-ilely upon Sparta, or to submit to regulate 
their enterprises by the pleasure or dislike of that state; and press- 
ed him a^ain to accept the command. He was then obliged to 
explain himself plainly, and without evasion ; and declared, that 
having consulted the gods by sacrifice upon the offer they made 
him, they had manifested their will by evident signs, from whence 
it appeared that they did not approve their choice. It was sur- 
prising to see the impression which the sole mention of the gods 
made upon the soldiers, otherwise very warm and tenacious ; and 
who besides are commonly little affected with the motives of reli- 
gion. Their great ardour abated immediately, and without making 
any reply, they proceeded to elect Chirisophus, though a Lacedae- 
montan, for their general. 

His authority was of no long continuance. Discord, as Xeno« 
phon had foreseen, arose amongst the troops, who were angry that 
their general prevented their plundering the Grecian cities throueli 
which they passed. This disturbance was principally excited by tne 
Peloponnesians, who composed one half of the army, and could not 
see Xenophon, an Athenian, in authority, without pain. Different 
measures were proposed ; but nothing being concluded, the troops 
divided themselves into three bodies, of which the Achaians and 
Arcadians, that is, the Peloponnesians, were the principal, amount 
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ing to 4^00 heavy-armed foot, with Lycon and Callimachafi fm 
their generals. Chirisophus commanded another party of about 
1)00 men, besides 700- light-armed infantry. Xcnophon hadtbe 
third, almost the same in number, of which 300 were light-anned 
soldiers, with about 40 horse, which were all the cavaJry of the 
army. The first bavins obtained ships from the people of Hera- 
clca,* to whom they had sent to demand them, set out before the 
rest to make some booty, and made a descent in the port of Calpe. 
Chirisophus, who was sick, marched by land ; but without quitting 
the coast. Xenophon landed at Heraclea,aud entered into the heart 
of the country. 

New divisions arose. The imprudence of the troops and their 
leaders had involved them in several difficulties, not without loss, 
from whence the address of 5Cenophon extricated them more than 
once. Beinff all reunited again, after various success, they arrived 
by land at Chrysopolis of Chalcedon, facing Byzantium, whither 
they repaired some days afler, having passed the small arm of the 
sea which separates the two continents. They were upon the 
point of plundering that rich and powerful city, to revenge a fraud 
and injury which had been done them, and from the hope of enrich- 
ing themselves once for all, when Xenophon made all possible haste 
thither. He admitted the justice of their revenge, but he made 
them sensible of the fatal consequences which would attend it. 
A/ler your plundering this citi/, and destroying the Lacedasmoniant 
established in it., you will he deemed the mortal enemies of their re- 
public^ and of all their allies. Athens^ my country ^ that had 400 
galleys at sea and in tlie arsenals^ when it took up arms agctinst them^ 
great sums of money in its treasury ^ a revenue of 1000 talents, and 
was in possession of all the isles of Greece, and of many cities in Eu- 
rope and Asia, of which this was one, has nevertheless been reduced 
to yield to their power, and submit to their sway. And can you kope^ 
who are but a handful of men, wipiout generals, provisions, allies, or 
any resource, either from Tissaphemes, who has betrayed you, or the 
king of Persia, Sohom you have attempted to dethrone ; can you hope^ 
I say, in such condition to make head against the Lacedcemonians-? 
Lei us demand satisfaction from the Byzantines, and not avenge 
their fault by a snuth greater of our own, which must draw upon 
us inevitable ruin. He was believed, and the affair accommo- 
dated. 

From thepce he led them to Salmydesea,f to serve Seuthen, 
prince of Thrace, who had betbre solicited him by his envoys, to 
bring troops to his aid, in order to his re-establishment in bis fa- 
ther's dominions, of which his enemies had deprived him He had 
made Xenophon great promises for himself and his troops , but 
when he had done him the service he wanted, he was so far from 
-keeping his word, that he did not give him the pay agreed upon. 

. • A city of Pontoji. f Xenopli. I. viL 
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Xenopfaon keenly reproached him with this breach of faith ; im 
uting his perfidy to his minister Heraclides, who thought to make 
[is court to his irtaster, by saving him a sum of money at the ex- 
p^^nse of justice, faith, and honesty ; qualities which ought to be 
do-arer than all others to a prince, as they contribute the most to hia^ 
reputation, as well as to the success of affairs, and the security of 
a state. But that treacherous minister, who looked upon honour, 
probity, and justice, as mere chimeras, and that there was nothing 
real but the possession of much money, thought only of enriching 
liimself by any mcand whatsoever, and robbed his master first with 
impunivy, and all his subjects aicmg with him. However^ continues 
Xenophon, every wise w*a», especially if vested with authorUy and ^ 
eammand, ought to regard justice^ probity, and the faith of engage^ 
merUs^asVie most precious treasure he can possess; and as an assured 
resource, and an infaliihle support in all the events that can happen* 
Heraclides was the more in the wrong for acting in this manner to- 
wards the troops, as he was a native of Greece, and not a Thra- 
cian ; but avarice had extinguished all sense of honour in him. 

Whilst the dispute between Seuthes and Xenophon was warmest, 
Charminus and Polynices arrived as ambassadors from Lacediemon, 
and brought advice, that the republic had declared war against 
Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus ; that Thimbron had alreacfy em- 
barked with troops, and promised a darick a month to every sol- 
dier, two to each officer, and four to the colonels, who should en- 
gage in the service. Xenophon accepted the offer; and having 
obtained from Seuthes, bv the mediation of the ambassadors, part 
of the pay due to him, he went by sea to Lampsacus with the 
army, which amounted at that time to almost 6000 men. Fronii 
thence he advanced to Pergamus, a city in the Troad. Having 
met near Parthenia, where ended the' expedition of the Greeks, a 
great nobleman returning into Persia, he took him, his wife and 
children, with al2 his equipage, and by that means found himself in 
a condition to bestow great largesses upon the soldiers, and to 
make them a satisfactory amends for all the losses they had sus- 
tained. 'Phimbron at length arrived, who took upon him the com- 
•nand of the troops, and having joined them with ms own, marched 
against Tissaphernes and FharnabazUs. 

Such was the event of Cyrus's expedition. Xenophon reckons,* 
from the first setting out of that prince's army from the city of 
Ephesus to their arrivid where the battle was fought, 530 para- 
eangas or loagues, and ninety-three days' march ;f and in their 
return from the place of battle to Cotyora, a city upon thfe coast 
of the Euxine or Black sea, 620 parasangas or leagues, and 1^22 
days' march. And adding both together, he says, the way, going 
and coming, was 1155 parasangas or leagues,^ and 215 days 

* ♦ Xeaopli. de Exped. Cyr. 1. u. p. 276. t Ibid. I. v. p. 355. 

I i add, JI«A which aro left out ia the text, to make the total a^reo with Cha two parte. 
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march ;* and that the whole time the army took to perfonn (hat 
journey, including the days of rest, was fifteen months. 

It appears by thi^ calculation, that the army of Cyrus marched 
daily, one day with another, almost six para&angas or leagues, in 
going,f and only five in their return. It was natural, that Cyrus, 
who desired to surprise his brother, should use all possible diligence 
for that purpose. 

This retreat of the 10,000 Greeks has always passed amongst 
judges in the art of war, as I have already observed, for a perfect 
model in its kind, which has never had a paraUei. Indeed, no en- 
terprise could be formed with more valour and bravery, nor con- 
^ducted with more prudence, nor executed with more success. Ten 
thousand men, five or six hundred leagues from their own country^ 
*Vho had lost their generals and best officers, and find themselves 
in the heart of the enemy's vast empire, undertake^ in the sight of 
a victorious and numerous army, with the king at the head of it, 
to retire through the scat of his empire, and in a manner from the 
gates of his palace, and to traverse a vast extent of unknown 
countries, almost all in arms against them, without being dismayed 
by the prospect of the innumerable obstacles and dangers to which 
they were every moment exposed ; the passage of rivers, of moun- 
tains, and defiles; open attacks, or secret ambuscades from the 
people upon their route; famine, almost inevitable in vast and 
desert regions ; and above all, the treachery they had to fear from 
the troops, who seemed to be employed in escorting them, but in 
reality had orders to destroy them. For Artaxerxes, who was 
sensible how much the return of those Greeks into their country 
would cover him with disgrace, and discredit the majesty of the 
empire in the opinion of all nations, had left nothing undone t>> 
prevent it ; and he desired their destruction, says Plutarch, more 
passionately than to conquer Cyrus himself, or to preserve his do- 
minions. Those 10,000 men, however, notwithstanding so many 
obstacles, carried their point, and arrived, through a thousand dan- 
gers, victorious and triumphant in'their own country. Antony, long 
after ,t when pursued by the Parthians, almost in the sam# country^ 
finding tumself in like danger, cried out in admiration of theif in* 
^ vincible valour, Oh the retreat of the ten thousand! 

' • Xenoph. 1. rii. p. 427. 

t The parasanga is a road measure peculiar tothePersianB^aod coBsists of thirty stadkk 
The stadium is a Grecian measure, and contains, according to the most received opinion, 
135 geometrical paces; twenty of which, in consequence, are required to the cemmcn 
French league, which consists of 35U0 paces. And this has boeu my rule |tiiherto,acoon^ 
ing to which the paraaanga is a league and a half. 

But I observe here a great difficulty. According to this calculation we should find, tha 
ordinary days* marches of Cyrus, with an army of more than 100,000 men, wo«ld have 
been, one day with another, nine leagues, during so long a time, which, according to th» 
judge* in military affairs, is absolutely impossible. This is what has determined me t« 
compute the parasanga at no more than a league. Several authors have remarked, and 
indeed it is not to be doubted, that the stadium, and all the other Toa'l measures of tha 
aacienu, have differed widely according to ^ea and places, as they still do amonf ua. 

t Plut. in Anton, p. 937. A ^t/^loi. 
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And it was the good success of this famous retreat, which filled 
the people of Greece with contempt for Artaxerxes, by demon- 
strating to them, that gold, silver, luxury, voluptuousness, and a 
numerous seraglio of women, were the sole merit of the Great 
King ; but that, as to the rest, his opulence and all his boasted 
power were only pride and vain ostentation. It was this prejudice, 
nacre universal than ever in Greece after this celebl-ated expedi- 
tion, that gave birth to those bold enterprises of the Greeks, of 
which we shall soon treat, that made Artaxerxes tremble upon his 
throne, and brought the Persian empire to the very brink of de 
struction. 

SECTION VII. 

Coueqmences of Cyruses death in the court of Artaxerxei. Craelty and jealousy of 
ParysatU. Statira poisoned. 

I return to what passed after the battle of Cunaxa, in the court 
of Artaxerxes,* As he believed that he had killed Cyrus with liis 
own hand, and Rooked upon that action as the most glorious of his 
Lfe, he desired that all the world should think the same ; >as it was 
wounding him in the most tender part, to dispute that honour, or 
■ endeavour to share it, with him. The Carian soldier, whom wo 
mentioned before, not contented with the great presents the king 
had mj^de him upon a different pretext, perpetually declared to afl 
that would hear him, that none but himself had killed Cyrus, and 
tliat the king diu him great injustice in depriving him of the glory 
dae to him. The prince, upon being mformed of that insolence, 
conceived a jealousy equally base andcruel, and had the weakness 
to cause him to be delivered to Pary satis, who had sworn the de- 
struction of all those that had any share in the death of her son. 
Animated by a barbarous spirit of vengeance, she commanded the 
executioners to take that unfortunate wretch, and- to make him 
suffer the most exquisite tortures during ten days ; then after they 
had torn out his eyes, to pour melted brass into his ears, till he ex 
pired in that cruel agony ; which was accordingly executed. 

Mithridates, also, having boasted in an entertainment where he 
had heated his brain with wine, that it was he who gave Cyrus his 
mortal wound, paid very dear for that absurd and imprudent vanity. 
He was condemned to suffer the punishment of the trough3,f one 
of the most cruel that was ever invented, and after having lan^ 
guished in torment seventeen days, died at last in exquisite misery. 

There only remained, for the final execution of Parysatis's pro- 
ject, and fully to satiate her vengeance, the punishment of the 
king's eunuch Mesabates, who, by his master's order, had cut off the 
bead and hand of Cyrus. But as there was nothing to take hold 
of in his condiict, Parysatis laid this snare for him.- She was a 



* PluL in Artaz. p. 1018—1021. 

\ Sot the descripUoQ of thu tortore) ai beforo 
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woman €€ great addrcM, bad abunf^vtce of wit, and excelled in 
playing at a certain game with dice. After thenar, ehe had been 
reconciled with the king, played oflen with him, was of all his par- 
ties, had an unbounded complaisance for him, and far from contra- 
dicting him in any thing, anticipated bis desires, did not blush at 
indulgmfir his passions, and even at supplying him with the means 
of gratifying them. .But she ^ook especial care never to loss 
sight of tim, and to leave Statira as little alone with him as she 
could, desiring to gain an absolute ascendant over her son. 

One day seeiufir the king entirely unemployed, and with bo 
thoughts but of diverting himself, she proposed playing at dice 
with him for 1000 daricks,* to which he readily consented. She 
suffered him to win, and paid down the money. But affecting re- 

fret and vexation, she pressed him to begin again, and to play with 
er for a eunuch. The king, who suspected nothing, complied, and 
they a^eed to except five of the favourite eunuchs on each side, 
that the winner should take their choice out of the rest, and the 
loser be bound to deliver him. Having made these conditions, they 
Bat down to play. The queen was all attention to the game, and 
made use of all her skill and address m it ; besides which the dice 
favoured her. She won, and chose Mesabates, for he was not one 
of those that had been excepted. As soon as she got him into her 
hands, before the king could have the least suspicion of the revenge 
^e meditated, she delivered him to the executioners, and she com* 
manded them to flay him alfve, to lay him afterguards upon three 
cross bars,f and to stretch his -skin before his eyes upon stakes 
prepared for that purpose; which was performed accordingly. 
When the king knew this, he was very sorry for it, and violently 
angry with his mother. But without giving herself any farther 
trouble about it, she told him with a smile, and in a jesting way, 
Really, you are a great loser^ and must be highly in the rights to be 
90 much out of humour for a decrepit wretch of a eunuch^ when I^who 
lost 1 000 good daricks, and paid them down upon the spot, donH say a 
word, and am satisfied. 

All these cruelties seem to have been only essays and prepara- 
tions for a greater crime which ^arysatis meditated. She had long 
retained in her heart a violent hatred for queen Statira, marks cf 
which she had suffered to escape her upon many occasions. She 
perceived plainly, that her influence with the kins her son, was 
only the effect of his respect and consideration for her as his mo- 
ther; whereas that for Statira was founded in love and confidence, 
which rendered that influence much more secure. Of what is not 
the jealousy of an ambitious woman capable I She resolved to rid 
herself, whatever it cost her, of so formidable a rival. 

For the more certain attainment of her ends, she feigned a recon- 
ciliation with her daughter-in-law, and treated her witli all the ex- 

• The darick was worth ten Httm. 

1 Fiutiucb«xplaui«UiUcurcuiD«taneeDofarth«r. 
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tenor marks of sincere friendship and real confidence. The two 
queens, appearing therefore to have forgotten their former suspi- 
cions and quarrels, lived upon good terms together, saw one an- 
other as before, and ate at each other's apartments. But as both of 
them well knew what reliance was to be placed upon the friend- 
diips and caresses of the court* especially amongst the women, they 
were neither of them the dupe of the other ; and as the same fears 
always subsisted, they kept upon their guard, and never ate bat of 
the same dishes and pieces. Could one believe it possible to de- 
ceive so attentive and cautious a vigilance f Parysatis one dav, 
when her daughter-in-law was at tame with her, took an extremely 
exquisite bird that had been served up, cut it in two parts, gave 
one half to Statira, and ate^^the other herself. Statira soon after 
w£ i^eized with sharp pains, and having quitted the table, died in 
I he most horrible convulsions, not without inspiring the king with 
(he most vident suspicions of his mother, of whose cruelty, and im- 

Iilacable and revengeful spirit, he was sufficiently sensible before, 
le made the strictest inquiry hito the crime. All his mother's of- 
ficers and domestics were seized and put to the torture ; when 
Gygis, one of Parysatis's women, and the coriidant of all her se- 
crets, confessed the whole. She had caused one side of a knife to 
be rubbed with poison, so that Parysatis, having cut the bird in two, 
put the sound part into her own mouth directly, and gave Statira 
the othor that was poisoned. Gygis was put to death afler the 
manner that the Persians punished poisoners, which is thus : They 
lay their heads upon a great and very broad stone, and beat upon 
it with another until they are' entirely crushed, and have no remains 
of their former figure. As for Parysatis, the king contented him- 
self with confining her to Babylon, whither she demanded to retire, 
and told her, that he would never set his foot within it whilst Bhe 
was there. 



CHAPTER III. 

Sect. I. The C^edan eitiei of Ionia iinplore aid of the Lacedcmonianr Bfaimt Art»- 
zerzef. Rare prudence of a lady continued in her buaband's government aAer hia death. 
Atdsilans elected kinf of Sparta. His character. 

The cities of Ionia,* that had followed the party of Cyrus, appre- 
hending the resentment of Tissaphemes, had applied to the Lace- 
dtemonians as the deliverers of Greece, requesting that they would 
support them in the possession of the liberty they Enjoyed, and pre- 
vent their country from being ravaged. We have already said 
that Thimbron was sent thither, to whose troops Xenophon had 
A. M.seos. joined his, after their return from Persia. Thimbron 
AnL J.a 390. ^as soon recalled upon some discontent, and had for 

^ • Xi^aeph. Hirt. GrtBc L iii. ^ 419-487. 
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]ii8 sacceflBor Dcrcyllidas, Burnamed Sisyphus, from his industry m 
finding resources, and hLs ability in inventing machines of war. 
He took upon him the command of the army at Ephesus. When 
he arrived there, he was apprised, that there was a dispute between 
the two satraps, who commanded in the country. 

The provinces of the Persian moparchy, of which several, situate 
at tho extremity of the empire, required too much application to be 
governed inmiedtately by the prince, were confided to the care of 
the great lords commonly called satraps. They had each of them 
in their government an almost sovereign authority, and were, pro- 
perly speaking, not unlike the viceroys we see in our days in some 
neighbouring states. They were supplied with a number of troops 
suflicient for the defence of the country. They appointed all officers, 
disposed of the governments of cities, and were charged with lev^ 
in^ and remitting the tributes to the prince. They had power to 
raise troops, to treat with neighbouring states, and even with the 
generals of the enemy ; in a word, to do every thing nect«sary to 
maintain good order and tranquillity in their governments. They 
were independent of one another i and though they served the same 
master, and it was their duty to concur to the same ends, neverthe 
less, each being more interested in the particular advantage of 
his own proyince than in the general good of the empire, they 
often difibrtd amongst themselves, formed opposite designs, refused 
aid to their colleagues m necessity, and sometimes even acted en- 
tirely agamst them. The remoteness of the court, and the absence 
of the prince, gave room for these dissensions ; and perhaps a secret 
policy contributed to keep them up, to 'elude or prevent conspira- 
cies, which too good an understanding amongst the governors 
might have excited. 

Dercyllidas having heard, therefore, that Tissaphernes and Phar- 
nabazus were at variance, made a truce with the former, that he 
might not have them both upon his hands at the same time, entered 
Phamabazus's province, and advanred as far as JSolia. 

Zenis, the Dardanian, had governed that province under that 
satrap's authority ; and as afler his death it was to have been given 
to another. Mania, his widow, went to Pharnabazus with troops 
and presents, and told him, that having been the wife oAi man who 
had rendered him great services, she desired him not to deprive her of 
her husband's reward ; that she would serve him with the same 
zeal and fidehty ; and that, if she failed in either, he was always at 
liberty to take her government from her. She was continued in it 
by this means, and acquitted herself with all the judgment and 
ability that could have been expected from the most consummate 
master in the art of ruling. To the ordinary tributes which her hus- 
band had paid, she added presents of extraordinary magnificence; 
and when Pharnabazus came into her province, she entertamed him 
more splendidly than any of tho other governors. She was not 
contented with the conservation of the cities committed to her 
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care, she made new conquests, and took Larissa,* Amaxita, and 
Colona. 

Hence we may observe, that prudence, good sense, and courage, 
are of all sexes. She was present in all expeditions in a chariot, 
and in person decreed rewards and punishments. None of the 
neighbouring provinces had a finer army than hers, in which she 
had a great number of Greek soldiers in hor pay. She even at- 
tended Pharnabazus in all his enterprises, and was of no common 
support to hiln. So that the satrap, who knew all the value of so 
extraordinary a merit, did more honour to this lady than to all •the 
other governors. He even admitted her into his council, and 
treated her with such a distinction as might have excited jealousy, 
if the modesty and affability of that lady had not prevented bad 
effects, by throwing in a manner a veil over all her perfections, 
which iioftened then: lustre, and let them only occasionally appear 
as objects of admiration. 

She had no enemies but in her own family. ^Midias, her son-in- 
law, stung with the reproach oj suffering' a woman, to command in 
his place, and abusing the entire confidence she reposed m him, 
which gave him access to her at all times, strangled her vrith her 
Bon. Afler her death, he seized two fortresses, wherein she had 
secured her treasures ; the other cities declared against him. He 
Old not long enjoy the fruits of his crime. DercySidas happily ar- 
rived at thw juncture. All the fortresses of ^olia, either volun- 
tarily or by force, surrendered to him, and Midias was deprived of 
the possessions he had so unjustly acquired. The Lacedsemonian 
general having granted Pharnabazus a truce, took up his winter- 
quarters in Bithynia, to avoid being Chargeable to his allies. 
A. M. 3606. The next year,f being continued in the command, he 

Ant. J. c. 398. crossed over into Thrace, and arrived in the Chersone- 
sus. He knew that the deputies of the counti^ had been at Sparta, to 
represent the necessity of fortifying the isthmus with a good wall, 
against the frequent incursions of the Barbarians, which prevented 
the cultivation of the lands. Having measured the space, which 
is more than a league in breadth, he distributed the work among 
the soldiers, and the wall was finished in the autumn of the same 
year. Within this space were enclosed eleven cities, several ports, 
a great number of arable lands, anci plantations, with pastures of 
all kinds. Tjie work being finished, he returned into Asia, where 
he reviewed the cities, and found them ajil in good condition. 

Conon the Athenian,! after losing the battle of ^Egospotamos, 
having condemned himself to a voluntary banishment, continued 
in the isle of Cyprus, with king Evagoras, not only for the safety 
of his person, but also in expectation of a change of affairs ; like 
one, says Plutarch, who waits the return of the tide before ho 
embarks. He had ' always in view the re-establishment of the 

♦ Prom the Mygiana and Pisidians. t Xenopb. p. 487, 488. % Plut la 

Art«x. p. 1021. 
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Athenian jsower, to which his defeat had given a mortal wouitd ; 
and full or fidelity and zeal for his country, though little favourable 
to him, perpetually meditated the means of raising it from its ruins, 
and restoring it to its ancient splendour. 

This Athenian general, knowing that, in order to succeed in his 
▼lews, he had occasion for a powerful support, wrote to Artaxerxes 
to explain his projects to him, and ordered the person who carried 
his letter to apply to Ctesias, who would give it into the king's own 
hands. It was accordingly delivered to that physician, who, it id 
■aid, though he did not approve the contents of it, aUded to what 
Conon had written, thai he desired the king toould send Ciesias to 
him, being a person very capable ff doing him service, especially in 
wMritime affairs, Pbarnabazus,"' in concert with Conon, was gone 
to court to complain against the conduct of Tissaphernes, as too 
avowedly in favour of the Lacedtemonians. At thenirgent solici- 
tations of Pharnabazus, the king ordered 500 talentsf to be paid to 
him for the equipment of a fleet, with instructions to give Conon 
the CO iimand of it. He sent Ctesias into Greece, who, afler having 
visited Cnidos, his native country, went to iSparta. 

This Ctesias had at first been in the service of CyruB,| whom he 
had followed in his expedition. He was taken prisoner in the 
battle wherein Cyrus was killed, and was made use of to dress the 
irounds Artaxeixes had received, of which he acquitted himself se 
well, that the king retained him in his service, and made him his first 
physician. He passed several years in his service in that quality. 
Whilst he was there, the Greeks, in all their business at the courts 
applied themselves to him ; as Conon did on the present occasion. 
Ilis long residence in Persia, and at the court, had given him the 
necessary time and means for his information in the history of the 
country, which he wrote in three-and-twenty books. The first six 
contained the history of the Assyrians and Babylonians, from NinuB 
and Semiramis, down to Cyrus. The other seventeen treated of 
the Persian affairs from the beginning of Cyrus's reign to the thircl 
year of the 95th Olympiad, which agrees with the 398th year before 
Jesus Christ. He wrote also a history of India. Photius has 
given us several extracts of both these histories, and these extracts 
are all that remain of the works of Ctesias. He oflen contradicts 
Herodotus, and differs someti'^es also from Xenophon. He was 
not much esteemed by the ancients, who speak of him as of a very 
vain man, whose, veracity is not to be relied x)n, and who has in 
sorted fables, and sometimes even ties, in his history. 
A. M. 3607. Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus,} though secretly 

Anu J. c. 397. each other's enemies, had upon the king's orders united 
their troops, to oppose the enterprises of Dercylhdas, who had 

* Diod. 1. x\y. p. 307. Justin. 1. ti. e. 1. f 500,000 crownii, or alK>ut 113.0001, 

sterling. ' % Strab. I. xiv. p. 656. Plut. In Artax. p. 1014—1017—1020. t>ied. . xiv 
p- 273. ArisL de Hist. Anim. I. viij. c. 38. FboU Cod. hSLil> % Xeaoph. UiaU Giaa^ 

IT iii. p. 489, 490. Diod. i. xiv. p. 367. 
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iwched into Caria. They had redaced him to post himself so 
disadvantagcously, that he must inevitably have perished, had they 
charged him immediately, without giving him time to look about 
him. Phamabazus was of this opinion ; but Tissaphernes, dread- 
ing the valour of the Greeks who had followed Cyrus, wliich he 
had experienced, and whom he conceived all the others resembled, 
proposed an interview, which vwos accepted. DercyUidas having 
d( manded, that the Grecian cities shoulu continue free, and Tissa- 
phernes, that the army and generals of Lacedtemon should retire 
they made a truce, till the answers of their respective masters 
should be known. 

Whilst these things were passing in Asia,* the LacedsDmonians 
resolved to chastise the indolence of the people of Elis, who, not 
content with having entered into an alliance with their enemies in 
the Peloponnesian war, prevented their disputing the prizes in the 
Olympic games. Upon pretence of the non-payment of a fine by 
Spayta, they had insulted one of their citizens duruiff the games, 
iind hindered Agis from sacrificing in the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius. That king was charged with this expedition, which did not 
terminate till the third year after. He could have taken their city 
Olympia, which had no works, but contented himself with plunder- 
ing the suburbs, and the places for the exercises, which were very 
fine. They demanded peace, which was granted, and were suf- 
fered to retain the superintendehcy of the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius, to which they had not much rig^ht, but were more worthy of 
that honour than those who disputed it with them. 

Agis on his return fell sick,f and died upon arriving at Sparta. 
Almost divine honours were paid to his memory ; and after the 
expiration of some days, according to custom, Leotychides and 
Agcsilaus, one the son and the other the brother of the deceased, 
disputed the crown. The latter maintained, that his competitor was 
not the son of Agis, and supported his assertion by the confession 
of tlie queen herself, who knew best, and who had often^ as wcU as 
her husband, acknowledged as much. In fact, there was a cur- 
rent report, that she had him by AlcibiadeSjf as has been related 
' in its place, and that the Athenian general had corrupted her by a 
present of 1000 daricks.f Agis pro ested the contrary at his death. 
Leotychides having thrown himself at his feet all bathed in tears, 
he could not refuse the favour he implored of him, and owned him 
for his son before all that were present. , 

Most of the Spftftans, charmed with the virtue and great merit 
of Agesilaus, acd deeming it an extraordinary advantage to have a 
person for their king, who had been educated among them, and had 
passed like them through all the rigour of the Spartan education, 
supported him with their whole power. An ancient oracle, that 
advised Sparta to beware of a lame "^eigny was urged against him. 

* Xcnoph. Hist. Grspe. 1. iii. p. 493. f Xenopb. p. 493. Plut. iu Lye. p. 449. la 

Afioul. p. Wl, X AtluA. 1. xiL p. 534. ^1000 pistoloo. 
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Lysander only made a jest of it, and turned its sense i^ahist Leo* 
tychides hinjielf ; endeavouring to prove, that as a bastard, he was 
^he lame king whom the oracle intended to caution them against. 
Agesilaus, as well by his own great qualities as tiie powerful sup- 
port of Lysander, carried it against his nephew, and was declared 
king. 

As by the laws the kingdom had devolved to Agis, his brother 
Agesilaus, who seemed to be destined to pass his life as a priv;«te 
person, had been educated like other children in the Spartan dis- 
cipline, which as to the mode of life was very rough, and full of 
laborious exercise, but taught youth obedience perfectly well.* 
The law dispensed with this education only to such children as 
were designed for the throne. Agesilaus therefore had this pecu- 
liar advantage, that he did not arrive at commanding, till he had 
first learned perfectly well how to obey. From thence it was, that 
of all the kings of Sparta, he best knew how to make his subjects 
love and esteem him,f because that prince, to the great qualities 
with which nature had endowed him for command and sovereignty, 
had united by his education the advantage of being humane and 
popular. 

It is surprising that Sparta, a city so renowned in point of educa- 
tion and policy, should have conceived it proper to abate any thing 
of its severity and discipline in favour of the princes who were to 
reign ; they having most need of being early habituated to the 
yoke of obedience, in order to their bemg the better qualified to 
command. 

Plutarch| observes, that from his infancy Agesilaus was remark- 
able for uniting qualities in himself, which are generally incompati- 
ble ; a vivacity of temper, a vehemence, a resolution invincible 
in appearance, an ardent passion for being first and surpassing all 
others, with a gentleness, submission, and docility that complied at 
a single word, and made him infinitely sensible of the slightp< re- 
primand, so that every thing might be obtained of him from moiivea 
of honour, but nothing by fear or violence. 

He was lame, but that defect was covered by tne gracefulness 
of his person, and still more by the gaiety with which he supported 
and ralhed it first himself It^u^ay even be said, that this infirmity 
of his body set his valour and passion for glory in a stronger light: 
there being no labour nor enterprise, however difficult, that he 
would refuse upon account of that inconvenience. 

Praise,) without any air of truth and sincerity, was so far from 

♦ Hence it wa8,lhat the poet Simonides called Sparta the tamer of m«i, ^A/ueia-lu^ 
^gOTOV, as that of tlie Grecian cities wliicli rendered its inhabitants by ^od imbits tha 
most active and vigurous, and at the same time the most obedient to the laws, or Any: 
lie /udxtTTA //a Twr *bZ.9 ToDc iroKtTAC TOIf |rC/A6K VuBofAhoUC »«! X*t^oi' 

ihfxiriiLQi xAi <ftKa},b^t»'rou % in AgeaU. 506. $ Plut. in MoraL p. 55. 
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piv»ng him pleasure, that ir offended him, and was nevei received 
by him as such, but when it came from tlie mouths of those, who 
upon other occasions had represented his failings to him with 
freedom. He would never suffer his picture to be drawn during 
his life, and even when dying, expressly forbade any image to be 
made of him, either in colours or reliev6. His reason was,* that 
his great actions, if he had done any, would supply the place of 
monuments ; without which, all the statues in the world would dp 
him no manner of honour. We only Itnow, that he was of small 
stature, which the Spartans did not like in their kings ; and Theo- 
phrastus affirms, that the Ephori laid a fine upon their king Archi- 
damus, the father of him we speak of, for having espoused a very 
-ittle woman: For^ said they,*^e7/ give us puppets instead of kings, \ 

It has been remarked,^ that Agesilaus, in his way of living with 
the Spartans, behaved better with regard to his -enemies than his 
friends ; for he never did the least wrong to the former, and often 
violated justice in favour of the latter. He would have j^een 
ashamed not to have honoured and rewarded his enemies, when 
their actions deserved it; and was not able to reprove his frienda 
when they committed faults. He would even support them when 
they were in the wrong,^ and upon such occasions looked upon zeal 
for justice as a vain pretence to cover the refusal of serving them. 
And in proof of this, a short letter is cited, written by him to a 
judge in recommendation of a friend ; the words are : If J>/lcias b€ 
not guilty y acquit him for his innocence ; if he 6c, acquit him for my 
9ake ; tut however it 6e, acquit him. 

It is understanding the rights and privileges of friendship very 
ill, to be capable of rendering it in this manner the accomplice of 
cnmes, and the protectress of bad actions. The fundamental law 
of friendship, says Cicero, is never to ask of, or grant any thing to 
friends that is not consistent with justice and honour. Jloec prima 
lex in amicitid sanciatur ; ut neque rogemusres turpes, nee faciamus 
rcgati.\\ 

y\gesilaus was not so delicate in this point, at least in the begin- 
ning, and omitted no occasion of gratifying his friends, and even 
his enemies. By this officious and obliging conduct, supported 
by his extraordinary merit, he acquired great credit, and almost ab- 
solute power in the city, which ran so high as to render him sus- 
pected by his country. The Ephori, to prevent its effects, and give 
a check to his ambition, laid a rine upon him ; alleging as their sole 
reason,1f that he attached the hearts of the citizens to himself 
alone, which were the right of the republic, and ought not to be 
possessed but in common. 

When he was declared king, he was put in possession of the whole 

* PlHt. in Moral, p. 191. 

^ Oif yag fixa-t^h, tpaa-etv, a/Ujuif, iXKa RuTthtUldL yniM-lU 

^ l-]ut.inAge:<iI. p 508. ^^ Ibid. (303. || De amicit. n. 40. 
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estate of his brother A;rig, of which Lcotychidcs was deprived as a 
bastard. But seeing the relations of that prince, on the side of hie 
mother Lampito, were all very poor, though persons of much worth, 
he divided the whole inheritance with them, and by that act of 
generosity acquired great reputation, arid the good will of all the 
world, instead of the envy and hatred which he might have drawn 
upon himself by the inheritance. These sort of sacrifices are glo- 
rious, though rare, and can never be sufficiently esteemed. 

Never was king of Sparta so powerful as Agesilaus ; and it was 
only, as Xenophon says, by obeying his country in every thing, that 
he acquired so great an authority ; which seems a kind of paradox 
thus explained by Plutarch. The greatest power was vested at 
that time in the Ephori and senate. The office of the Ephori sub- 
sisted only one year ; they were instituted to limit the too great 
power of the kings, and to serve as a barrier against it, as we havo 
observed elsewhere. For this reason the kings of Sparta, from 
their earliest establishment, had always retained a kind of heredi- 
tary aversion for them, and continually opposed their measures 
Agesilaus, took a quite contrary method. Instead of being per- 
petually at war with them, and clashing upon all occasions with their 
measures, he made it his business to cultivate their good opinion, 
treated them always with the utmost deference and regard, never 
entered upon the least enterprise, without having first communi 
cated it to them, and upon their summons quitted every thing, and 
repaired to the senate with the utmost promptitude and resignation. 
Whenever he set upon his throne to administer justice, if the 
Ephori entered, he never failed to rise up to do them honour. By 
all these instances of respect, he seemed to add new dignity to 
their office, whilst in reality he augmented his own power, without 
its being observed, and added to 3ie sovereignty a grandeur by so 
much'the more solid and permanent, as it was tlie effect of the peo- 
ple's good will and esteem for him. The greatest of the Roman em- 
perors, as Augustus, Trajan, and Marcus Antonius, were convinced, 
that the utmost a prince could do to honour and exalt the dignity 
of the principal magistrates, was only adding to his own power, and 
strengthening his authority, which neither should, nor can be 
founded in any thing buj justice. 

Such was Agesilaus, of whom much will be said hereafter, and 
whose character it was therefore necessary to develope. 

SECTION II. 

Agcnlaus sots out for Asia. Lysander falls oat with him, and retams to Sparta. His 
ambitious designs to alter the succession to the throne. 

A. M.36oe. Agesilaus had scarce ascended the throne,* when 

Ant. J. c. 306. accounts came from Asia that the kin^of Persia was 

* Xonoph..Hi8t Grec. I. iii. p. 495, 496. Id. do Agiail. p. 653. PluU in Ageiil. p. 506 
and la Lysaud. ^. 446. 
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fittjng out a great fleet in PhoBnicia, with intent to depriTC the 
Lacedsemonians of the empire of the sea. Conon's fetters, second- 
ed by the remonstrances of Phamabazus, who had in concert re- 
presented to Artaxerxes the power of Sparta as formidable, had made 
a strong impression upon that prince. From that time he had it 
^eriously in his thoughts to humble that pr^ud republic, by raising 
up its rival, and by that means re-establishing the ancient balance 
between them, which could alone assure his safety, by keeping 
them perpetually employed against ench other, and yiereby pre- 
vented from uniting their forces against him. 

Ijysander, who desired to be sent into Asia, in order to re-estab- 
lish his creatures and friends m the government of the cities, from 
which Sparta had removed them, strongly inclined Agesilaus to 
take upon himseH* the charge of the war, and to anticipate the Bar- 
barian king, by attacking him at a great distance from Greece, be- 
fore he should have finished his preparations. The republic having 
made this proposal to him, be could not refuse it, and charged him- 
self with the expedition against Artaxerxes, upon condition that thirty 
Spartan captains should be granted him, to assist him and compose his 
council, with 2000 new citizens to be chosen out of the helots who 
had been lately made freemen, and 600 troops of the allies, which 
was immediately resolved. Lysander was placed at the head of the 
thirty Spartans,'not only on account of his great reputation, and 
the authority he had acquired, but for the particular friendship be- 
tween him and Agesilaus, who was indebted to him for the throne, 
as well as for the honour which had been lately conferred upon him 
of being elected generalissimo. 

The glorious return of the Greeks who had followed Cyrus,whom 
the whole power of Persia had not been able to prevent from re- 
treating into their own country, had inspired all Greece with a 
wonderful confidence in her own strength, and a supreme contempt 
for the Barbarians. In this disposition of the public mind, the 
LacedaBmonians conceived it ^yould be a reproach to them, not to 
take advantage of so favourable a conj-mcturc for delivering the 
Greeks in Asia from their subjection to those Barbarians, and for 
putting an end to the outrages and violences with which they, were 
continually oppressing them. They had ahready attempted this by 
their generals Thimbron andDercyllidas; but all their endeavours 
having hitherto proved ineff*ectual, they referred the conduct of thia 
war to the care of Agesilaus. He promised them either to conclude 
a glorious peace with the Persians, or to employ them so eff^ectu- 
ally, as should leave them neither leisure nor inclination to carry 
the war into Greece. The king had great views, and thought of 
no less than attacking Artaxerxes in Persia itself. 

When he arrived at Ephesus,* Tissaphernes sent to demand 
what reason had induced him to come into Asia, and why he hatf 

* Xeaoph. p. 496 & QSSL 
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taken up anns. lie replied, that he came to aid the Greeks who 
uihabitcd there, and to re-establish them in their ancient liberty. 
The satrap, who was not yet prepared, made use^ of art in the 
place of force, and assured him that his master would give the 
Grecian cities of Asia their liberty, provided he committea no acts 
of hostility till the return of the couriers. Agesilaus Agreed, and the 
truce was sworn to on both sides. Tissaphernes, who laid no 
great stress upon an oath, took advantage of this delay to assemble 
troops on aU sides. The Lacedeemonian general was apprised of 
it, but however kept his word ; being convinced, that in affairs of 
state the breach of faith can have but a very short and pre- 
carious success ; whereas a reputation established upon inviolablo 
fidelity in the observance of engagements, which even the perfidy 
of other contracting parties has not power to alter, will establish a 
credit and confidence equally useful and glorious. In fact, Xeno- 
phon remarks, that this religious observation of treaties gained him 
the universal esteem and opinion of the cities ; whilst the contrary 
conduct of Tissaphernes entirely lost him their favour. 
A. M. 3609. Agesilaus made use of this interval in acquiring an 

Ant. J. c. 385. exact knowledge of the state of the cities, and in 
making suitable regulations. He found great disorder every where, 
tiieir government being neither democratical, as under the Athe 
nians, nor aristocratical, as Lysauder had established it. The peo 
pie of the country had had no communication with Agesilaus,* nor 
had ever known him ; for which reason they made no court to him, 
conceiving, that he had the title of general for form sake only, and 
that the whole power was really vested, in Lysander. As no 
governor had ever done so much good to his friends or hurt to his 
enemies, it is not wonderful that he was so much beloved by the 
one and feared by the other. All therefore were, eager to pay their 
homage to him, were every day in crowds at his door, and made 
his train very numerous when he went abroad ; whilst Agesilaus 
remained almost alone. 8uch a conduct could not fail of offend- 
ing a general and king ex'remely sensible and delicate in what re- 
garded his authority, though otherwise not jealous of an|JBne's 
merit, but, on the contrary, much inclined to distinguish it wun his 
favour. He did not dissemble his disgust. He no longer paid re- 

fard to Lysander's recommendations, and ceased to employ him 
imself. Lysander presently perceived this alteration 'toward-s 
him. He discontinued his applications for his friends to the king, 
desired them not to visit him any more, nor attach themselves to 
him, but to address tliemselves directly to the king, to cultivate the 
favour of those who in the present times had power to serve and 
advance their creatures. The greatest part of them gave over im- 
portuning .him with their affairs, but did not cease to pay their 
court to him. On the contrary, they were only more assiduous than 

* riut. in A^U. p 599, GOO In Lyiand. p. 448, 447. 
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ever about his person, attended him in throngs when be took the 
air abroad, and regularly assisted at all his exercises. Lysander, 
naturally vain, and long accustomed to the homage and submission 
that attended on absolute power, did not take sufficient care to re- 
move the huBj crowd frim his person, that continually made theii 
addresses to him with more application than ever. 

This ridiculous affectation of authority and grandeur grew still 
more and more offensive to Agesilaus, and seemed as if intended 
to insult him. He resented it so highly, that having given the most 
considerable commands and best governments to private officers, 
I he appointed Lysander commissary of the stores, and distributor 
of provisions ; and afterwards, to insult and deride the lonians, 
he told them, that they might now go and consult his master' 
butcher. 

Lysander then thought it incumbent upon him to speak, and to come 
to an explanation with him. Their conversation was brief and laco- 
nic. Certainly, my lord, said Lysander, you very well know how to 
depress your friends, — Yes, when they would set themselves above me ; 
hut when they study to exalt my dignity, I know also how to let them 
share it, — But perhaps, my lord, replied Lysander, i have been in- 
jured by false reports, and things I never did have been imputed to 
- me, Imv^t beg, therefore, if it be only upon account of the strangers, who 
have all of them their eyes upon im, thai you should give me an em- 
ployment in your army, wherein you shall think mc least capable of 
displeasing, and m>ost of serving you effectually. 

The result of this conversation was, that Agesilaus gave him the 
lieutenancy of the Hellespont. In this employment he retained all 
his resentment, without however neglecting any part of his duty, 
or omitting any step that might conduce to the success of affairs, 
i^ome short time after he returned to Sparta, without any marks 
of honour or distinction, extremely incensed against Agesilaus, and 
trusting to make bun feel his resentment very sensibly. 

It must be allowed that Lysander's conduct, as we have here 
represented it, denotes a vanity and narrowness of mind on his 
side, HUhly unworthy of his reputation. Perhaps Agesilaus car- 
ried too far his sensibility and delicacy on the point of honour, and 
was a little too severe upon a friend and benefactor, whom a secret 
rep- imand, attended with franlmess and expressions of kindness, 
might have 'reclaimed to his duty. But, brilliant as Lysander's 
merit, and considerable as the services' he had rendered Agesilaus, 
might be, they could ^ not all of them give him a right, not only to 
an equality with his king and general, but to the superiority he 
affected, which in some measure tended to make the other insig- 
nificant. He ought to have remembered, that it is nev<»r allowable 
for an inferior to forget himself, and to exceed the uounds of a just 
subordination. 

Upon his return to Sparta^ he had it seriously in his thoughts to 
• riut. in Lysand. p. 447, 448. Diod. 1. ziv. p. 914, S45. 
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execute a project, which he had many years revolved in his miiid. 
At Sparta there were only two families, or rather branches, of the 
posterity of Hercules, who had a right to the throne. When Ly- 
sander had attained to that high degree of power wliich bis great 
actions had acquired him, he began to seo with pain a city whose 
glory had been so much augmented by his exploits, under the 
government of princes to whom he was inferior neither in valour 
nor birth; for he was descended, as well as themselves, from Her- 
cules. He toerefore sought means to deprive those two houses of 
the sole succession to the crown, and to extend that right to all the 
other branches of the Heraclidae, and even, according to some, to 
all the natives of Sparta ; flattering himself, that if his design took 
effect, no Spartan could be capable of disputing that honour with 
him, and that he should have the preference over all others. 

This ambitious project of Lysander shows, that the greatest cap* 
tains are oflen those from whom a republic has most to apprehend. 
Those haughty, valiant spirits, accustomed to absolute power in 
armies, bring back with victory a daring loftiness of mind, always 
to be dreaded in a free state. Sparta, in giving Lysander unli* 
mited power, and leaving it for so many years in his hands, did not 
sufficiently consider, that nothing is more dangerous than to con- 
fide to persons of superior merit and abilities employments which 
confer supreme authority, which naturally exposes them to the 
temptation of rendering themselves independent, and retaining in 
their own hands absolute power. I^ysander was not proof against 
it, and practised secretly to open himself a way to the throne. 

The undertaking was bold, and required long preparations. He 
thought it impossible to succeed without he could first, through 
fear of the divinity and the tenors of superstition, amaze and sub- 
due the citizens into a more easy disposition to receive what he 
Wanted to have them understand ; for he knew that at Sparta, as 
well as throughout all Greece, nothing of the least importance was 
determined, without the oracles being previously consulted. He 
strove by great presents to influence the priests and priestesses of 
Delphi, Dudona, and Ammon, though ineifectually at that time ; 
and ^e latter even sent ambassadors to Sparta, to accuse him of 
impiety and sacrilege ; hut be extricated himself from that diflSculty 
by his credit and address. 

It was necessary to set other engines at work. A woman in 
the kingdom of Pontus, affirming that she was with child by Apollo, 
had been delivered some years before of a son, to whom the name 
of Silenus was given, and the greatest persons of that nation had 
contended with eafferness for Uie honour of nursing and educating 
him. Lysander, taking this wondrous birth for the commencement, 
and in a manner the groundwork, of the plot he was meditating, 
supplied the rest himself, by employing a good numbeivof persons, 
and those of no inconsiderable station, to spread abroad, by way 
of prologue to the piece, the miraculous birth of this infant; an^ 
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W8 they did this without the appearance of any affectation, people 
were disposed to believe it. Tliis being done, th'^y brought cer- 
tain rumours from Delphi to Sparta, which were industriously 
spread abroad every where, that the priests of the temple had in 
their custody some books of very ancient oracles, which they kept 
concealed from all the world, and of which- it was noc permitted, 
either for them or any other persons whatsoever, to have any 
knowledge; and that only a son of Apollo, who was to come in 
process of time, after having given undoubted proofs of bis birth 
to those who had the books in their keeping, was to take and carry 
them away. 

All this being well arranged, Silenus was to present himself to 
the priests, and to demand those oracles as the son of Apollo ; and 
tlie priests, who were in the secret, as actors well prepared and fully 
instructed in their parts, were on their side to make the most exact 
and circumstantial inquiry into every thing, not without affecting 
great difficulty, and asking endless questions for the full proof of 
fats birth. At length, as aosolutely convinced that this Silenus waa 
the real son of Apollo, they were to produce the books, and dehver 
them to him ; afler which, this son of Apollo was to read the pro- 
phecies contained in them, in the presence of all the world ; and 
particularly that for which the whole contrivance had been fabri- 
cated. The purport of this prediction was. Thai it was more expe- 
dient and advantageous for the Spartans to elect no king for the fu^ 
ture^ but the most worthy of their citizens, Lysander, in conse- 
quence was to mount the tribunal, to harangue the citizens, and 
induce them to make this alteration. Cleon of Halicarnassus, a 
celebrated rhetorician, bad composed a very eloquent discourse for 
him upon the subject, which he had got by heart. 

Sii .nus, when grown up, having repaired to Greece, in order to 
play his part, Lysander had ths mortification to see his piece mis- 
carry, by the timidity and desertion of one of his principal actors, 
who broke his word, and disappeared at the very instant it was to 
h;?,ve been performed. Though this intrigue had been carried on a 
great while, it was transacted with so much secrecy to the very 
time that it was to have made its appearance, that nothing of it 
was known during the life of Lysander. How it came to light 
after his death, we shall soon relate, but must at present return to 
Tissapherncs. 

SECTION III. 

Expedition of Agerilaus in Asia. Disgrace and death of TtMaphernes. Sparta gives 
A^esilaiis the coAimand of its armies, by sea and land. H« depates Pisander to con»- 
mand the fleet. Interview of Agesilaus and Pharnabczus. 

When Tissaphernes* had received the troops sent to him by tho 
king, and drawn together all his forces, he sent to ccmmand Agesi* 

• Xenoph. Hist Graoc. 1. iii. p. 497—503. Idem da AgeaU. p. €5^-656. Plut. \m 
Agenil. p. 600. 
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Xns to retire out of Asia, aad declared war a^^ainet him m c&9<e 
of a refusal. His officcHrs were all alarmed, not believing him 'a a 
condition to oppose the great army of the Persian king. For nira- 
self, he heard Tiseaphernes's heralds with a gay and easy counte- 
nance, and bade them tell their master, that he was under a yery 
great obligation to him Jor having made the gods, by his per-' 
jury^ the enemies cf Persia^ and the friends of Greece. He pro- 
mised himself great thinprs from this expeditran, and would have 
thought it an exceeding disgrace for him, that 10,000 Greeks, under 
the command of Xenophon, should have passed throu^ the heart 
of Asia to the Grecian sea, and beaten the king of Persia as often as 
he appeared against them; and that he who conunanded the Lacede- 
monians, wliose empire extended all over Greece, by sea and land, 
should not execute some brilliant exploit worthy of remembrance. 

At first, therefore, to take vengeance for the perfidy of Tissa • 
phemes by a just and allowable deceit, he made a feint of march- 
ing his army into Oaria, the residence of that satrap; and as soon 
as the Barbarian had caused all his troops to march that way, he 
turned short, and fell upon Phrygia, where he took many towns, 
and amassed iram^ise treasures, which he distributed among the 
officers and soldiers ; letting his friends see, says Plutarch, that to 
break a treaty and violate an oath, is to despise the gods them^ 
selves ; and that, on the contrary, to deceive an enemy by the stra- 
tagems of war, is not only just and glorious, but a sensible delighi 
attended with the greatest advantages. 

The spring being come, he assembled aH his ^rces at Ephesus , 
and to exercise his soldiers, he proposed prizes both for the horse 
and foot. This small inducement set every tiling in motion. The 
place for exercises was perpetually full of all kinds of troops, and 
ike city of Ephesus seemed only a palestra, and a school ol war. 
T^.e whole market-place was filled with horses and arms, and the 
shops with different kinds of military equipages. Agesilaus was 
seen returning from the exercises, followed by a crowd of officers 
and soldiers, all of them crowned with wreaths, which they were 
going to deposit in the temple of Diana, to the great admiration and 
delight of every one. Foj, says Xenophon, where piety and disci- 
pline are seen to flourif.h, the best hopes must be conceived. 

To give his soldiers new valour by inspiring them with contempt 
for their enemies, he made use of this contrivance. He one day 
ordered the commissaries, who had charge of the booty, to strip the 
prisoners and expose them to sale. There were abundance who 
were ready to buy their habits ; biit as to the prisoners, their 
bodies were so sofl, white, and delicate, having been nurtured 
fiind brought up in the shade, that they laughed at them, as 
€*" neither service nor value. Agesilaus took this occasion to 
approach and say to his soldiers, pointing to the men, See ihere 
against whom you Jight ; and showing them their rich spoils, oihI 
there for what you fight. 
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When the season for taking the field returned, Agesilaus gave 
out that he would march into Lydia. Tissaphemes, who had not for- 
gotten the first stratagem he had used in regard to him, and was not 
willing to be deceiveda second time, made his troops march dirnct- 
ly for Caria; not doubting but at this time Agesilaus would turn 
his arms that way ; the rather because it was natural for him, as 
he wanted cavalry, to endeavour to make a rough and difficult coum, 
try the seat of action, which might render the horse of an enen> 
useless and unserviceable. But he deceived himself. Agesili 
entered Lvdia, and approached Sardis. Tissaphemes hastered 
thither with his horse, with inter t to relieve the place. Agesi- 
laus, knowing that his infantry could npt vet have had time to 
arrive, thought proper to take the advantage of so favourable an 
opportunity to give him battle, before he ha 'I reassembled all his 
troops. He drew up his army in two lines ; the first he formed of 
his squadrons, whose intervals he filled up with platoons of the 
light-armed foot, and ordered them to begin the charge; whilst he 
followed with the second Hue, composed of his heavy-armed infan 
try. The l^arbarians did not sustain the first shock, but took to 
their heels immediately. The Greeks pursued them, and forced 
their camp, where they made a great slaughter, and a still greater 
booty* 

After this battle* the troops of Agesilaus were at entire liberty 
to plunder and ravage the whole country of the Great King, and 
at the same time had the satisfaction to see that prince innict an 
exemplary punishment upon Tissaphemes, who was a very wicked 
•nan, and the most dangerous enemy of the Greeks. The king had 
already received abundance of complaints against his conduct. f 
Upon this occasion he was accused of treason, as not having done 
his duty in the battle. Queen Parysatis, always actuated in her 
hatred andj'evenge against those who had any share in the death 
of her son Gyms, did not a little contribute to the death of Tissa- 
phemes, by aggravating with aU her power che charges against 
him; for she had been entirely restored to favour by the king 
her son. 

As Tissaphemes had great authority in Asia, the king was afraid 
to attack him openly, but thought it necessary to take suitable pre- 
cautions, in order to secure so powerful an officer, who might 
prove a dangerous enemy. He charged Tithraustes with that im- 
portant commission, and gave him two letters at the same time. 
The first was for Tissaphemes, and contained the king's order in 
regard to the war with the Greeks, with full power to act as waa 
requisite. The second was addressed to Arirous, governor of La- 
rissa; by which the king commanded him to assist Tithraustes 
with his advice and all his forces in seizing Tissaphemes. He lopt 
no time, and sent to desire Tissaphemes would come to him, thai 

* Xenoph. p. 501, and 657. Plut. in Artax. p. 1022, and in Asosil. p. GQl. 
t DumL I juv. p. 299. Polynn. SUatog. 1. vii 
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they vught confer toother upon the operations of the ensuing cam 
paigri. Tissaphemes, who suspected nothing, went to him with 
only a guard of 300 men. Whilst he was in a bath, without sabre 
or other arms, he was seized, and put into the hands of Tithruustes, 
who caused his head to be struck off, and sent it immediately to 
Persia. The king gave it to Parysatb ; an agreeable present to 
a princess of her violent and vindictive temper. Though this con- 
duct of Artaxerxej seems little worthy of a kipg, nobody lamented 
the death of that satr&p, who had no veneration for the gods, nor 
any regard for men ; who looked upon probity and honour as empty 
names ; who made a jest of the n^ost sacred oaths, and believed the 
whole ability and poK y of a statesman consisted in knowing how 
to deceive others by hypocrisy, fraud, perfidy, and perjury. 

Tithrau^tes had a third letter from the king, whereby he was 
appointed to command the armies in the room of Tissaphemes. 
A tier having executed his ccMnmission,* he sent great presents to 
Agesilaus, to induce him to enter more readily into his views and 
mterests ; and ordered him to be told, that as the cause of the war 
was now removed, and the author of all these commotions put to 
neath, nothing opposed an accommodation ; that the king of Persia 
consented that the cities of Asia should enjoy their liberty, paying 
him the customary tribute, provided he would withdraw his .troops 
and return into Greece. Agesilaus replied, that he could conclude 
nothing without the orders of Sparta, upon whom alone depended 
the peace ; that as for him, he was better pleased with enriching 
his soldiers than himself: that the Greeks besides thought it more 
glorious and honourable to take spoils from their enemies, than to 
accept their presents. However, as he was not unwilling to give 
Tithraustes the satisfaction of removing out of his province, and of 
expressing his gratit'ide to him for having punished the common 
enemy of the u reeks, he marched into Phrygia, which was the 
province of Pharna^azus. Tithraustes had himself proposed that 
expedition to him, and paid him thirty talents for the charges of 
hiB journey. 

Upon his march he received a letter from the magistrates of 
Sparta, with orders to take upon him the corcmand of the naval 
army, and liberty to depute whom he thought fit in his stead. By 
these new powers he saw himself absolute commander of all the 
troops of that state in Asia both by sea and land. This resolution 
was taken, in order that all operations being directed by one and 
the same head, and tlie two armies acting in concert, the plans for 
the service might be executed with more uniformity, and every 
thing conspire to the same end. Sparta till then had never con- 
ferred this honour upon any of her generals, of intrusting to him at 
the same time the command of the armies by sea and land. So that 
all the world agreed, that he was the greatest personage of ium 

* Zenoph. Hist. Grec. L uL p. 201. Plut. in Agesil. p. (901. 
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time, and best sustained the high reputation he enjoyed. But he 
was a man, and had his failings. 

The first thing he did was to establish Pisander his liejitcnant in 
the fleet ; in which he seemed to have committed a considerable 
fault ; because, as he had about him many older and more expe- 
rienced captains, yet without regard to the serTice of the public, 
to do honour to a relation, and to please his wife, who was Pisan- 
der^s sister, he intrusted him with the command of the fleet ; an 
employment much above his abilities, though he was not without 
his merit. 

Tnis is the common temptation of persons in power, who believe 
they possess it only for themselves and their families ; as if the ad> 
vantage of relation to them was a sufficient title acd qualification 
for posts which require great abilities. They do not reflect, that 
they not only expose the affairs of » state to ruin by *heir private 
views, but sacrifice besides the interests of their own ^'ory, which 
cannot be maintained but by successes which it were inconsistent 
to expect from instruments so ill chosen. 

A. M. 3610. Agesilaus continued with his army in^ Phrygia,* 

Ant. J. c. 394. upon the lands of Piiamabazus's government, where he 
hved in abundance of all things, and araassed great sums of money. 
From thence, advancmg as far as Paphlaffonia, he made ai* alliam e 
with king Cotys, who earnestly desired his amity, from .he seijse 
he entertained of his faith in the observance oi treaties, and h*3 
other virtues. The same motive had already induced Spithridates, 
one of the king's pr'mcipal officers, to quit the service of Pharna- 
bazus, and go over to Agesilaus, to whom, since his revolt, be had 
rendered great services; for he had a great Jrody of troops, and 
was very orave. This officer having entere Phrygia, had laid 
waste the whole country under Pharnabazus. ivho never dared to 
appear in the field against him, nor even to trust himself to his for- 
tresses : but carrying away whatever was most valuable and dear 
to him, he kept flying continually before him, and retired from one 
place to another, changing his camp every day. Spithridates, at 
length, taking with him some Spartan ti*oops, with Herippidas (the 
chief of the new council of thirty sent by the republic to Agesi- 
laus the second year,) watched him one day so closely, and attacked 
him so successfully, that he made himself master of his camp, and 
of aU the rich spoils with which it abounded. Herippidas, mjudi- 
ciously setting himself up as an inexorable comptroller, wus for 
bringing the booty that had been secreted to an account ; forced 
even the soldiers of Snithridates to restore what they had taken» 
and by visiting their tents, and searching them with an unseason- 
ble exactitude and severity, afilronted Spithridates to such a degree, 
that he withdrew directly to Sardis with his Paphlagonians. 

It 18 said, that in this whole expedition nothing so sensibly 

* Xcnopli. Hist. GiffiC. 1. Iv. p. SO?-— 510. 
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ftfiTected Agesilaus as the retreat of Spithridates. For, bmldes his 
bc«ng very sorry for the lose of so good au officer aod eo good 
troops, he apprehended being reproached with mean and sordid 
avarice ; a vice equally dishonourable to himself and his coimtry, 
and the slightest suspicion of which he had taken pains to avoid 
during his whole life. He did not think it consistent with the duty 
of his office to shut hb eyes, through slothful ease and indolence^ 
■gainst all the malversations that were committed under him ; but 
c knew, at the same time, that there is an exactitude and severity, 
Inch, by being carried too Jar, degenerates into minuteness arid 
ctu]ancy,and which, through an extreme affectation of virtue, be- 
comes a real and dangerous vice. 

Some time after, Pharnabazus,* who sew his whole country 
ravaged, demanded an interview with Agesilaus, which was nego- 
tiated by a common friend of them both. Agesilaus arrived first, 
with his friends, at the place agreed on; and while waiting for 
Phamabazus, sat down upon the turf under the shade of a tree. 
When Pharnabazus arrived, his people spread skins upon the 
ground, of exceeding softness, from the length of their hair, with 
rich carpets of various colours, and magnificent cushions. But 
\< hen he saw Agesilaus sitting merely upon the ground, without 
BT.y preparation, Tie was ashamed of his effeminacy, and sat down 
aho upon the grass. On this occasion the Persian pride was seen 
te pay homage to the Spartan modesty aid simplicity. 

After reciprocal salutations, Pharnabazus spoke to this effect • 
That he had served the LacedcBmonians in the Peloponnesian war, 
to the utmost of his power, fought several battles for them, .and 
supported their naval army, without giving any room to reproach 
him with fraud or treachery, as Tissaphernes had done : that he 
was surprised at their coming to attaick him in his government ; 
burning the towns, cutting down the trees, and laying waste the 
wholp country : that if it was the custom with the Greeks, who 
made profession of honour and virtue, to treat their friends and 
benefactors in such a manner, he did not know what they might 
mean by iust and equitable. These complaints were not entirely 
without foundation, and were uttered with a modest, but pathetic 
air and; tone of voice. The Spartans, who attended Agesilaus, 
not seeing how they could be answered, cast down their eyes, and 
kept a profound silence. Agesilaus, who observed it, replied 
almost in these terms : Lord Pharnabazus, you are not ignorant 
Uiat war often arms the best friends against each other for the de 
fer\ce of their country. Whilst we were such to the king your maS" 
Ur, we treated him as a friend; but as we are now become his cn€- 
mieSf we make open war against him, as it is just we should, and 
endeavour to hurt him by the injuries we do you. However, from 
\he instant you shall think JU to throw off the ig.u>minious yoke of 

• Xenoph. Hitt Grtec I. W. p. 510, 511. Plot, in Agenl. p. 603. 
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^.mdoffe, and prefer being' called the friend and ally of *he Oreekt, 
before tie name of the king' of Pertia's slave^ you may reckon tha^ 
all the troops you see before your eyes, our arms, our ships, *mr pf^r* 
sons to the last man of us, are only here to defend your possessions 
and secure your liberty, which of all blessings is the most precums 
and desirable. 

Pharnabazus answered, that if the king- gent another general in 
his place, and subjected him to the new-comer, he should very 
willingly accept his offer; that otherwise he would not depart 
from the faith he had sworn to him, nor quit his service. Agesi- 
laus then taking him by the hand, and rising with him, rephed, 
Would it were the pleasure of the gods, lord Pharnabazus, that with 
such noble sentiments, you were rather our friend than our enemy ! 
He promised to withdraw from his government, and never return 
into it, whilst he could subsist elsewhere. 

SECTION IV. 

I^eague against the Lacedemonians. Agesilaus recalied by tie Ephori to defend Iiia 
country, obeys directly Lysander's death. Victory of the Lacedapmonians near 
Nemsa. Tlieir fleet is beaten by Conon, off Cnidoe. Battle gained by the Lacede- 
monians at Coronoea. 

A. M. 3610. Agesilaus* had been two years at the head of the 

Ant. J. c. 394. army, and had already made the provinces of Upper 
Asia tremble at his name, and resound with the fame of his great 
wisdom, disinterestedness, moderation, intrepid valour in the 
greatest dangers, and invincible patience in supporting the rudest 
fatigues. Of so mfmy thousand soldiers under his command, not 
one was worse provided, or lay harder than himself. He was so* 
indifferent as to heat or cold, that he alone seemed formed to sup- 
port the most rigorous seasons,! and such as it pleased God to send 
These are Plutarch's express words. _ 

The most agreeable of ftll sights to the Greeks settled in Asia,' 
was to see the lieutenants of the ffreat king, his satraps, and other 
great lords, who were formerly so naughty and morose, soften their 
note in the presence of a man, meanly clad, and at his single word, 
however short and laconic, change their language and conduct, and 
in a manner transform themselves into different creatures. Deputies 
from all parts were sent by the people, to form alliances with him, 
an J his army increased every day by the troops of the Barbariana 
that came to join him. 

All Asia was already in motion, and most of the provinces ready 
to revolt. Agesilaus hau already restored order and tranquillity in 
in all the cities, had romstated them in the possession of theii 
liberty under reasonable modifications, noi only without shedding 
of blood, biit without even banishing a single person. Not con* 

* Pint, in Agesil. p. 603, 604. XenojA. in Agesil. p. 657. 
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tent with such a progrcas, he had formed the dedlgn of attack Vig the 
king of Persia, in tiie heart of his dominions, to put him in fear for 
his own person and tlie tranquillity he enjoyed in Ecbatana and 
Susa, and tu find him so much business as should make it impracti- 
cable for him to embroil all Greece from his cabinet, by corrupting 
the orators and persons of- greatest authority in its cities with hik 
presents. 

Tithraustes,* who commanded for the kin^ in Asia^ seeing the 
tendency of Agesilaus's desigi-n, and desiring to prevent thebr 
effects, had sent Timocratcs of Rhodes into Greece, with great 
sums of money to corrupt the principal persons in the cities, and 
by their means occasion commotions against Sparta. He knew 
that the haughtiness of the Lacedaemonians (for all their generals 
did not resemble Agesilaus,] and the imperious manner with wliich 
tlicy treated their neighbours and allies, especially since they 
considered themselves as the masters of Greece, had universally 
disgusted the people, and excited a jealousy that waited only an 
occasion to break out against them. This seveilty of governing 
nad a natural cause in their education. Accustomed from their 
infancy to obey without delay or reply, first their tutors, and after- 
wards their magistrates, they exacted a like submission from the 
cities dependant upon them, were easily incensed by the least op- 
position, and by this punctilious and excessive severity rendered 
themselves insupportable. 

Tithraustcs therefore did not find it difficult, to draw off the al- 
lies from their party. Thebes, Argos, Corinth, entered into his 
measures ; the deputy did not go to Athens. These three cities, 
influenced by those that governed them, made a league against the 
Lacedffimonians, who on their side prepared vigorously for tha 
war. The Thebans at the same time sent deputies to the Athe- 
nians, to implore their aid, and to induce them to enter into the al- 
liance. The deputies, after having slightly passed over their ancient 
divisions, insisted strongly upon the considerable service they had 
rendered Athens in refusing to join its enemies when they endea- 
voured its final destruction. They represented to them the favour- 
able opportunity *.aat offered for reinstating themselves in their 
ancient power, and for depriving the Lacedemonians of the em- 
pire of Greece : that all the allies of Sparta, either without or 
within Greece, were weary of their severe and uujust sway, and 
waited only the signal to revolt : that the moment the Athenians 
should declare themselves, all the cities would rouse up at the 
sound of their arms ; and that the king of Persia, who had sworn 
the ruin of Sparta, would aid them with all his forces both by se& 
and land. 

Thrasybulus, whom the Thebans had supplied with arms and 
money, when he undertook the re-establishment of the Athenian 

• Xenoph''. niHL Grsc. 1. iU. p. SOZ-SOiT. Flut in Lysand. p. 449-451 
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hhertj secontled their demuid with great vigour, and the aid waf 
unanii lously resolved. The Lacedoemonians on their side took tho 
field without loss of time, and entered Phocis. Lysander wrote to 
Pausanias, who commanded one of the two armies, to give him 
notice to march early the next day to Haliartus, which he designed 
to besiege, and that he should be there himself at sun-rise* The 
letter was intercepted. Lysander, after having waited his coming 
up a great while, was obliged to engage, and was killed in the bat- 
tle. Pausanius received this bad news on his way ; but, however, 
continued his march to Haliartus, and called a council of war to 
consider upon a second battle. He did not think it consistent with 
prudence to hazard it, and contented himself with making a truce, 
to remove the bodies of those who had fallen in the former fight. 
Upon his return to Sparta, he was cited to give an account of his 
conduct ; and, refusing to appear, was condemned to die. But he 
avoided the execution of that sentence by flight, and retired to 
Teffaea, where he passed the remainder of his life under the shelter 
ana protection of Minerva, to whom he had rendered himself a sup- 
pliant, and died of disease. 

Lysander's poverty having been discovered after his death, did 
great honour to his memory ; when it was known, that of all the 
gold and riches which had passed through his hands, of a powe. 
80 extensive as his had been, of so many cities under his govern 
ment, and which made their court to him ; in a word, of that kinu 
of dominion and sovereignty always exercised by him, he had made 
Tio manner of advantage for the advancement and enriching of h 
tiouse. 

Some days before his death, two of the principal citizens a 
Sparta had contracted themselves to his two daughters; but 
when they knew in what condition he had left his afifairs, they re- 
fused to marry them. The republic did not suffer so sordid a base- 
ness to go unpunished, nor permit Lysander's poverty, which was 
the strongest proof of his justice and virtue, to be treated as an ob- 
stacle to an alUance into his family. They were fined in a great 
sum, publicly disgraced, and exposed to the contempt of ail per- 
sons of honour. For at Sparta there were penalties established, 
not only for such as refused to marry, or married too late, but 
also for those who married amiss : and those especially were 
reckoned of this number, who, instead of forming alliances with 
virtuous families, and with their own relations, had no motive but 
wealth and lucre in marriage : — an admirable law, tending to per- 
petuate probity and honour in families, which an impure mixture 
of blood and manners seldom fails to alter and efface ! 

It must be owned, that a generous disinterestedness in the midst 
of all that could inflame and gratify the lust of gain, is very rare> 
and well worthy of admiration ; but in Lysander it was attended 
with great defects, which sullied its lustre. Without speaking of 
ois imprudence in introducing gold and silver inta Sparta, which 
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he despised bimsdf, thoagh he rendered it an object of esteem to 
his countrymen, and thereby occasioned their ruin ; what opinion 
•An we have of a man, brave indeed, capable of conciliating the a.f- 
'^tions, skilful in affairs, and of gresut ability in the arts of 
X^ovemment, and what is commonly called politics, but who r^ards 
jirobity and justice as nothing ; to whom falsehood, fraud, ana per- 
fidy, appear legitimate methods for the attainment of his ends ; 
who does not fear, for the advancement of his friends and the aug- 
menting the number of his creatures, to commit the most fla^ant 
injustice and oppressions, and is* not ashamed to profane whatever 
is most sacred in religion, even to the bribing of priests and forging 
of oracles, to satiate the empty ambition of being equal to a kin^^, 
and of ascendin^r the throne ? 

When Agesifaus was upcm the point of leading his troops into 
Persia,* the Spartan Epicydidas arrived to let him know that 
Sparta was threatened with a furious war ; that the Ephori recall- 
ed him and ordered him to return immediately for the defence of 
his country. Agesilaus did not deliberate a moment, but returned 
this answer immediately to the Ephori, which Plutarchf has trans- 
mitted to us, AgesUaus^ to the Ephoriy greeting. We have reduced 
part qfAsiayfut the Barbarians to flighty and made great prepara- 
tiontjbr war in Ionia ; but cu you order me to return^ 1 am not far 
behind this letter^ and would anticipate it if possible, I received the 
command not for myself^ bvt my country and its allies, I know that a 
general does not deserve^ or recUlyfuyil, the duiiei of that name,but 
when he suffers himself to be guided by the laws and the Ephori^ and 
obeys the magistrates. 

This rebdy obedience of Agesilaus has been much admired and 
applauded, and not without reason. Hannibal, though depressed 
with misfortunes, and driven almost entirely out of Italy, obeyed 
his citizens with great reluctance, when they recalled him to de- 
liver Carthage from the dangers that threatened it. Here a vic- 
torious prince, ready to enter the enemy's country, and to attack the 
kinff of Persia even upon bis throne, almost assured of the success 
of His arms, on the first order of the Ephori renounces these flat- 
tering hopes and most exalted expectations. He demonstrates the 
truth of what was said, That at Sparta the laws ruled men, and not 
fnen the laws. 

On his departure he said, that thirty thousand of the king*8 
archers drove him out of Asia; alluding in those words to a species of 
Persian coin, which had on one side the figure of an archer, 30,000 
of which pieces of money had been dispersed in Greece t« corrupt 
the orators and persons of greatest power in the cities. 

Agesilaus,! on quitting Asia, where he was regretted as the 
common father of the people, appointed Euzenes his lieutenant, 

* Xenoph. Hist Gnsc. 1. iv. p. 513. Idem. iri^AgosiK p. 667. Plut in Agoal. p. 603, 604. 
t Plut. in Apoph. Laconic, p. Sll. t Xenoph. UisL Griec.L iv. p. 513. XeDopb 

deExped. Oyr. Iv. p. 350 . r r 
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and gave him 4000 men for the defence of the country. Xcnophon 
went with him. He left at Ephesus, with Magabyzus, the guar- 
dian of Diana's temple, half the gold he had brought with him 
from his expedition in Persia with Cyrus, to keep it for him in trust, 
and in case of death to consecrate it to the goddcjss. 

In the mean time the Lacedemonians had raised an army,"" and 
given the command of it to Aristodemus, guardian to king Agesipolis, 
then an infant. Their enemies assembled to concert the operations of 
the war* Tunolaus of Corinth said, that the Lacedaimonians were 
like a river that grew larger in proportion as it was more distant 
from its source ; or to a swarm of bees, which it is easy to bum in 
their hive, but which disperse themselves a great way when they 
fly abroad, and jecome formidable by their stings. He was there- 
fore of opinion, that it was proper to attack them in their capital ; 
which was approved and resolved. But the Lacedaemonians did 
not*give them time. They took the field, and found the enemy near 
NemsBa, a city not very remote from Cerinth, where an obstinate 
battle ensued. The Lacedtemonians had the advantage, which 
was very considerable. Agesilaus having received this news at 
Amphipolis, as he was hastening to the relief of his country, sent 
it directly to the cities of Asia for their encouragement, and gave 
them hopes of his speedy return, if the success of affairs would 
admit it. 

When the approach of Agesilaus was known at Sparta,f tho 
Lacedaemonians that remained in the city, to do him honour for the 
ready obedience he had paid to their orders, caused proclamation 
to be made by sound of trumpet, that all young persons who were 
willing to aid their king, might come and list themselves for that 
purpose. Not one of them Siiled to enter himself immediately with 
the utmost joy. But the Ephori chose only fifty of the bravest and 
most robust, whom they sent him, and desired that he would enter 
BcBotia with the utmost expedition : which he did accordingly. 

About the same time the two fleets came up with each other 
near Cnidos,t a city of Caria: that of the Lacedaemonians was 
commanded by Pisander, Agesilaus's brother-in-law, and that of 
the Persians by Pharnebazus and Conon the Athenian. The lat- 
ter, observing that the king of Persia's supplies came slowly, and 
occasioned the loss of many favourable opportunities, had resolved 
to go in person to the court, to solicit the king's assistance. As he 
would not prostrate himself before him, according to the Persian 
custom, he could not explain himself but by the intervention of 
others. He represented to him, with a force and spirit seldom 
pardoned in those who treat with princes, that it was equaUy 
shameful and astonishing, that his ministers, contrary to his inten- 
tion, should suffer his affairs to be disconcerted and ruined by a dis- 
graceful parsimony ; that the richest king in the world should give 

* Xenonh. p. 514—517. t Plut in Agesil. p. 605. t Xenoph. Hiat. Groc I iv 
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nUce to his enemies in the very point in which he was so infinitely 
superior to them ; that is, in riches : and that, for want of remit- 
ting to his generals the sums his service required, all their designs 
were rendered abortive. These remonstrances were free, but just 
and solid. The king received them perfectly well, and showed, by 
nis example, that truth may often be spoken to princes with sue- 
cess; if courage were not wanting. Conon obtained all he de- 
manded, and the kin^ made him admiral of his fleet. 

It was composed oi more than fourscore and ten galleys : that of 
Ihe enemy was somewhat inferior in number. They came in view 
of each other near Cnidos, a maritime city of Asia Minor. Conon, 
who -had in some measure occasioned the taking of Athens by the 
loss of the sea-fight near ^gospotamos, used ext aordinary efforts 
in this to retrieve his misfortune, and to obliteraie by a glorious 
victory the disgrace of his former defeat. He had this advantage,* 
that in the battle he was going to fight, the Persians would be.at 
the whole expense, and bear all the loss themselves ; whereas the 
entire fruits of the victory would accrue to the Athenians, without 
hazarding any thing of their own. Pisander had also strong mo- 
tives to snow his valour upon this occasion, that he might not de- 
fenerate from the glory of his brother-in-law, and justify the choice 
e had made in appointing him admiral. In fact, he behaved with 
extreme valour, and had at first some advantage; but the battle 
growing warm, and the allies of Sparta betaking themselves to 
Biglit, he could not resolve to follow them, and died sword in hand. 
Conon took fifty galleys, and the rest escaped to Cnidos. The 
consequence of this victory was the revolt of almost all the allies 
of Sparta ; several of whom declared for the Athenians, and the 
rest resumed their ancient liberty. After this battle the affairs of 
the Lacedeemonians daily declined. All their actions in Asia were 
no more than the feeble efforts of an expiring power, till the defeats 
of Leuctra and Mantiniea completed their downfaU. 

Isocrates makes a very just reflection qpon the revolutions of Spar- 
ta and Athens,! which had always their source and origin in the inso- 
lent prosperity of both these republics. The Lacedaemonians, who 
w^ere at first acknowledged masters of Greece without opposition, 
fell from their authority only in consequence of their enormous 
abuse of it. The Athenians succeeded them in power, and at the 
same time in pride ; and we have seen into what an abyss of mis- 
fortunes It precipitated them. Spartc, having regained the supe- 
riority by the defeat of the Athenians in Sicuy and the taking of 
their city, ought to have improved in her measures from the double 
experience of the past ; as well in regard to what had befallen her- 
self, as from the recent example of her rival : but the most striking 
examples anjl events seldom or ever occasion a people to change 

* Ed apfHsiosiftd, qudd ne ipsorani quidem Atheniensium, sed alieni imperii 
■dcet, {uign&turui periculo regis, victurui -'-^mio patriis. Justin, 
t liiocrat. in Onu Areop. p. 278—980 
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their conduct. Sparta became as haughty and untractable as be- 
fore, and so experienced the same deptiny again. 

To warn the Athenians against this nristbrtune, Isocrates puts 
them in mind of the past, while he addresses them at a time 
wherein they were successful in every thing. You imagine, says 
he, tha. cut you are provided with a numerous fleet, absolute ma8ter§ 
at sea, and supported by powerful allies always rtJdy to give you 
aid, you have nothing to fear, and may enjoy in repose and tranquil* 
lity the fruits of your victories :^-for my part, suffer me to speak 
with truth and freedom, I think quite, otherwise. The cause of my 
apprehension is, my having observed, that the decline of the greatest 
republics has always commenced at the time (Key believed themselves 
most powerful ; and thcU thnr very security has prepared thepreci* 
pice into which they have fallen. The reason of this is eviaent. Pros* 
perity and adversity never come alone, but have ea£h their train of 
very different effects. The firit is attended with vain-glory, pride^ 
and insolence, which dazzle the mind, and inspire rash and extrava* 
gant measures : on the contrary, the companions of adversiiy, are 
modesty, self-diffidence, and circumspection, which naturally rendef 
men prudent, and apt to derive advantagefrom their own failings , 
So that it is hard to judge which of the two conditions we ought to 
desire for a city ; as that which appears unhappy is an almost cer* 
tain path to prosperity ; and the other, so flattering and splendid^ 
generally leads on to the greatest misfortunes. The blo.v which the 
LacedGPmonians received it the battle of Cnidos is a mournt*«il 
proof of what he says. 

Agesilaus was in Bceotia, and upon the point of giving battle.'^ 
when this bad news was brought him. Apprehending that it might 
discourage and deter his troop?, he Caused it to be repoTted in the 
army that the Lacediemonians had gained a considerable victory at 
sea ; and appearing in public with a wreath of flowers upon his 
head, he offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving for the good news, and 
sent part of it in presents to hii officers. The two armies,t almost 
equal in strength, were in view of each other upon the pla'ms of 
Coronsea, and they drew up in battle. Agesilaus gave the left 
wing to the Orchomenians, and took the right himself. On t»m 
other side, the Thebans were upon the right, and the Argives on 
the left. Xenophon says, that this wap the most furious battle of 
any that had been fought in his time : and we may believe him, na 
be was present in it, and fougiit near the person of Agesilaus, with 
whom he had returned from Asia. 

The first charge was not very obstinate, nor of long continu- 
ance. The Thebans soon put the Orchomenians to flight, and A^ 
BilaUw overthrew and routed the Argives. But both parties, havmsr 
learned that their lei wing had been severely handled and had fled» 
relumed immediately; Agesilaus to oppose the Thebans and to 

• Pint, in AfMJl. p. OOS. f lUd. Zonoph. Hist Gree p. 518—590, and in AguJ 
a.6Sn,Q<lO. 
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wrest the victory out of their hands, and the Thebans to foIloiK 
their Icfl wing that was retired to Helicon. Agesilaus at that mo 
ment might have assured himself of a complete victory, if he woult? 
hhve «et the Thebans pass on, and had afterwards charged them in 
the rear ; but carried away by the ardour of his courage, he re- 
solved to stop them with an attack in fron^, and to beat t^em by 
pure force. lu which, says Xenophon, he showed more valour than 
prudence. 

The Thebans, seeing Agesilaus advance against them, drew all 
their foot immediately into one body, formed a hollow square, and 
waited his coming up in good order. The engagement was sharp 
and bloody on all sides, but particularly where Agesilaus fought at 
the head of the fifty young Spartans, who had been sent him by the 
city^ The valour and emula!tion oi those young men were of great 
service to AgesUaus, and may be said to have saved his life; for 
they fought around him with exceeding ardour, and exposed them-, 
selves foremost in all dangers for the safety of his person. They 
could not however prevent his receiving several wounds through 
his armour from pikes and swords. Notwithstanding, with the 
utmost efforts, they brought him off alive from the enemy ; and 
making their bodies a rampart for him, sacrificed a great number 
of Thebans in his defence ; and many of those yomig men were left 
also upon the field. At length, finding it too difficiHt to break the 
Thebans in front, they were forced to have recourse to what they 
had at first rejected. They opened their jphalanx to let them pass ; 
which when they had done, as they marched afterwards m more 
disorder, they charged them again upon the flanks and rear. They 
could, however, neither break them nor put them to flight. Those 
brave Thebans made their retreat continually fighting, and gained 
Helicon, elated with the success of the battle, wherein, on their side 
they had always remained invincible. 

Agesilaus, though very much weakened by the great number of 
his wounds, and the quantity of blood he had lost, would not retire 
to his tent till he had been carried to the place where his phalanx 
was drawn up, and had seen all the dead bodies removed even upon 
their own arms. He was informed there, that many of the enemy 
had taken refuge in the temple of the Itonian Minerva, which was 
not very distant from the field of battle, and asked what he would 
liave Gone with them. As ne was full of veneration fur the gods, 
hn gave orders to let tliem go, and even sent them a guard to escort 
\mtm in safety wherever they thought fit. 

The next morning, Agesilaus, to try whether the Thebans would 
have the courage to renew the battle, commanded his troops to 
crown themselves with flowers, and the music of the army to play, 
whilst a trophy was erected and adorned in honour of his victory. 
At the same instant the enemy sent heralds to demand his permis- 
sion to bury theu* dead; which he granted with a truce; and 
having confirmed his victory by that act of a conqueror, he caused 
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himself to be carried to Delphi, where the Pythian games were 
then celebrated. He made there a solemn procession, which was 
followed by a sacrifice, and consecrated to the god the tenth part 
of the booty taken in Asia, which amounted to a hundred talents.* 
These great men, no less religious than brave, never failed to ex- 
press by presents their gratitude to the gods for their successes in 
arms; declaring, by that public homage, that they believed them- 
selves indebted to their protection for their victories. 

SECTION V. 

AgcsQaus retunui victorioiM to Sparta. He always retains bis simpKeity and ancient 
nanners. Conon rebuilds the walls of Athens. A peace, diagroctifit] to the Greeks, 
concluded by Antalcidas the LacedsDmonian. 

After the festival,! Agesilaus returned to Sparta. His citizens 
receivea him with allliie marks of the most real joy, and beheld hira ^ 
with admiration, when they observed the simplicity of his manners 
and the constant frugality and temperance of his life. At his return 
from foreign countries, where pomp, luxury, sloth, and the love of 
pleasures prevailed, he was not infected with the raarners of tlic 
Barbarians, as most of the other generals had been : he aiade no 
alteration in his diet, baths, equipage of his wife, ornaments of his 
arms, or furniture of his house. In the midst of so brilliant a repu- 
tation, and the universal applause, always the same, or rather more 
modest than before, he distinguished himself from the rest o^ the 
citizens, only by a greater submission to the laws, and a more in- 
violable attachment to phe customs of his country ; convinced, that 
he was king, only to be the brighter example of those virtues to 
others. 

He made greatness consist in virtue only.J Hearing of the Greet 
King (so the kings of Persia used to call themselves) spoken of in 
magnificent terms, and his power extremely extolled : I cannot con- 
Heive, said he, wherein he is greater than /, unless he be more 
virtuous. { 

There were at Sparta some citizens, who, vitiated by the pre 
vailing taste of Greece, made their merit and glory consist in keep 
ing a great number of horses for the race. He persuaded his sister 
Cynisca to dispute the prize in the Olympic games, in order to 
show the Greeks that those victories, on which they set so high a 
value, were not the effects of valour and bravery, but of riches 
and expense. She was the'first of her sex who shared in this ho- 
nour. He had not the same opinion of the exercises which contri- 
bute to render the body more robust, and inure it to labour and 
fatigue; and, to place them in greater estimation, would often 
honour them with his presence. 

* One Hundred thousand crowns, or about 22,500/. sterling. t Plat, in Agesil. p. COO 
% Plut. do sui. laud. p. 555. 
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Some time after I^ysander's death, he discovered the conspiracy 
formed by that captain against the two kings, which till then had 
not been heard of, and came to light by a kind of accident, in the 
following manner : Upon some affairs,* which related to the go- 
vernment, it was necessary to consult Lysander's papers, and Age- 
silaus went to his house for that purpose. In running them over, 
he fell upon the sheets which contained at large the harangue of 
Cleon, which had been prepared to recommend the new method of 
proceeding in the election of kings'.' Surpiised at perusing it, he 
gave over his search, and went away abruptly to communicate that 
oration to the citizens, and to let them sec what manner of man 
Lysander was, and how much they had been deceived in regard to 
h'm. But Lacratidas, a wise and prudent person, who was pre- 
sident of the Ephori, interposed, by telling him, that it was highly 
improper to raise Lysander from the dead : on the contrary, that it 
was necessary to bury his harangue in the same grave with him, as 
a production of dangerous tendency, from the great art with which 
it was composed, and the force of persuasion that universaUy pre- 
vailed in it, which it might prove no easy matter to resist. Agesi- 
laus was of the same opinion; and the piece was consigned to 
silence and oblivion, as the best use that could be made of it. 

As his credit was very high in the city,t he caused Teleutias, his 
brother by the mother's side, to be declared admiral of the fleet. 
It were to be wished, that history, to justify this choice, had men- 
tioned some other qualities in that commander than his nearness of 
blood to the king. Agesilaus soon after set out with his land army 
to besiege Corinth, and took the long walls, as they were called, 
wliilst his brother Teleutias attacked it by sea. He did several 
other exploits against the people of Greece at war with Sparta, 
which al'vays indeed evince the valour and experience of the gene- 
ral, but are neither very important nor decisive, and which we 
thought, for that reason, might be omitted. % 

A. M. 3611. At the same time,| Pharnabazus and Conon, having 

Attt J, c. 393. made themselves masters at sea, ravaged the whole 
coast of Laconia. That satrap, returning to his government of 
Phrygia, left Conon the command of the naval army, with very con- 
siderable sums for the re-establishment of Athens. Conon, vic- 
torious and crowned with glory, repaired thither, where he was 
received with universiJ applause. The sad prospect of a city, for- 
merly so flourishing, and at that time reduced to so melancholy a 
condition, gavt him more grief than he felt joy in seeing his beloved 
country again, after so many years* absence. He lost no time, but 
fell immediately to work, employing, besides masons and the 
usual artisans, the soldiers, mariners, citizens, allies, in a word, ail 
that wore well inclined to Athens ; Providence decreeing, that this 
city, formerly destroyed by the Persians, should be rebuilt by their 

m! ^l^- ' V^?®*'^- P- ^^ t Ibid. p. 607. { Xfiuoph. Hilt. Gttoe. 1. Iv. •. 

534-537. Diod.Ljuv.p.303. Jiuiin. k vl. c. 5. ' 
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own hands; and that having hcen dismantled and demolished hy 
the Lacedoemonians, it should be reinstated at their own cost, and 
by the spoils taken from them. What a vicissitude and alteration 
was this! Athens at this time had those for its alUfi«, who Iiad 
formerly been its most violent enemies; and tor enemies, those 
with whom before i* had contracted tJie most strict and closest 
union. Coaon, seconded by the zeal of the Thebans, soon rebuilt, 
the walls of Athens, restored the city to its ancient splendour, and 
rendered it more formidal)le than ever to its enemies. After having 
offered to the gods a whole hecatomb,* that is to say, a sacrifice 
of a hundred oxen, as a thanksgiving for the happy re-establish- 
ment of Athens, he made a feast, to which all the citizens, without 
exception, were invited. 

Sparta could not see without extreme affliction so glorious a 
revolution.! It looked upon the grandeur and power of a city, its 
ancient rival and almost continual enemy, as its own ruin. This 
made the Lacedcemonians take the mean resolution of avenginir 
tliemselves at once upon Athens, and Conon, its restorer, by makmg 
peace with the king of Persia. With this view they despatched 
Antalcidas to Tiribazus. Ilis commission consisted of two principal 
articles. The first was, to accuse Conon to that satrap of having 
defrauded the king of the money which he had employed in the 
re-establishment of Athens; and of having formed the design of de- 
priving the Persians of JEolia and Ionia, in order to subject them 
anew to the republic of Athens, upon which they had formerly 
depended. By the second, he had orders to make the most advan- 
tageous proposals to Tiribazus that his master could desire. With- 
out giving himself any manner of trouble in regard to Asia, he 
stipulated only, that aU the islanas, and other cities, should enjoy 
their laws and Uberty. The Lacedromonians thus gave up to the 
king, with the greatest injustice and the utmost baseness, all the 
Greeks settled in Asia, for whose liberty Agesilaus had so long 
fought. It is true, he had no share in this most infamous negotia- 
tion ; the whole reproach of which ought to fall on Antalcidas, 
who, being the sworn enemy of the king of Sparta, hastened tlie 
peace by all manner of means, because the war augmented the . 
authonty, glory, and reputation, of Agesilaus. 

The most considerable cities of Greece had sent d'^puties at the 
same time -to Tiribazus, and Conon was at the nead of those 
from Athens. All of them were unanimous in rejecting such 
proposals. Without speaking of the interest of the Greeks of 
Asia, with which they were extremely affected, they saw them- 
selves exposed by this treaty ; the Athenians, to the loss of the 
isles of Lamnos, Imbros, and Scyros ; the Thebans, to abandon 
the cities of Bceotia, of which they were in possession, and which 
would thereby regain their indepeudance ; and the Argives, to re^ 

• Athen. 1 1 p. 3. t Xenoph. Hist Groco. I. iv. p. 537, 538. Plut. in Agesil. p. COa. 
2 G2 
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noiJire Corinth, with the loss of which that of Argos itself would 
soon, in ail probability, be attended. The deputies therefore with« 
drew without concluding any thing. 

Tiribazus seised Conon, and put him in prison. Not daring to 
declare openly to the Lacedemonians without an express order to 
that purpose, he contented himselt* with supplying them underhand 
with considerable sums of money for fitting out a fleet, in order 
that the other cities of Greece might not be in a condition to op- 
pose them. After having taken these precautions, he set out 
directly for the court, to give the king an account cf the state of 
his negotiation. That prince was well satisfied with it, and 
directed him in the strongest term? to put the last hand to it. 
T'ribazuB also laid before him the Lacedoemonians' accusation of 
Conon. Some authors, according to Cornelius Nepos. have affirm- 
ed that he was carried to Susa, and there executed by the king's 
order. The silence of Xenophon, who was his contemporary, in 
ro^ard Ut his death, makes it doubtful, whether he escaped from 
prison, or suffered as lias been said. 

Whilst this treaty was negotiating, several actions of little con- 
sequence passed between the Athenians and Lacedaemonians. It 
was also at the same time that Evagoras extended his conquests in 
whe island of Cyprus, of which we shall soon treat. 
A. M.3G17. * Tiribazus at length* upon his return, summoned 
Ant. J. c. 387. the deputies of the Grecian cities to be present at the 
••eadinff of the treaty. It imported, that aU the Grecian cities of 
Asia should remain dependant on the king, and that the rest, aa 
well small as great, should have full possession of their liberty. 
The king farther reserved to himself the isles of Cj^rus and Cla- 
zomenae, and left those of Scyros, Lemnos, and Imbros, to the 
Athenians, to whom they had long appertained. By the same 
treaty he engaged to join with such states as acceded to it, in order 
to make war by sea and land against i^U that should refuse to agree 
to it. We have ahready said it was S|iarta itself who had proposed 
these conditions. 

All the other cities of Greece; or at least the gieatest part of 
-hem, rejected so infamous a treaty with horror. However, as thoy 
were weakened and exhausted by domestic divisions, and not in 
a condition to support a war against so powerful a prince, who 
ihceatened to tall with all his forces upon those who shduld refuse 
to accede to this, agreement, they, were obliged against their vf'xA to 
comply with it; except the Thebans, who had the courage to op 
pose it openly at first, but were at length reduced to accept it with 
the others, by whom they found themselves universally abandoned. 

Such was the fruit of the jealousy and divisions which armed the 
Grecian cities against each other, and which was the end proposed 
by the policy of Artaxerxes, in distributing considerable sums cf 

• Xenoph. L t. p, 548-55L 
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money among the several states ; invincible by arms and by the 
Bword, but not by the gold and presents of the Persians ; so re- 
mote were they m this respect from the character of the ancient 
Greeks their forefathers. 

To comprehend aright how much Sparta and Athens differed 
now from what they had been in former times, we have only to 
compare the two treaties concluded between the Greeks and rer- 
'sians ; the former by Cimon, the Athenian, under Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus, above sixty years before, and the latter by Antalcidas, 
the Lacedaemonian, under Artaxerxes Mnemon, In the first,* 
Greece, victorious and triumphant, assures the liberty of the Asiatic 
Greeks, gives the law to the Persians, imposes what .conditions she 
pleases, and preiscribes to them their bounds and limits, by prohi- . 
biting them to approach nearer to the sea with their troops than the 
distance of three days' march, or to appear with ships of war in 
any of the seas between the Cyanoean and Chelidonian islands ; 
that is to say, from the Euxine to the coasts of PamphyUa. In the 
second, on the contrary, Persia,, grown haughty and imperious^ 
takes pleasure in humbling its conquerors, in depriving them, with 
the single stroke of a pen, of their empire in Asia Minor, in com- 
pelling them to abandon basely all the Greeks established in those 
rich provinces, to subscribe to their own subjection, and to confine 
themse'.ves in their turn within the narrow bounds of Greece. 

From whence can so strange an alteration arise? Are there not 
on both sides the same cities, the same people, the same forces, 
and the same interests? No doubt there are : but they are not the 
same men ; or rather, they have no longer the same principles of 
policy. Let us recall to mind those happy times of Greece, so 
glorious for Athens and Sparta, when Persia came pouring like a 
deluge upon this little country with all the forces of the East. 
What was it that rendered these two cities invincible, and superior 
to such numerous and formidable armies ? Their union and good 
understanding. No dissension between the two states, no jealousy 
of command, no private view of interest ; in fine,' n^ other contest 
between them, but that of honour, glory, and the love of their 
country. 

To so laudable a union may be added an irreconcilable hatred 
for the Persiaps, which became, if I may so say, natural to the 
Greeks, and was the most distinguishing character of that natiQn. 
It was a capital crime,t and punished with death, only to mention 
peace, or propose any afccommoda* ion with them : ?jid an Athe- 
nian mother was seen to throw tht first stone at her son, who had 
dared to make such a motion, and to set others the example of 
stoning him. 

This strict union of the two states, and this declared abhorrence 
•f the common enemy, were for a long time the potent barriers of 

• Diod. L xiL p. 74, 72. t I«oc.in raoegyr. p. 113. 
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their security, rendered them inviDcible, and may be said to haro 
been the source and principle of ail the glorious successes that 
raised the reputation of Greece to so high a pitch. But by a mis- 
fortune common to the most flourishing states, those very successes 
became the cause of its ruin, and prepared the way for the dis- 
graces which it experienced in the sequel. 

These two states,* which uiight have carried their victorious arms 
into the heart of Persia, and have attacked in their turn the great 
king upon liis throne itself; instead of forming in concert such an 
enterprise, which would at once have crowned them with glory and 
laden them with riches, have the folly io ^eaveibeir common enemy 
in repose, to embroil themselves with each other upon trivial points 
of honour and interests of little importance, and to exhaust those 
forces to no purpose against themselves, which ought to have been 
employed solely against the barbarians, that could not have resist- 
ed them. For it is worthy of remark, that the Persians never gain- 
cd any advantage over the Athenians or Lacedecmonians whilst 
tJiey were united with each other, and that it was their own divi- 
sions alone which supplied (hem with the means to conquer both 
alternately, and always the one by the other. ^ 

These divisions induced them to take snch measures as neither 
Sparta nor Athens would ever otherwiseJiave been capable of. Wo 
see both the one and the other dishonour themselves by their mean 
and abject flatteries, not only of the k'mg of Persia, but even of his sa- 
traps ; pay their court to them, earnestly solicit tlieir favour, cringe 
to them, and even suffer their ill humour ; and all this to obtain 
some aid of troops or money : forgetting that the Persians, haugh- 
ty and insolent to such as seemed afraid of them, became timorous 
and little to those who had the courage to despise them. But, in fine, 
what did they gain by all these mean condescensions ? The treaty, 
which gave occasion for these reflections, and wiU for ever be the 
reproadi of Sparta and Athens. 

, • SECTION VII. 

War of Artflxorxes a^lnBt Evogoras, king uf Sal&mis. Eulogy and character of that 
prince. I'iribasus fakely accused. His accuser punislied. 

What I have just said upon the facility with which the Greeks 
might have rendered themselves formidable to their enemies, will 
be more evident if we consider, on one side, the diversity of the 
nations, and the extent of coun' ry, which composed the vast em- 
pire of the Persians; and on the Dtiier, the weakness of the govern- 
ment, incapable of animating so great a mass, and of supporting 
the weight of so much business and application. At the court every 
thing was determined by the intrimies of women and the cabals 
ef fiivourites, whose whole merit often consisted in flattering their 

* Isoc In Fonogyr. p 13»-i37. la Panath. p. 521 9S&, 
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prince, and soothing his passions. It was through their inflaence 
that officers were chosen, and the first dignities disposed of; by 
their opinion the services of the generals of armies were judged, 
and their rewards decided. The sequel will show, that from the 
same source arose the insurrection of provinces, the distrust of thft 
greatest part of the governors, the discontent and consequent re- 
volt of the best officers, and the ill success of almost all the enter- 
prises that were formed. 

Artaxerxes, freed from the care and perplexity which the war 
with the Greeks had occcasioned, applied himself to the terminating 
that of Cyprus, which had lasted several years, but had been car- 
ried on with Uttle vigour, and turned the greatest part of his forces 
that way. 

Evagoras reigned at that time in Salamis,''' the capital city of the 
isle of Cyprus. He was descended from Teucer of Salamis,f who at 
his return from Troy built the city, and gave it the name of his coun- 
try. His descendants had reigned there from that time ; but a 
stranger from Phcenicia, having dispossessed the lawful king^, had 
taken his place, and to maintain himself in the uusrpalion, had filled 
the city with barbarians, and subjected the whole island to the king 
of Persia. 

Under this tyrant Evagoras was bom, and great care was taken 
of his education. He was distinguished amongst the youth by the 
beauty of his aspect, the vigour of his body, and still more by the 
modesty and innocence of his manners^ which are the greatest 
ornaments of that age. As he advanced in years, jthe greatest vir- 
tues, valour, wisdom, and justice, were observed to shine forth in 
him. He afterwards carried these virtues to so conspicuous a 
height, as to give jealousy to those that were at the head of the 
government ; who conceived justly that so brilliant a merit could 
not continue in the obscurity of a private condition: but his mo- 
desty, probity, and intecrity, reassured them ; and they reposed 
an entire confidence in him, which he always repaid by an invio- 
lable fidelity, without ever meditating their expulsion from the 
throne by violence or treachery. 

A more justifiable means conducted him to it, Divine Providence, 
as Isocrates says, preparing the way for him. One of the principal 
citizens murdered the person upon the throne, and intended to seize 
Evagoras, and to rid himself of him, in order to secure the crown 
to himself; but that prince, escaping his pursuit, retired to Soli, a 
city of Cilieia. His banishment was so far from abating his cou- 
rage, that it gave him new vigour. Attended only with fifty fol- 
lowers, determined like himself to conquer or die, he returned to 
Salamis, and expelled the usurper, though supported by the credit 
and protection of the king of Persia. Having re-established him- 

* Isocrat. in Evag. p 380. 

t This Teucer was of Slalamia, a little ialaod near Athena, celebrated' for the funouk 
eea- fight under Xerxes. 
t £t, qui orttat letateQii, pudor. Ct^ 
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fielf in Salamis, he soon rendered his little ktngrdom very flourisli* 
JBg, by his great care in relieving his subjects, and by protecting 
them in every respect ; by governing them with justice and benevo- 
lence ; by making l^em active and laborious ; by inspiring them 
with a tast^ for the cultivation of their lands, the breeding of cat- 
tle, commeice, and navigation. He trained them also for war, and 
made them excellent soldierB. 

A. M. 3500. • He was already very powerful, and had acquired 
AvL J. c. 405 great reputation, when Conon the Athenian general^ 
after his defeat at .figospotamos, took refuge with him ; not think- 
ing it possible to find a safer asylum for himself,'" nor a more powerful 
support of his country. The resemblance of their manners and 
sentiments soon made them contract a strict amity with each other, 
which continued ever after, and proved equally advantageous to 
both. Conon possessed great influence at the king of Persia's 
A.M. 3005. court, which he employed with that prince, by the 
ADt.J.c.3D0 means of Ctesias his physician, to accommodate liia 
differences with his host Evagoras, and happily effected it. 

Evagoras and Conon, engaged in the great design of subverting" 
or at least of rcduomff, the great power of Sparta, which had ren^ 
doied itself formidable^ to all Greece, concerted together the 
means for the attainment of that end. They were both citizens of 
Athens ; the latter by birth, and the other by right of adoption ; a pri- 
vilege which great services and zeal for that republic had merited 
A. M 3no6. The satraps of Asia saw with pain their country ra- 
AiilJ.c.398 vagcd by the Lacedaemonians, and found themsefves 
in gjeat difficulties from not being in a condition to make bead 
against them. Evagoras remonstrated to them, that it was neces- 
sary to attack the enemy as well by sea as land ; and be contributed 
not a little, through the influence be still had with the king of 
Persia, to Conon's being appointed general of his fleet. The 
A. M. 3610. celebrated victory over the Lacedaenionians at Cnidos 
Ant. J. c. 394 was the consequence, and gave the mortal wound to 
that repubhc. 

The Athenians,! in acknoi/^edgement of the important services 
which Evagoras' and Conon had rendered them with Artaxerxes, 
erected statues in honour of them. 

Evagoras,^ on his side, exteij^ding his conquests from city to 
city, endeavoured to make himself master of the whole island. The 
Cypriots had recourse to the king of Persia. That prince, alarmed 
by the rapid progress of Evagoras, the effects of which he apprehend 
ed, and conscious of what importance it was to him to prevent an 
island's falling into the hands of an enemy, which was so favour- 
ably situated for holding Asia Minor in awe, promised them an im- 
mediate and powerful support, without declaring openly, howeveri 
against Evagoras. 

*lMcratinEv«« p.303 39& t Paana- 1- >• P^ &• ^ Dlod Lxiv.p.81L 
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A.M. J814. "* Being employed elsewhere by more important 
Ant. J. c. 390. afikirs,* he could not keep liis word with tliera so soon 
as he expec';.v.d, and had engaged. That war of Cyprus continued 
six years, and the success with wJiich Evagoras supported it against 
the great king, ought to have banisfaea from the mmds of the 
Greeks, ail terror of. the Persian name, and united them' against 
the common enemy. It is true, the succours sent by Artaxerxes, 
till then, were inconsiderable, as they wore also the two following 
yeajs. During all this time, it was less a real war, than a prepara- 
tion for war: but when he had disengaged himself from the 
A. M. 36ia. Greeks,t he applied to it vigorously, and attacked 
Ant. J. c. 386. Evagoras with all his forces. 

The land army, commanded by Orontes, his son-in-law, consisted 
of 300,000 men, and the fleet of 300 galleys; of which Tiribazus, 
a Persian of the highest rank and greatest reputation, was aomi 
ml. Gaos, his son-in-law, commanded under him. Evagoras, on 
his side, assembled as many troops and ships as he could ; but they 
Were a handful, in comparison with the formidable preparations of 
the Persians. . His fleet was composed of only fourscore and ten 
galleys, and his army scarce amounted to 20,000 men. As he had 
abundance of light vessels, he laid snares for those that carried the 
provisions of the enemy, sunk a great number, took many, and pre- 
vented the rest from arriving ; which occasioned a famme among 
the Persians, and gave rise to violent seditions, which could only 
be appeased by the arrival of fresh convoys from Cilicia. Evago- 
ras strengthened his fleet with sixty galleys which he caused to 
be built, and fifty sent him by Achoris king of Egypt, with all the 
money and com he could have occasion fix. 

Evagoras, with his land-forces, attacked immediately a part of 
the enemy's army, which was separate from the rest, and entirely 
routed it. This first action was soon followed by another at sea, 
in which the Persians were worsted for some time, tiil animated 
by the warm reproaches and remonstrances of their admiral, they 
resumed courage, and obtained a complete victory. Salamis was 
immediately besieged by sea and land. " Evagoras, leaving the de- 
fence of the city to his son Pythagoras, quitted it in the night with 
ten galleys, and sailed for Egypt, to engage the king to support 
him vigorously ag^ainst the common enemy. He did not obtain 
from him all the aid he expected. At his return he found the city 
in exceeding distress; and finding himself without resource or 
hope, he was obliged to capitulate. The proposals made to him 
were, that he should abandon all the cities of Cyprus except Sa-. 
lamis, where ho should content himself to reign ; that he should 
pay an annual tribute to the king, and remain m obedience to him 
as a servant to a master. The extremity to which he was reduced 
obliged him to accept the other conditions, hard as they were ; but ho 

* Iflocrat in Poneg. p. 135, 1301 t Diod. 1. zv. p. 338-33?. 
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could nerer resolve to comply with tbe last, and persisted always in 
drclaring, that he could only treat as a king with a kinfir. Tiribazua, 
who commandeif the siege, would abate notliing of ^u^ pretensions. 

Orontes, tbe other general, jealous of his colleague's glory, had 
written secretly to court against him, accusing him, among other 
thincfs, of forming designs against the king, and assigned in support 
of his accusation, his continuing to hold a secret intelligence with 
the Lacedemonians, and his manifest endeavours to attach to him- 
self the chiefs of the army, by force of presents, promises, and an 
obhgin^ demeanour, not natural to him. Artaxerxes, upon these 
letters, believed he had no time to lose m stifling a conspiracy which 
he considered as ready to break out. He despatched orders imme- 
diately to Orontes, to seize Tiribazus, and send him to court in 
chains, which was immediately put in execution. Tiribazus, upon 
his arrival, demanded to be brought to trial in form ; that the heads 
of the accusation should be communicated to him, and the proofs 
and witnesses produced. The kin^, employed in other cares^ had 
no leisure at that time to take cognizance of the affair. 

Orontes, in the mean time, seeing that tbe besieged made a 
vigorous defence, and that the soldiers of the army, discontented 
with the removal Of Tiribazus, quitted the service, and refused to 
obey him, was afraid affairs would take a bad turn with regard to 
himself. He therefore caused Evagoras to be spoken to underhand : 
the negotiation was resumed, the offers made at first by the latter* 
were accepted, and the mortifying article, which had prevented the 
conclusion of the treaty, retrenched. The siege was raised in 
A. M. 3819. consequence. Evagoras continued king of Salamis, 
Ant. J. c. 385. only, and engaged to pay an annual tribute. 

It appears that this prince lived twelve or thirteen years after 
the conclt.sicn of the treaty, for his death is dated in the year of 
the world 3632. His old age was attended with happiness and 
tranquillity, never interrupted with sickness or disease, the usual 
effect of a sober and temperate life. Nicocles, his eldest son, 
succeeded him, and inherited his virtues as well as throne. He 
celebrated his funeral with the utmost magnificence. The dis- 
course, entitled Evagoras^ composed by Isocratcs, to inspire th-a 
young king with the desire of treading in the steps of his father, 
and from which I have extracted the subsequent eulogium, served 
for his funeral oration. He also addressed another tract to Nicocles, 
which bears his name, wherein he ^ives him admirahle precepts for 
governing well. 1 shall, perhaps> nave occasion to speak farther 
of them in the ensuing volume. 

Eulogy and character of Evagortu, 

. Though Evagoras was only king of a little state,* Isocrates, 
who was well able to judge of virtue and merit, compares him with 

* Isocrat In ErBf . 
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the most powerful monarchs, and proposes him as the perfect modd 
of a good king-, convinced that it is not th^ extent of territory, but 
extent of mind and greatness of soul, that constitute great prmces; 
In fact, he points out to us many qualities truly roy&l in him, and 
which ought to give us a very high idea of his merit. 

Evagoras was not of the number of those princes who believe, 
that to reign, it is sufficient to be of the blood-royal ; and that the 
birth which gives a right to the crown, gives also the merit and 
qualities necessary for wearing it with honour. He did not fancy 
that it could be supposed, since every other condition and station 
of life made a kind of apprenticeship necessary to succeed therein, 
that the art of reigning, the most difficulc a^d important of all, 
should require no pains and preparation for its attainment. He 
came into the world with the most happy dispositions ; a great fund 
of genius, a ready comprehension, a lively and quick penetration 
which nothing escaped, a solidity of judgment that immediately per- 
ceived what was necessary to be done ; qualities which might s6em 
to dispense with all study and application : and yet, as if he had 
been bom without talents, and found himself obliged to supply by 
study what he might want by nature, he neglected no means for 
the embellishment of his mine, and devoted a considerable part of 
his time in instructing himself,* in reflecting, meditating, and con- 
sulting the judgment and experience of others. 

When he ascended the throne, his greatest care and application 
wajB to know mankind, in which the ability of a prince, and of those 
who are at the head of affairs, principally consists. He had, no 
doubt J prepared himself for that science, by the study of history, 
which gives prudence by anticipation, supplies the place of expe- 
rience, and teaches us what the men are with whom we live, by 
what they have been in other ages. But we study men quite 
differently in themselves ; by their manners, characters, conduct, 
and actions. The love of the commonwealth, rendered him atten- 
tive to aU persons who were capaW*=? of serving or hurting it. He 
applied himself to the discovery of their most secret inclinations 
and principles of action, and to the knowledge of their different 
talents and degrees of capacity, in order to assign to each his pro- 
per post, to bestow authority in proportion to merit, and to make 
the private and public good promote each other. He neither re- 
warded nor punished his subjects, says Isocrates, from the report 
of others, but solely upon his own knowledge and experience of 
them; and neither the virtues of the good, nor the vices of the 
bad, escaped his inquiry and penetration. 

He had one quality very seldom found in those who possess the- 
first rank, especially when they believe themselves capable of go- 
vomi:3g alonS ; I mean^ a wonderful docility and attention to the 

Vol. ill. « H 
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opiiiioD of others, which arose from a diffidence in his own ahilitiefi 
with his ^cat penetration, it did not seem necessary for him to 
have recourse to the counsel of others ; yet he nevertheless made 
no resolution, and formed no enterprise, without having first con- 
sulted the wise persons he had placed about him in his court : in- 
stead of which, pride and presumption, the latent poison of 
sovereign power, mcline the greatest part of those who arrive 
at tlurones, either to ask no counsel at aU, or not to follow it when 
they do. 

Intent upon discovering what was excellent in every form of 
government and private condition of life, he proposed the uniting 
of all their best q^^ulities and advantages in himself: affable and 
popular as m a republican state; grave and serious as in the council 
of the elders and senators; steady and deckive, after mature de- 
liberation, as in a monarchy ; a profound politician by the extent 
and rectitude of hL views ; an accomplished warrior, from intrepid 
valour in battle directed by a wioe moderation ; a good father, a 
good relation, a good friend, and, what crowns his eulogy, in 
every circumstance of his character,* always great, and always a 
kinff. 

He supported his dignity and ra-k, not by an air of pride and 
haughtiness, but by a serenity of aspect, and a mild and easy ma- 
jesty, resulting from innate virtue, and the testimony of a good 
conscience. He won the hearts of bis friends by his liberality, and 
conquered others by a greatness of soul, to wmch they comd not 
refuse their esteem and admiration. 

But what was most royal in him, and attracted the entire confi • 
dence of his subjects, neighbours, and even enemies, was his sin 
cerity, tkith, and regard to all his engagements ; and his hatred, or 
rather detestation, for all disguise, falsehood, and fraud. A single 
word from him had as much regard paid to it as the most sacred 
oath ; and it was universally known, that nothing was capable of 
inducing him to violate it in the l»ast circumstance whatever. 

It was by all these excellent qualities that he effectually reform- 
ed the city of Salamig, and entirely changed its appearance in a very 
short time. He found it gross, savage, and barbarous, without any 
taste either for learning, commc/ce, or arms. What cannot a 
prince do that loves his people, and is beloved by them; who be- 
lieves himself great and powerful only to render them happy ; and 
knows how to set a just value upon, and do honour to, their la- 
bours, industry, and merit of every kind ! He had not been many 
years upon the throne, before arts, sciences, commerce, naviga- 
tion, and military disciplme, were seen to flourish at Salamis; 
insomuch that that city did not give place to the most opulent of 
Greece. * 

Isocrates often repeats, that in the praises which he gives Eva 
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goras, of which I have only extracted a part, far from exaggerating 
any thing, he always falls short of truth. To what can we attn- 
buie a reign so wise, so just, bo moderate, so constantly employed 
in rendering his subjects happy, and in promoting the public good ? 
The condition of Evagoras before he came to govern, seems to me 
to have contributed very much to iu The bein^ born a prince, and 
the never having experienced any other condition than that of 
master and sovereign, are, in my opinion, great obstacles to the 
knowledge and practice of the duties of that high station. Eva- 
fforas, who came into the world imder a tyrant, had long obeyed 
before he commanded. He had borne in a private and dependant 
life the yoke of an absolute and uespotic power. He had seen 
himself exposed to envy and calumny, and had been in danger on 
account of his merit and virtue. Such a prince had only to be told, 
upon his ascending the throne, what was said to a great emperor :* 
You have not always been vfhai you now are Adversity has prepared 
you to make a good use of power. You have lived long amongst us^ 
and like us. You have been in danger under bad princes. You have 
trembled for yourself^ and known by experience how virtue and innO' 
cence have been treated.^ What he had personally suffered, what he 
had feared for himself or others, what he had seen unjust and un- 
reasonable in the conduct of his predecessors, had opened his eyes, 
and taught him all his duty. It sufficed to tell him, what the empe- 
ror Galba told Piso, when he adopted him nis associate inthe empire : 
Remember what you condemned or applauded in princes, when you 
were a private man. You have only to consult thejudgment you then 
passed upon them, and to ctct conformably to U^ in order to acquire 
fuU instruction in the art of reigning tselUX 

Trial of Tiribazus, 

We have already said, that Tiribazus,^ having been accused by 
Orontos of forming a conspiracy against the kmg, had been sent 
to court in chains. Gaos, admiral of the fleet, who had majried 
his daughter, apprehending that Artaxerxes would involve him in 
the affair with his father-in-law, and cause him to be put to death 
upon mer^ suspicion, conceived he had no other means for his se- 
curity than open revolt. He was very well beloved by the soldiers, 
and all the officers of the fleet were particularly attached to him 
Without loss of time he sent deputies to Achoris king of E^pt,and 
concluded a league with him against the king of Persia. On 
the other side, he warmly solicited the JLacedsmonians to come 

• Trajan. 

t Quam utile est ad luum aeeundoram per adverea veniKie ! VixiRti nobisenm, peri- 
ditatuB 68, tunuisti. Uuib tunc e.at innocentium vita icis, et expertus'es. Plin, in 
Panegyr. 

X Utiliesimus quidem ac brevisimuB bonarum malaramque reram delectus, rogitara 
qaid aut nolueris sub alio principepaut volueris. Tacit, Hist* 1. 1 c. 18. 

$ Diod, 1. XV. p. U34, 335. 
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rati) that lengne^ with assurances of making them masters of aQ 
Greece, and of establishing universally their form of government, 
at which they had long seemed to aspire. They hearkened la- 
Yourably to these propMals, and embraced with joy this occasion 
of taking arms against Artaxerxes ; the rather because the peace 
Wluch they had a short time before concluded with him, by which 
they had given up to the Greeks of Asia, had covered them with 



As soon as Artaxerxes had pot an end to the war of Cyprus,* 
he thought of concluding also the affair of Tiribazus. He had the 
justice to appoint for that purpose, as commissioners, three of the 

eatest noblemen of Persia, o** distinguished probity, and of the 
heat reputation in his court. The afikir came to an examina- 
tion and a hearing on both sides. For so considerable a crime, as 
that of having conspired against the king's persoB, no other proofs 
%ere produced than the letter of Orontcs ; that is to say, of a de- 
clared enemy, studious to supplant his rival. Orontes was in hopes, 
from his credit at court, that the affair would not have been dis- 
cussed in the usual forms, and that upon the memorial sent by him, 
tiie accused would have been condemned without farther examina- 
tion. Bill this was not the custom with the Persians. By an ancient- 
ly established regulation, to which, amongst other privileges, they 
had a right by birth, no person was ever to be condemned, withou. 
being first heard and confronted with his accusers. This was 
granted to Tiribazus, who answered to all the articles of the letter. 
As to his connivance with Evagoras, the very treaty concluded by 
Orcntes was his apology ; as it was absolutely the same as that 
prince had proposed to him, except one condition, which would 
have done honour to his master. As to his intelligence with the 
Lacedemonians, the glorious treaty he had made them sign suffi- 
ciently explained, whether his own or the king's interests were his 
motive for it. He did hot deny his credit in the army; but 
how long, he inquired, had it been a crime to be beloved b> 
the officers and scudiers ? and he concluded his defence, by repro 
eenting the long services he had rendered the king with invio- 
lable fidelity, and especially his good fortune in having formerly 
saved his life, when he was huntmg, and in great danger* of being 
devoured by two lions. Tho three commissioners were unanimous 
in declaring Tiribazus innocent. The king restored him to his for 
mer favour, and, justly enraged at the black design of Orontes, let 
the wh^e weight of his indignation fall upon him. A single ex- 
lunple of this kmd against informers convicted of falsehood, would 
for ever shut the door against calumny. How many innocents have 
been destroyed for want of observing this rule, which even the Pa- 
gans considered as the basis of all justice, and the guardian of the 
public, tranquillity. 

* Diodoras pofltpones the decision of this aflfair till after the wv vritli the CadoaUiM 
•f wh*Gh wo ahall aoon speak. Tbia seems y^ty improbable. 
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SECTION VII. 

The expedition of Artoxerxes against the Cadusians. History of Datamei llie Cariailk ' 

When Artoxerxes had terminated the Cyprian war,* he entered 
upon another^ against the Cadusians, who it is probable had 
revolted, and refused t?o pay the customary tribute; for authors 
eay nothing as to the occasion of this war. Those people inhabited 
part of the mountains situate between the Euxine and Caspian 
iseas, in the north of Media. TJie soil is there so ungrateful, and so 
little proper for cultivation, that no com is sowed upon it. The 
people subsisted almost entirely upon apples, pears, and other 
fruits of that kind. Inured from their infancy to a hard and laborious 
life, they looked upon dangers and fatigues as nothing ; and for 
that reason were well calculated for soldiers. The king marched 
against them in person at the head of an army of 300,000 foot and 
10,000 horse. Tiribazus attended him in this expedition. 

Artaxerxes had not advanced far into the country when his army 
suffered extremely by famine. The troops cc uld find nothing to 
subsist upon ; and it was impossible to bring provisions from other 
places, as the roads were difficult and impracticable. The whole 
camp were reduced to eat their beasts of burden ; and these soon 
became so scarce, that an ass's head was valued at sixty drachmas,* 
and was very hard to be got at that price. The king's table itself 
began to fall short, and only a few horses remained, the rest having 
been entirely consumed. 

In this melancholy conjuncture, Tiribazus contrived a stratagem 
which saved the king and army. The Cadusians had two kings, 
who were encamped separately with their troops. Tiribazus, who 
took care to be informed of all th«,t passed, had been apprised that 
there was some misunderstanding between them, and that their 
jealousy pf each other prevented their acting in concert, as they 
ought to have done. After having communicated his design to 
Artaxerxes, he went himself to one of the kmgs, and despatched 
his son to the other. They .each of them informed the king to 
whom they applied, that the other had sent ambassadors to treat 
with Artaxerxes privately, and advised him to lose no time, but to 
make his peace directly, in order that the condition of it might be 
the more advantageous ; promising to assist them with their whole 
credit. The fraud succeeded. The Pagans thought it might allow- 
ably be used with enemies. { Ambassadors set out from both yrinces 
respectively, from the one with Tiribazus, and from the other with 

his son. - . , , . *_^ t 

As this double negotiation lasted some time, Artaxerxes began 
to suspect Tiribaz^is; and his enemies, taking tl*at opportunity, 
forgot iiothing to his prejudice that might ruin him in the king'a 

• Plut. in Artax. p. 1023, 1024. \ Thirty U\Te» 

1 Dvlus, aa virtuo, quis in hosto TCqniral f ytigil 
?H2 
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opinion. That prince already repented the confidence he had re- 
posed in him, and thereby g^ave room for those who envied him to 
vent their calumnies and invectives. Upon what does the fortune 
of the most faithful subjects depend with a credulous and suspicions 
prince ! Wh^st this passed, arrived Tiribazus on his fide, and his 
son on the other, each with ambassadors fiom the Cadosians. The 
treaty being concluded with both parties, and the peace made, 
Tiribazus became more powerful than ever in his master's favour, 
and returned ^ith him. 

The kind's behaviour in this march was much admired. Neither 
the gold with which he was covered, nor his purple robes, nor the 
jewels that glittered all over him, and were worth 36,000,000 of 
Jivres,* prevented his taking an equal share in the whole fatigue 
with the meanest soldier. He was seen, wifh his quiver at his 
back and his shield on his arms, to dismount from his horse, and 
inarch foremost in those rugged and difficult roads. The soldiers, 
observing his patience and fortitude, and animated by his example, 
became so light, that they seemed rather to fly tlian walk. At 
length he arrived pt one of his palaces, where the gardens were 
kept in admirable order, and there was a park of great extent and 
well planted, which was the more surprising, as the whole country 
about it was entirely naked, and bo^e no kind of trees. As it was 
the depth of winter, and the cold was excessive, he gave the sol- 
diers permission to cut down the wood in this park, without sparing 
the finest trees, either pines or cypresses. But the soldiers not be- 
aig able to resolve to fell timber of such exceeding beauty and 
etateliness, the kiog took an axe, and began by cutting the finest 
and largest tree himself; after which the troops had no farther 
scruples, but cut down all the wood they wanted, and kindled as 
many fires as were necessary to enable them to pass the night 
without any inconvenience. Wbeu we reflect how much value no- 
blemen generally set upon their gardens and houses of pleasure, 
we must feel pleased with Artaxerxes's generosity in making this 
sacrifice, which argued great goodness of heart, and a sensibility 
for the distresses and suflerings of his soh^'^^rs. But he did not 
always support that character. 

The king had lost in this enterprise a grea number of his best 
troops, and almost all his horses : and as he imagined that he was 
despised upon that account and the ill succeiss of his expedition, 
he became very much out of humour with the grandees of his 
court, and put to death a great number of them in the emotions of 
his wrath, and more out of distrust, and the fear of their attempt- 
ing something against him. For fear in a suspicious prince is a 
very destructive and bloody passion ; whereas true courage is gen- 
tle, humane, and averse to all jealousy and suspicion. 

One of the principal officers that perished in this uxpedition 

* Twelve thoiuaod ta]cQU> 
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against the Cadusians,* was Camisares, by nation a Carian, and 
governor of Leuco-Syria, a province enclosed between Cilicia and 
Cappadocia. His son Datames succeeded him in that government, 
which was given him in consideration of tlie good services he had 
also rendered the king in the same expedition. He was the great • 
est captain of his time^ and Cornehus Nepos, who has given us 
his life, prefers Amilcar and Hannibal alone to him among the bar- 
barians. It appears from this life, that no one ever excelled him in 
boldness, valour, and ability in inventinor schemes and stratagems, in 
activity in the execution of his designs, m presence of mind to decide 
instantly, and to find resources upon the most desperate occasions ; 
in a word, in every thing that regards the science of war. It seems 
that nothing was wanting to' his having acquired a more illustrious 
name, than a more spacious theatre, and perhaps an historian who 
would have given a more minute narrative of his exploits. For 
Cornelius Nepos, according to his general plan, could not relate 
them otherwise than in a '^ery succinct manner. , 

He began to distinguish himself particularly by the execution of 
a commission that was given him to reduce Thyus, a very power- 
ful prince, and governor of Paphlagonia, who had revolted against 
the king. As he was his near relation, he thought it incumbent 
upon him at first to try the methods of lenity and conciliation, 
which almost cost him his life, through the treachery of Thyus, 
by the ambuscades he laid for him. Having escaped so ^reat a dan« 
ger, he attacked him with open force ; though he saw himself aban 
doned by Ariobarzanes, satrap of Lydia, Ionia, and all Phrygia, 
whom jealousy prevented from giving him aid. He took his enemy 
prisoner, with his wife and children ; and knowing with what joy 
the king would receive the news, he endeavoured to make it the 
more sensibly felt by the pleasure of a surprise. He set out with 
his illustrious prisoner, without giving the court any advice, and 
made long marches, to prevent its being known by report before hia 
arrival. When he came to Susa, he equipped Thyus in a very sin- 
gular manner. He was a man of a very tall stature, of a haggard 
and terrible aspect, a black complexion, with the hair of his head 
and beard very long. He dressed him in a magnificent habit, put a 
collar and bracelets of gold about his neck and arms, and added to 
this equipage all the ornaments of a king, as in fact he was. For 
himself, in the coarse habit of a peasant, and clad like a hunter, 
armed with a club in his right hand, he led Thyus in his left in a 
leash, like a wild beast that had been taken in the toils. The no- 
velty of the sight drew the whole city after it; but nobody was so 
much surprised and pleased as the king, when he saw them ap- 
proach in that pleasant masquerade. The rebellion of a prince, 
very powerful in his country, had given Artaxerxes great and just 
alarm, and he did not expect to have seen him so soon in his hands* 

X Com. Nep. in vit. DaUunia. 
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So sudden and successful an execution gave him a higher opinion 
than ever of the merit of Datames. 

To express bis sense of it, he gave him an equal share in tlm 
command of the army designed against Egypt, with Pliarnabazus 
and Tithraustcs, the two principal persoijs in the state, and even 
appointed him general in ciiief when he recalled Pharnabazus. 

When he was upon the point of setting out for that expedition, 
Artaxerxes ordered him to march directly agahist Aspis, who had 
made the country where he commanded, in the neighbourhood of 
Cappaddcia, revolt. The commission was of little importance for 
an officer who had been appointed general, and besides very dan- 
gerous, because it w^as necessary to go in quest of the enemy in 
a very remote country. The king soon perceived iiis error, and 
countermanded him; but Datames had set out directly with a 
handful of men, and marched night and day; judging that dili- 
gence alone, and not a great number of troops, was all that waa 
necessary to surprise and vanquish the enemy. It happened ac- 
cording to his expectation, and the couriers despatched by the king, 
met Aspis, in chains, upon the road to Susa. 

Nolhuig was talked of at the court but Datames. No one knew 
which to admire most, liis ready obedience, his wise and enter- 
prising bravery, or liis extraordinary success. So glorious a repu- ^ 
tation gave offence to the courtiers in power. Enemies in secret ' 
to each other, and divided by a contrariety of interests, and a com- 
petition in their pretensions, they united together against a superior 
merit which reproached their defects, and was therefore a crime in 
their acceptation. They conspired to ruin him in the king's 
opinion, and succeeded but too well. As they besieged him per- 
netually, and he was not upon his guard against persons who ap- 
peared so well affected to his service, they inspired him with 
jealousy and suspicion against the most zealous and faithful of his 
officers. 

An intimate friend of Datames, who held one of the highest 
posts at the court, apprised him of what was passing, and or the 
conspiracy which had been formed against him, and had already 
rendered the king disaffected towards him. He represented to 
him,* that if the Egyptian expedition, with which he was charged, 
should take a bad turn, he would find himself exposed to great 
dangers: that it was the custom of kings to attribute good 
successes to themselves and their auspicious fortune only, and 
to impute the bad to the faults of their generals, and to make 
them responsible for these at the peril of their heads : that he ran 
the greater risk, as all that were about the king's person, and had 

* Pocot earn magnu fore in periculo, siquid, illo imperante, in JEgypto adverei accidis- 
set. Namque earn osae consuotudinem re^uiu, ut casus ad versos hoininibus, tribuant se- 
ciimh.<4 foiluna) buod; quo facile fieri, ut inipeilactur ad eorum perniciem, qunrum ductn 
res iimlu gestm nuncientur. Ilium hoc niaforo fore in diacriuiine, qndd, quibus rex. moxim^ 
olicUat, cvM halMiul iuiaucissimus. Cor. JVcjt. 
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any ascettdant Over him, Were his declared enemies, and had sworn 
his destruction. 

Upon this advice, Datames resolved to quit the king's service, 
though without doing any thing hitherto contrary to the fidelity which 
be owed to him. He leit the command of the army to Mandrocles, 
of Magiiesia, departed with his own troops for Cappadocia, seized 
Paphlagonia, which joined it, allied himself secretly with Ariobar- 
Eanes, raised troops, took possession of the fortresses, and put good 
garrisons in them. He received advice, that the Pisidians were 
arming against him. He did not wait their attack, but made his 
army march thither, under the command of his youngest son, who 
had the misfortune to be killed in a battle. However Uvely the 
father's affliction might be upon that occasion, he concealed hid 
death, lest the bad news should discourage his troops. When he 
approached near the enemy, his first care was to take possession 
of an advantageous post. Mithrobarzanes,* his father-in-law, who 
commanded the horse, believing his son entirely ruined, determined 
to go over to the enemy. Datames, without concern or emotion, . 
caused a rumour to be spread throughout the army, that it was 
only a feint concerted between him and his father-in-law, and fol- 
lowed him close, as if he designed to put his troops into a disposi- 
tion for charging the enemy in two different quarters. The strata- 
gem had all the success he expected from it. When they joined 
battle, Mithrobarzanes was treated as an enemy on both sides, and 
cut to pieces with his troops. The army of the Pisidians was put 
to Hight, and left Datames master of the field, and of all the rich 
booty found in the camp of the conquered. 

Datames had not till then declared openly against the king ; the 
actions we have related being only against governors, with whom 
he might have particular differences, which, as we have observed 
before, was common enough. His own eldest son, called Scismas, 
made himself his accuser, and discovered his whole designs to the 
king. Artaxerxes was highly alarmed. He knew all the merit of 
this new enemy, and that he did not engage in* any enterprise 
without having maturely considered all its consequences, and 
taken the necessary measures to secure its success; and that 
hitherto the execution had always corresponded with the wisdom of 
his projects. He sent an army against him into Cappadocia, of 
almost 200,000 men, of which 20,000 were horse, all i Dmmanded 
by Autophradates. The troops of Datames did not amount to the 
twentieth part of the king's ; so that he had no re^'ource but in 
Himself, the valour of his soldiers, and the happy situation of the 
post he had chosen. For in that consisted his chief excellence ; 
never captain having better known how to take his advantages, and 
fthoose his ground, when he was to draw up an army in batUe. 

His ntmjy aa I have observed, was far inferior to that of th* 
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enemy. He had posted himself in a situation where they could 
not surround him; where, upon the least movement they made, he 
could attack them with very considerable advantage ; and where, 
had they resolved to fight, their odds in number would have been 
absolutely useless to tnem. Autophradates well knew, that ac- 
cording to all the rules of war, he ought not to hazard a battle in 
such a conjuncture: but he observed at the same time, that it would 
be disgraceful for him, with so numerous an army, to retreat, or to 
continue any longer in inaction before a handful of enemies. He 
therefore gave the signal. The first attack was rude; but the 
troops of Autophradates soon gave way, and were entirely routed. 
The victor pursued them for some time, with great slaughter 
There were only 1000 men killed on the side of Datames. 

Several battles, or rather skirmishes, were fought afterwards, in 
which the latter was always victorious; because, perfectly know- 
ing the country, and succeeding especially in stratagems of war, 
he always posted himself advantageously, and engaged the enemy 
in difficult ground, from whence they could not extricate themselves 
withoat loss. Autophradates seeing all his endeavours inefifectual, 
and his supplies entirely exhausted, and despairing of ever bein^ 
able to subject by force so artful and valiant an enemy, suggested 
an accommodation, and proposed to him the being restored to the 
king's favour, upon honourable conditions. Datames was not 
Ignorant that there was Uttle security for him in such a choice, 
because princes are seldom reconciled in earnest with a subject 
who has failed in his obedience, and to whom they see themselves 
m some sort obliged to submit. However, as despair alone nad 
hurried him into the revolt, and he had always retained at heart 
sentiments of zeal and affection for his prince, he joyfully accepted 
offers which would put an end to the violent condition in which his 
misfortune had engaged him, and afford him the means of returning 
to his duty, and of employing his talents for the service of the 
prince, to whom they were due. He promised to send deputies to 
the king ; upon which ensued a cessation of arms, and Autophra- 
dates retired into Phrygia, which was his government. 

Datames was not deceived. Artaxerxes, furiously enraged against 
him, had changed the esteem and affection which he formerly pro- 
fessed for him, into an implacable hatred. Finding himself incapa- 
ble of cont) lering him by force of arms, he was not ashamed to 
employ artifice and treachery; means unworthy every man of 
honour, and how much more so of a prince ! He hired several mur- 
derers to assassinate him ; but Datames was so happy as to escape 
their ambuscades. At length Mithridates, the son of Ariobar- 
zanes, to whom the king had made magnificent promises, if ho 
could deliver him from so formidable an enemy, having insinuated 
himself into his friendship, and having long treated him with all the 
marks of the most entire fidelity, in order to acquire his confidence, 
took the advantage of a favourable opportunity when he wasalone^ 
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and stabbed him with his sword before he was in a condition to de- 
fend himself. 

Thus ^ell this ffroat captain in the snares of a pretended friend- 
ship,* who had always made it a point of honour to observe this 
most inviolable fidelity towards those with whom he had any en- 
gagements. Happy had he always piqued himself also upon being 
as faithful a subject as he was a true friend ; and if he had not, in 
the latter part of his life, sullied the lustre of his heroic qualities by 
the ill use he made of them ; which neither the fear of disgrace, 
the injustice of those who envied him, the ingratitude of his master 
for the services he iJad rendered him, nor^any other pretext, could 
sufficiently authorize. 

I am surprised that, worthy as ho was, from his uncommon vir- 
tues, of bemg compared to the greatest persons of antiquity, his 
merit has remained in a manner buried in silence and oblivion. 
His great actions and exploits are however worthy of being pre- 
served in history. For it is in such small bodies of troops as those 
of Datames, where every energy is exerted, where prudence di- 
rects, and where chance has no share, that the abiUties of a general 
appear in their full li^ht. 

* Ita virtqui maltos consiUo, neminem porfidift ceperaft, •ima]at& captni «t ;;^.' * 
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